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CHAPTER I. 

EXILE. 

And sighed my English breath in foreign clouds. 
Eating the bitter bread of banishment ; 
Whilst you haye fed upon my Slgnories, 
Dispark'd my parks, and fell'd my forest woods, 
Raz'd out my impress, leaying me no sign. 
Save men's opinions, and my living blood. 
To shew the world I am a gentleman. 

Shak8?barr. 

Had the intercourse between France and England 
been as easy and as frequent in the time of Elizabeth 
as it is now, Shakspeare would probably have re- 
velled in the description of an embarkation; and 
among the numerous touches we feed upon in his ac- 
count of human life, we should possibly have to dwell 
upon the various emotions of that multitude of cha- 
racters who hurry to the shores of their country, in 
order to leave it. The boat of Charon itself could 
hardly exhibit a more motley picture of our wayward 
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BflCurc; k couU hardHj coataon wmme feu% or Rgrets, 
or haptM, tender or bitter ircoHffctiooB, or Jorfid ex- 
pci'fwikiMj c uu o ak f , or wmaamrmpm, or •Tmec^ or Ae 
ipirk of lotr^ne, lo^e^ lioaoiir, or anfaitkn, tiuot die 
boot thjt wafts tk icstios Tinrfril— an Id the cnpo* 

With tfaia in Tiew, we will not naerdj ny a ■aaan- 
tbrope, but a ntiooal obsener of mankind, would do 
wdl^ lor a while, to take a powtion on the pier of any 
port of endnrkation* The tmoej of a Jaqiies wmdd 
ran riot in iL 

But we most not stop to inquire into the thousand 
eslnbitions of the human character whidi Dov^cr 
aftfded to our tmreUers^ as they seated themselves in 
the packet. Here an emaciated devotee of the worid, 
in wliose senrioe he had destroyed his health, was fly- 
ing to the sweet south for strength U» enjoy it a little 
looger; there his heir, accompanying him, and secretly 
wondering (we will not say wishing the o(»itrary) 
whether he would ever come back. Here an eni- 
bezzler, with the portfolio of his maister, fearing, an 
officer in every man that looked at him. Thera a 
wife, in tears and agitation, and already r^pwtant 
at having fled from sl husband with a lover not tp.be 
compared to him* Now they saw a yomig heitt b^ 
with all hope, the world at his feet ; and now a.iMn 
driven fnwn society fitn* infiamy, envying the commonest 
sailor boy that scrubbed dirt from the deck. H&re 
was 4 faded emutfCf flying from himself in London^.to 
i^.lmfre tired of.the same^penKHi in Pans; th^re 
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■ whole tamily going to live cheap en Province, and 
obtain a good accent fur their younger children. A 
jilted lover sighed most bitterly in the forecastle, lo 
vhich he hod retired, with eyes fixed upon the water, 
though now and then looking at the road up the 
cliff, as leading to the only thing in the world that 
lid interest him, with all her faults. On the other 
landi in solemn state, and mo^ oracular visage, sat 
y^B Envoy and his Secretary, just appointed to thrir 
■fert mission at an inferior German court, on which 
they thought the fate of Europe depended. Two or 
<hree Frenchmen sat by themselves, con grattda ting 
each other on having escaped from the pays brutale 
et firoce, where the ladies never said a word, and no 
oQe could make a good soup. 

It were endless to recount the impressions which 
these and other characters made upon Wentworth 
and De Vere ; who, at the same time, were themselves ' 
as open as the rest to the investigation of a philoso- 
pher. They certainly participated with the most 
restless of their companions, in their desire to leave 
England; and it was not till they were full mid- 
ohannel, and under the impulseofafavourabte breeze, 
that they seemed to breathe a freer air. 

How different from that beautiful, that unfortu- J 
I'nate, and then innocent queen, who, crossing this 1 
Nrery channel, fixed her eyes till night on the shores | 
' she had left, and even ordered her bed to be spread 
on the deck, that she might behold them once more 
in the dawn, if the dawn still gave them to her view ! 
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Not one of the motley crew of the packet, and cer- 
tainly not De Vere or Wentworth, were actuated by 
this feeling towards England. 

Yet England was their country, and loved by them 
both) as it deserved to be loved. It contained all 
they most fondly prized, though it also contained 
what had occasioned their disgust. At that moment 
disgust predominated ; witness the feding of Went- 
worth when he was recently so impressed by the 
scene of his former activity. Indeed there is no say- 
ing to what extremity of prejudice the human heart 
will proceed, under the influence of great excitement, 
when unregulated by the habit of self-controul. 

Out of complaisance to the youth and health of De 
Vere, Wentworth oflered to stay some time at Paris ; 
but, not more to his pleasure than his surprise, De 
Vere declared against it. 

. " I care not for its luxury," said he; " and as to 
the French woman of quality, she is not to my taste — 

* There's language in her eye ; her cheek, her lip. 
Nay her foot speaks ; her wanton spirits look out 
At every joint and motion of her body.' 

Oh, how different from what we have left !^' 

** Yet there are I'Espinasse, and Geoffrin, and 
Du Deffand," said Wentworth, not noticing his last 
observation. 

- " They are not women," replied De Vere, " but 
masculine spirits in petticoats.'' 
, " But their conversation," continued Wentworth. 
. " Disappoints me at every turn," replied De Vere* 
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Yet it is full of brilliancy,'^ said his companion ; 
^^ of thinking, and even of science and learning." 

^^ It is on that very account I dislike it : I doubt 
the thinking ; and though I might admire briUiancy 
for a time, and wit too, if it do not make them bold, 
I wish not to be dazzled where soothing and softness 
are the peculiar fascinaticms of the sex. It is to these, 
and these alone, that we fly for that refuge which 
we cannot find in ourselves." 

" You hate then science and learning in petticoats?" 

* Why if I wanted them for their own sakes, I could 
get them better from the men ; if for the sake of any 
superior attraction, when possessed by females, I 
could as soon think a coat and waistcoat superiorly 
graceful from being worn by a woman instead of my* 
self." 

" This may be true," said Wentworth ; " but if 
not at Paris, where then is your standard of excel- 
lence ?'' 

" Look at home,'' replied De Vere, " for how dif- 
ferent are the gentle beings we have quitted, where 
the most excellent sense and the best understandings 
are accompanied by a retiring grace that never sufiers 
them to overstep their modesty of character." 
. " Upon my word," said Wentworth, " the Eng- 
lish ladies, at least, are much obliged to you ; yet 
even in England, we have Mrs. Montague." 

** And even Mrs. Montague," replied De Vere, 
" I could love more, if she would lay down her learn- 
ing. Beauty^ elegance, goodness, all conspire in her 
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to fascinate me ; but make her a school- mistress, and 
the fascination is gone." 

" You would not then marry a scholar, though 
so much more fitted to be your companion? You 
would prefer one who would talk of silks and laces r" 
'* If the laces set off lier beauty while talking, I 
should have no objection," answered De Vere, *' pro- 
Tided she could also talk of her heart, and that heart 
was mine. But the sphere of woman's companion- 
ship is not so contracted. The virtues, the graces, 
the accomplishments, that delight and purify us at 
^H the same time, — these are all hers ; and should I ever 

^H be able to marry, these I should seek ; but as to a 

^H^ downright woman of letters, nothing terriHes me so 
^H much : I would as soon marry my dictionary." 
^H Wentworth laughed, and the Geoffiins, I'Espi- 

^^P nosses, and Du Demands were j^iven up. 

^^m They accordingly left Paris in a few days, and 

^^M took the road to Toulouse ; but stopped in the vil- 

^^M iajre of Villelte, at some leagues distance from Paris, 

^^P There were interests in that village which were 

^^1 mthusiasticatly felt by Wentworth, and, young as he 

^^M was, even by De Vere, With ten thousand faults, 
^^M the character, life, and mind of Bolingbroke, were 
^^B favourite and frequent topics of discourse with both 
^^M the travellers, and Bolingbroke had passed several 

^^B years of his exile at a secluded chateau in this neigh- 

^^^ bourhood. The fineness of mind, the high-breeding, 

^H and brilliant talents of this statesmen ; the vicissitudes 

^^ft of his life, bis love of letters, his eloquence and 



pbilosopbic imagination (vee dare not call it gGmiine 

jjhilositphy), could not be obliterated by tliose bursit 

(tf passion (amounting to almost pbreiizy), nhich 

plunged bim, now into tbe groasi-st debaucbery, now 

into violence, notbing short of treason. He bad all 

^e vehemence, but not the virtues of tlie gallant 

£ssex ; aad this vehemence, like that of Cssex, tliough 

often generouR, was so ill directed, as to prove his 

min. With parts, nhich left all other men behind, 

be was a tissue of incongruity ; ever pbiloHophi zing, 

I' Mver sinning against philosophy ; praising exile, yet 

incensed at being exiled ; affecting to despise the 

world, yet a martyr to its ambitions ; smitten with 

the calmness of retreat, yet bursting with party rage. 

Oh ! who can describe bim, streaming " like a meteor 

-an the troubled air," beyond all rule of calculation; 

admired, and contemned, blamed, hated, and loved. 

I It As he was the very child of political ambition, and 

while in uflice, tbe model of official merit, no wonder 

that he had been the peculiar study of a successor 

Rvli''^ Wentworth; as little, that all things belonging to 

P^im sliould have wound about and augmented tbe 

B,cinterest with which he was regarded, both by Went- 

■o.worth and De Vere. Wentworth, indeed, chiefly 

"ilTiewed bim as a minister; De Vere as a problem in 

human nature ; both, as a man whose every point of 

history was a matter worthy of inquiry. Can we be 

^, surprised, that their hearts beathigh on their approach 

fjto what had been bis dwelling? It was, in fact, the 
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concerted object of thdir pilgrimage when they quitted 
Paris. 

* The shrine, however, had long been abandoned, 
and now lay void of an inhabitant, in a most neglected 
state. At the end of the village, or rather of a long 
street, old and massive gates, fuU ten feet high, 
opened to what had been the domain. The ancient 
arms of the family of whom Bolingbroke bought it, 
past in lead, still looked respectably, though the rust 
of time had defaced all other appendages. Nettles, 
and close matted weeds, obscured what could be seeo 
of the immediate interior, and entirely hid the borders 
of a straight-lined canal, so seldom visited as to be the 
abode of wild ducks. The gates, however, were 
locked, and all approach forbidden, till a tall iliin 
Frenchman, whose few grey locks were pinned in a 
bag, and surmounted by a cocked hat (not over new, 
but decorated with a red cockade), advanced with 
somewhat of a military air, and, shewing a huge key 
{a proof of his authority), offered his services in shewt 
ing the house. 

Me had on a thread-bare coat, of a saffron colour, 
with large sleeves and many buttons, and a waistcoat 
of the same, with flaps down to the knees ; and be did 
the honours of the deserted mansion* with no mean 
grace. To an English matter-of-fact Cicisbeo, he was 
Hyperion to a satyr. 

. *' Messieurs, veuillent voir la maison de leur Lor 
Boolingbrooke,**' said the Frenchman, who, from the 
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drcumstailce of being simply entrusted with the key, 
called himself, and was called by others, McmsieuT: 
rintendant. 

" Yes !" answered Wentworth ; *' and we should b^ 
glad to know* if there is any person in the place who 
can remember him.^ 

" C'est moi, qui est cette heureuse personne,'* 
replied the Frenchman, unlocking the gate. 

The travellers rejoiced at the event, and would 
have immediately begun a string of questions on 
the subject, when a covey of red legged partridges, 
well fledged, flew up, or rather ran from under 
their feet ; several browzing rabbits scudded to their 
burrows, and more than one adder crept hissing to 
his hole. 

" Ah I les coquins," said the steward, " they have 
not been disturbed for a long time." 

Both the gentlemen hurried towards the house. 

^Twas in a dilapidated state, from having scarcely 
had a tenant from the time Bolingbroke had left it. 
The immense stone steps and well carved balustrades 
that led up to the door, were many of them broken 
in halves ; the door itself, though of huge oak, had 
lost some of its pannels ; and the thick, but decayed 
rails and small panes of the windows, which composed 
the extensive and once handsome front, did any thing 
but keep out the weather. Over the door, however, 
was seen, in large letters, the inscription of 

Ubi bene, ibi Patria. 
b3 
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even to tmnuteness, in 
9 philosophy, wherever he could 

h ■fl^tocrice proved him sincere," said De 
KiDuId not blame him. I am no enemy to 
Pof thus feeding one's imagination, where 

e interrupted by the guide, vho aft- 
g tre itoSd,' upon authority which he thought 
ible, that milor was le plu3 grand phih- 
}ltialre 3w tmmde, always excepted monsieur 
f-Montetijuieu. 
niming an air of greater importance, and 
! locker of one of the window-seats, he 
B manuscnpt book, mouldy with age, and 
rts obliteraied from damp, but which wat 
Ik'common-plQce book, and, as it seemed to 
1 Bolingbroke's hand-writing, 
ii/" cried the intendant, with increased 

" Cm( iOn icriture .'" 

ititwDTlh and De Vere hurried to examine 

; they w-ere told by their guide that it 

O'had discovered this only relic of the great 

[ that he had rery honestly informed the 

F the estate of it, who, upon the strength 

J to the gardener when 

tjsld him he might keep it 

P'dtS^^^^^^H old gentleman, *' and as 

raie here, I have found my 
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Wentworth was much struck, and paused a minute 
or two on the threshold, occupied with this senti* 
ment, which evidently gave a turn to his thoughts. 
Then, expressing his wonder at the neglect into 
which the place had fallen, the steward could only 
shrug up his shoulders, but pointed to a marble 
paved anti-room, which led, he said, to the apart- 
ment of Milor. 

" Every thing," observed Wentworth, '* that makes 
us familiar with such a miin, is full of interest ;" and 
he hurried into this apartment. 

There was a saloon, a bed-room, and a closet with 
empty bookshelves, the last commanding a beautiful 
▼iew of a wild and retired forest, from windows full 
a dozen feet from their high projecting scats to the 
ceiling. In this rooui was the only chair to be found 
in the house, and on the back of it had been painted, 
though now much faded, a viscount's coronet, and a 
falcon, the St. John Crest, together with the philo- 
sophical motto, 

" Nee quarere nee speraere tionorem ;" 

which the new viscount assumed, he says, when he 
waa weak enough to enlist a second time under 
Oxford, but which he thought he most proved 
in the days of his exile. There was also a reading- 
desk, which their conductor said had belonged to 
him, and on which the same crest and motto were 
panted. 

" True to his theories, at least," observed Went- 
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(hmli, '"he ima Bttenltve, even to ' IWtt^l6S^lfe9*, in 
blazoning his fancied pliilosophy, wherever he could 
find room for it." 

■ •' Hftd his practice proved him sincere," said De 
Vere, " I should not blame him. I am no enemy to 
the custotn of thus feeding one's imagination, where 
the end is good." 

Here they were interrupted by the guide, who as- 
■sured them, he said, upon authority wliich he thought 
unquestionable, that mihr was le plus grand jihih- 
aophe et mtmstre du monde, always excepted mannleur 
It baron de Montesquieu. 

Then assuming an air of greater importance, and 
opening the locker of one of the window-seats, he 
produced a manuscript book, mouldy with age, and 
in many parts obhteraied from damp, but which wa» 
evidently a common-place book, and, as it seemed to 
"Wentworth, in BoHngbroke's hand-writing. 

" Le vollaP' cried the intendant, with increased 
lignificBnce, " Cest son ^crilure !" 

Both Wentwonh and De Vere hurried to examine 
it, even before ihey were told by their guide that it 
was he who had discovered this only relic of the great 
milor, and that he had very honestly informed the 
Ueward of the estate of it, who, upon the strength 
of his having been son to the gardener when 
Bdingbroke lived there, told him he might keep it 

" I did ao,"' said the old gentleman, *• and as 
£nglisli travellers often come here, I have found my 
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account in shewing it to them, as I hope,^ concluded 
he, with a low bow, " I shall to-day." 

The friends were so much absorbed with the manu- 
script, as scarcely to listen to him, though the book 
was merely a collection of passages from di^erent 
authors bearing upon particular subjects, with a few 
original sentences of the writer's own, afterwards in- 
corporated with his works. Both gentlemen were 
particularly struck with the following, which they 
read with avidity, and which brought home to them 
many reflections, to which even what De Vere, but 
particularly Wentworth, had seen of the world of 
ambition, made them peculiarly alive. 

^* Sirailis, a captain of great reputation, under 
Trajan and Adrian, having obtained leave to retire, 
passed seven years in his retreat, and then dying, 
prdered this inscription to be put on his tomb : that 
he had been many years on earth, but that he had 
lived only seven. If you are wise, your leisure will 
be as worthily employed, and your retreat will add 
new lustre to your character. Imitate Thucydides 
in Thrace, or Xenophon in his little farm at Scillus. 
In such a retreat you may sit down like one of the 
inhabitants of Elis, who judged of the Olympic 
games without taking any part in them. Far from 
the hurry of the world, and almost an unconcerned 
spectator of what ps^sses in it, having paid in a public 
life what you owed to the present age, pay in a 
private life what you owe to posterity. Write, as 
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you have livedo wUhoui pc^siorif and build your 
reputation, as you build your happiness, on the 
foundation of truth. 



' Innocuas amo deliciaa, doctimque quietam.* 
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Wentworth and De Vere looked at one another on 
finishing these passages, each moved by the same 
sentiment. 

** To think,^ at last exclaimed Wentworth, ** how 
differently a man can act and write !*" 

** And yet," observed De Vere, looking at the 
landscape from the windows, ** may we not suppose 
him sincere ?" 

" For the moment, yes!^ replied Wentworth; 
" and though the landscape is, as you say, delightful, 
I dare say when he sat at this window, he looked 
oftenest at the road to Paris." 

** It is certain," observed De Vere, falling into 
thought, " his philosophy was merely in his ideas. 
But they were beautiful ideas, nor can I help regret- 
ting that his feeling was merely in imagination when 
he solaced himself with that charming line which you 
see he has underscored, as if he loved it, 



loDOcoas amo delicias, doctamque quietam.' 
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" Yes !" observed Wentworth, ** but that he, who 
was the child of passion, should say to himself, in 
the very privacy of his chamber, where he must have 
been communing with his own heart, ' WrUe as you 
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have lived, loithout pasiicm, /' Ob ! human nature ! 
how admirably canst thou fool thyself!" 

■' Here is more, and still more marked," cried De 
Vere, turning over the leaves, and the friends read on. 
■' You have fulfilled all the duties of a good citi- 
zen, you have been true to your trust, and have 
pursued the interest of your country ; you severed 
her interest from those of her factions. She reaps 
the benefits of tlieae services, and you suffer for them. 
You are banished, and pursued with ignominy, and 
those whom you hindered from triumphing at her 
expense, revenge themselves at your's.'' 

" This is, at least, more practical," observed Went- 
worth, " and here we worshippers of ambition, as we 
are called, may iind some truth as to our slippery 
position." 

De Vere, all interest, read on, 
" The persons in opposition to whom you saved the 
public, conspire and accomplish your ruin. These 
are your accusers, and the giddy, ungrateful crowd, 
your judges. Your name is hung up in the tables of 
proscription, and art, joined to malice, endeavours to 
make your best actions pass for crimes. For this 
purpose, the sacred voice of the senate is made to 
pronounce a lie, and those records which ougiit to be 
^1 the eternal monuments of truth, become the vouchen 
^H of calumny. 

^1 " A good lesson," cried Wentwortli. 

^B " Hear the consolation," proceeded De Vere. 

^^ '* Such circumstances you think intolerable, and 

■ h 
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y(H*duld prefer death to so ignominious an exile. 
Deceive not yourself. The ignominy remains with 
them who persecute, not with him who (ufFers unjust 
pei'secution. But nothing can affect the man, who, 
in an heahhfiil body, enjoys a conscience void of the 
offences ascribed to him." 

" Admirable consolation !' exclaimed Wentworth, 
** but, alas .' how often belied by the person who, 
with perhaps a broken heart, whispers that he believes 
it, and dies !" 

Here the ex-minister turned away to the vindow, 
and was silent. 'Twaa evident he was thinking of 
Beaufort. 

De Vere went on to read another passage, descrip- 
tive of the resignation of this extraordinary lover 
of tranquillity; whose only unhappiness for thirty 
years was, that he was left to enjoy what he loved. 

" I have brought myself to that indifferent temper 
of mind which only can secure the tranquillity of any 
person who acts upon the public stage in this country 
of revolutions. How I envied Lord Peterborough, 
for being far from home, nearer the sun, and at a 
distance from faction !" 

During the reading of these extracts, and the com- 
ments upon them, I^Ionsieur Nicholas, the steward, 
fttood at a respectful distance, with his arms crossed 
before him in a sort of attitude of resignation, until 
the gentlemen should have finished ; when, observing 
them pause, he asked in the manner in which a 
Frenchman generally asks for a compliment, " Mes- 
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neurs sont-ils contents f Mais apparemmcnl ils ainie- 
ront voir le Cabinet des Inscriptions f 

At this high-sounding title the travellers looked at 
one another, and then at Monsieur Nicholas, with 
surprise, as if not expecting any thing so important 
in a pJace so abandoned. But the steward, begging 
them to follow him, led them to a sort of temple built 
over a gurgling fountain, which burst afterwards into 
a rivulet, winding through the grounds. Here they 
beheld several marbles, on which the oveiflowings of 
the mind of this hi'illiant exile seemed to have poured 
themselves. Abandoned as all appeared to be, there 
■was an air of romance about the place, which, added 
to association, pointed every thing with interest. For 
it evidently was a spot in which the imagination of a 
disappointed umhitieux had brooded, and endeavoured 
to console itself in the dignity of retreat. 

Both gentlemen were particularly struck with a 
tablet immediately over the shell of a river-god, 
whence the fountain broke. On this was inscribed 
the following emphatic lines, descriptive of Boling- 
broke'3 own sense, at least, of the injustice of his 
fate, and his philosophy in bearing it. 



" Propter fidem adversus Reginam, et paries, 
lateraerat^ scrvataui, 

Piopter operara, in pace genetali conciiiandft 
Streniie saltern nsvatam, 
Impotenlln vesanx factionLg 
Solum verlere coaclus. 
Hie ad aqute lene caput lacree, 
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Injust^ exulat, 
Dulc^ vivit» 
H. deB. An/- 

On another marble the sentiment, seemed pursued 
in the foUowing : 

** Si resipiscat patria, in patriam rediturus ; 
» Si non resipiscat, ubivis meliui quam inter 

Tales civis futurus, 
Hanc villain instauro et exomo : 
Ilinc, velut ex portu, alieuos casus 
£t fortunae ludum insolentem 
Cernere suare est. 
Hie, mortem nee appetens nee timens 
Innocuis delichsy 
Doctli quiete, 
et, 
Felicis animi immot^ tranquUlitate, 
Fruiscor. 
Hie milii vivam quod superest aut exilii, 
Aut aevi/'t 

I ■■ ■Hill— ■■ 11. I II .^.— w^ 

* By the madness of an outrageous faction, 
On account of bis unstained fidelity to bis queen, 
And his strenuous endeavour to accomplish a general peace* 
Having been forced to seek a new country, 
Her^ at the soft source of this sacred fountain, 
H nry of Bolingbroke, 
Unjustly banished, 
Pleasantly lived, 

f If his country ccme to her senses, about to return to her j 
If not, any where better than among such a people. 
This villa I found, and adorn. 
Here in safety, as from a harbour. 



I 
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" Charming," exclaimed De Vere, " could we 
only suppose the sentiment genuine; but I doubt 
both the immoveable tranquillity, and the happy 
mind be talks of. ' The lady dotb profess t«o much 
melhinks,' yet there is such charm in the sentiment, 
iuch witchery in the notion of a philosophic inde- 
pendence of the world, that, self-deluded or not, it is 
interesting to contemplate these eifubionH." 

" What shall we say," s^d Weniworth, (ponder- 
ing over the first inscription) " to the political account 
trf himself? Was he right in flying from trial, or 
would he not have been safe, or at least consulted his 
reputation better, had he, like the man he affected to 
despise,* nobly braved it ?" 

" Party rage," replied De Vere, " is such a moo* 
ster, that there is no saying ; hut I allow, as a man 
of political courage, however inferior in other re- 
spects, the firmness of L.urd Oxford will ever place 
him above Bolingbroke.'' 

It is deligblfut to look at the dangers of olhm, 
Aad the iasoleot mockeries of Fottiuie. 

In innoceat recreation and learned leiiun^- 'i 't^t' 
(Neither desiring nor fearing death), ' fee:-! JH 
I enjoy that unnioveable tranquillity ' 5fj« 

Which springs from a happy mind. 
Here during whatever remains to me 
Of life or of exile, 
I live to myself. 

• Oifotd. 




""** BtV^hn is a sort i>f herd of yours,*' Mkid Went. 

-^« A s&^tofbne^''' replied De Vere, " tliough, Hea- 
ikik kil<ywsy for cotisistepoy, manliness, and all that 
otriistittttes gr^ttiess, he bad very Kttle of the heiN> 
abo>at hiin# As''i|n an^bitious man, from the violenee 
with ^hich he pushed his great passion^ and the envy, 
hatred, and matiee he bestowed on the chirf he him* 
s^' had c^osen^ his Kfe can only be useful to shew 
hofv Ihe greatest talents and energies, niay but provv 
the tniiiery of the possessor. He was for ever affect- 
ing to despise titles and ribbands, as empty play- 
thiitg^ ; yet his most desperate quarrel with Harley 
was for not getting the garter, like him, and, like him, 
not beingmade an earl instead of a viscount. A man 
with that in him which really makes ambition yirtue, 
would desfnse this." 

^-<*' All that is true,"" said Wentworth, "but thea 
for what do you admire him ?" 

'* For the elegance, as well as activity of his mind ; 
for his eloquence, and perhaps I might say, for what 
always charms a warm imagination, that very selC- 
deluding spirit of romance, which led him to dream 
at least of f^ilosophy and happiness wherever he 
was." 

As he evidently did here,*' observed Wentworth; 

nor can I deny the pleasure which this picture of 
his mind (whether under self-delusion or not) haa 
given me.^ 

« A Tietter master of human nature than he," 
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observed De Vere, *^ had perhaps made him bdieve 
(and I wonder it was not among these inscriptions) 
that 

• All places, that the eye of Heaven visits. 
Are to a wise man, ports and happy havens. 
ThiDk not the king did banish thee. 
But thou the king. 

Look what thy soul holds dear — ^imagine it 
To lie that way thou go'st, not whence thou com'st : 
Suppose ti&e singing birds, musicians ; 
The grass whereon thou tread'st, the presence strowed ; 
The flowers, fair ladies ; and thy steps, no more 
Than a delightful measure, or a dance : 
For gnarling sorrow hath less power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and sets it light' ** 

• 

" This is delightful talk,^ observed Wentworth, 
** and, as talk, I wonder with you, that this unac- 
countable person did not leave it as a memorial of his 
mind. Perhaps, however, the same master'you speak 
of, taught him to answer himself — 

* Oh ! who can hold a fire in his hand. 
By thinking of the frosty Caucasus ? 
Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite, 
By bare imagination of a feast ?' '' 

Both the gentlero^ here became pensive, and the^ 
thought of all these disappointments in the life of his 
aspiring predecessor, got such possession of Went- 
worth, that he seemed moody with his reflections. 
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He crossed his arms, read the inscriptions once more, 
and remunerating Monsieur Nicholas, retired with bis 
friend in silence to his carriage. They then resumed 
the road to Toulouse. 



CHAPTER 11. 

THE VICISSITUDES OF PARTY. 

Men 80 Doble , 
However faulty, yet should find respect 
For what they have beeo. 

Sha&speark. 

The contemplation of the scene they had left, pro- 
duced aii evident effect on the minds of both our 
travellers. For some miles they were silent, revolv- 
ing the dazzling instance of self-deception which the 
late visit had afforded; but revolving also the ex- 
traordinary fluctuations in the life of a devotee of 
ambition, which the fate of this highly-gifted minister 
exhibited. The subject formed the topic of many 
conversations, even to the very foot of the Pyrenees. 
In one of them, Wentworth observed, " had I been 
Walpole, having restored St. John to his titles and 
estate, I think I would not have opposed his com- 
plete restoration, nor shut him out of the House of 
I^rds.'^* 

* He was reinstated in every thing but his seat among the 
peers, where it was thought he would be too dangerous. 



^ I boBoinr jaa fat Ae 
DeVoe; <« but Walpolew I s^ppoat^ Ind te> 
imckni, as it k cdled^ Id be ganooiL'' 

^ And yet, " obficrrcd Wentwvtlw ^ eniiiniij, » 
^rfinm militating apunsi iriadom, eren in pnKliraj 
aui J be made one of the mixt povcffaly as it sorely B 
oneof themortdrii ghtft dnieansof guiiarnipgagtaEtey 
even tbroog^ party." 

^I re)(Nce to hear this firom you,* repGed fife 
Veie; ^you hate so moch ezperienoe» and cannot 
thevefiore, like us visionary people^ be led wmwf fay 
mere theory." 

*^I am not one of those,^ returned Wentwortli, 
^ who think that all govemment consists in mystery; 
that Btat4»smeny to be sudi, must always be calcukt- 
]ngf always spreading nets, never candid, never mag^ 
nabimous. On the contrary, I see no reason why 
the high qualities that elevate private life, should n6t 
ecjunUy govern public conduct ; nay, I am convinced 
that even with a view to mere self-interest, it w€#e 
better so. In fact, a character for bones^ and gen^e- 
rosity will do the statesman minre good than all the 
cunning and coldness in the world* Lieave these lo 
tbe Oldcasties and Mowbrays, and your friend Mr. 
Clayton, who, at present, find thek account in itT 

** Agreed !'• said De Vere, with great warmtb,.and 
concaving higher respect than, ever f<Hr his com- 
panion. *^ And yet," added he with concern, ^ jboiv 
sad is it to think of the lamentable wreck of 8o maqy 
btAve and leading spirits as grac^ the. time when 
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■ Itbis distinguished exile flourished — Ilarley and Har- 
1.^X11111, Prior and Swift and Atterbury ! But above 
I all, I cannot help feeling a pang for the ahsolute ruin 
Binf that noble house of Ormond, of which so many 

■ ^n&gnanimou9, eo many loyal and gallant things are 
Kxecorded. All of these were thrown dowD and trod- 
^tden under foot, without remorse, from the ungenerous 

■ adfisliness which seems peculiarly to belong to poUticat 
B-attruggles.'' 

B}>- " There is much in what you say," observed 

■ ■^entworth (evidently brooding upon the character 
I of his own time), " and in regard to the family of Or- 
Litiond, I have often sighed over it, and for the same 
Lseason as you. I agree with Swift, that, in obeying 
ft>tfae orders of the queen, which proved so fatal to himi 
B-fbe son of the high-souled Ossory (who when dead 
■srifould not have been exchanged by his father for any 
Wtiving son in Europe) thought no more of ireasox 
Ihligsinst his country, than when he was vrounded in 
Boher service and the cause of King WiUiam. It shocks 
^41 justice to think of this wreck. On the other hand, 
H^t^ is mordfying to consider how little comfort this 
BoCminent party derived from their own subsequent 
Ironduct, or fidelity to one another. In our happy 
r country, where despotism is always talked of, hut 

never exists, a party may lose office, but does not on 
tliat account necessarily lose its respectability. It 
has a resource in its own firmness, its adherence to 
principle, and the fidelity of its members to one 
another, which may, if it please, bid defiance to rivals 
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even the most successful. Thank God, there are in 
Britain no Bastiles, no banishments d ses ierrei ; 
and the sovereign himself often looks wistfully to 
his opposition, as a protection against bis adminis-^ 

tration.'' 

Wentworth said this 'proudly; and then, clouding 
again with his reflections, he added, ^'But I agre^ 
with you in your lamentations over the ashes of this 
extinct, but illustrious party — embalmed in our me- 
mories by what must ever set it off, and render it an 
object of our interest — ^its genius and the band of 
literary names that belonged to it. Others are known 
only in the archives of office — these we love in our 
closets and our libraries. But it is, indeed, latnenta^ 
ble to think how all were broken up, and still more 
that it was by their own fault. They fell, never to 
rise again. How does the heart of genius, and kind- 
ness, too, beat, when it thinks of the Secretary of 
State and the ambassador in France, (both the dar- 
lings of letters,) writing to one another at the end of 
an elaborate despatch, as Matt to Henry, or Henry 
to Matt ! How is our hope killed, when we read a 
few, a very few years afterwards, of the same Henry, 
writing of the same Matt, coldly glancing at his 
poverty (reduced in his age from an ambassador to a 
fellow of a college,) sneering at his epitaph, written 
by himself, and speaking even of his death as a mere 
common occurrence.'' 

Here Wentworth stopped, moved by his feelings. 

" I own," said De Vere, " this is one of many 
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things that have disgusted me with political friend- 
ships. And yet Bolingbroke had for ever in his . 
mouth, ' Nulla est amicitia nisi inter banosJ* As 
if Prior was not inter bonos^ as well as himself!** 

" The fate of Prior,'' said Wentworth, ** is I own a 
lesson in ambition, to all who plunge into politics 
upon the strength of literary talents alone, without 
the aid of birth, wealth, or connections, and without 
the distinguishing advantage of parliamentary abilities. 
But even those of the party who had all these, were 
by some fatality doomed to glitter a little, and then 
go out for ever. It is hard to think that such a man 
as Harcourt, illustrious from birth, as well as the 
great seal, should fall into contempt, and be reviled 
even by his friends — but more so that Atterbury, 
whom we so admire as a scholar, and look upon as a 
martyr to his sincerity in his principles, should also 
be vilified by the same friends, as wanting in the 
only qualities which can make a falling party re- 
spectable — fidelity. These are sad reflections to the 
public man, and might really tempt one to fall back 
upon private life, and dream it away in sweet illusion 
— often so much more happy than the most successful 
reality." 

This sentiment surprised De Vere. He had some- 
times, young as he was, entertained 'it himself, but 
had always fought against it, as visionary, or at least, 
as one he had no right to indulge, till he had seen fkr 
more of the business.bf the world. But that Went- 
wcHTth, who had been nursed in that business, himself 
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a minister, and, from opportunity, so close an ob- 
server of human nature in all its aliapes, should 
breathe such an opinion, made him wonder. He, 
however, attributed much to the unhappy event whicli 
had deprived him of his friend, had affected his 
health, and in fact driven him from England ; much 
also to the melancholy reflections inspired by the 
visit they had just paid; and something perhaps to 
the wild and secluded scenery in which they were now 
travelling. 



CHAPTER III.' 

THE PYRENEES. 
MethlnlH I pUy, u I hm Kcn Uei 



The two friends had now entered the Pyrenees ; 
had passed the city of Tarbes on the road to Bag- 
nieres ; and, leaving their carriage for the horses of 
the country, had got agreeably involved in that beau- 
tiftd succession of vallies, — one surmounting another, 
but each closed in by rocky, though wooded mounds, 
—forming a little world of itself, where the news of 
what was passing among the nations below, was 
neither known nor cared for. The head of each val- 
ley was invariably hid by a wood of pines, through 
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I vhich, as invariably gusbed a torrent of tbe dearest 
^yater, forming a stream which filled the whole length 
E^pf the glep with verdure. 

On its banks were regular patches of corn, and 

I maize, mingled among fruit trees, between which 

|if;added the vine — its ripe clusters hanging in festoons 

iBm tree to tree. The cottages to which these be- 

Clmged, were built of stone, comfortably thatched, and 

■i#ent forth a race of Montagnards, whose well made 

■ limbs and elastic tread, crimson saslies, trunk hose, 

[ and Montero caps (the costume of Henri IV.), while 

they added to the beauiy of tlie scene, made theoi 

look anytliing but interested about political parties, or 

ministers of state. Every thing belonging to them 

was primitive ; every thing within themselves. They 

[ sowed, and reuped, spun their own clothing, built 

a houses, sung their own songs, and married 

and were given in marriage, every one, as it should 

seem, without stirring out of his own valley. 

At that moment a groupe of peasants were gather- 
ing grapes; others were singing to their tambours 
basques ; others of both sexes (tlie women with 
flowers in their hair), dancing under a spreading 
kcbestnut. 

m Both Wentworth and Dc Vure were in rapture 
with the scene, and stopped their liorses to enjoy it. 
They were peculiarly struck with the sound and the 
precision of the tambour basque, an instrument some- 
what like an ^olian harp, but larger. It had four 
strings, but only two notes (like the kettle-drum). 



Iwo and two being merely octaves. These the per- 
former sounded with a stick, covered with a mouse, 
or other soft skin, whence the name of tambour, 
though much softer than a drum. It was played 
in admirable time, and the effect among the bills was 
very pleasing. In a few minutes the dancing ceased; 
and the parties sat down under the trees to their din- 
ners of soup, brown bread, and grapes. 

The travellers viewed them in silence, and both 
were pensive, till Wentworth (evidently under the 
influence of the sentiment with which he had last con- 
cluded), exclaimed, " This is somewhat different from 
Parliament- street, as we saw it on the morning of our 
departure from London." 

" It, indeed, seems a scene," said De Vere, " in 
which those illusive dreams you mentioned just now, 
might be indulged. And yet, i question if a man of 
the world, whatever his philosophy, even Bolingbroke 
himself (and least of all those heroes of Parhament- 
strecl), could dream here very long together. The 
scene is delicious, but the actors want intprest," 

In truth De Vere was thinking of his elegant 
cousin, and of the contrast between her beautiful 
manner, and the sun-burnt faces and downright ac- 
tivity of the people before him. 

" This from you! You who are so romantic?" 
observed Wentworth inquiringly, 

" I love my liberty," returned De Vere, " but I 
love my fellow-men; and to be my fellow-men, they 
should be like myself, which these good people (no 
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disparagement to their happiness) are not. Had I 
been bora among them, indeed, possibly I mi^t 
never have quitted them ; or, if I had, and were even 
imbued with some knowledge of other manners, I 
might, Uke the honest Hottentot boy, upon getting 
once more within reach of his sooty kinsfolks, strip 
off my fine clothes, and run back to the wild haunts 
of my childhood.'^ 

** It is certain," said Wentworth, ** that if ever the 
pastoral spirit which seems to be inherent in our 
nature, could revive, after being plunged in the ex- 
citing objects we all pursue, it would be in such a 
place as this ; and Bolingbroke could never have had 
better scope for his Ubi beney ibi pairia.^^ 

With this sentiment, the friends rode on^ turning 
the summit of this beautiful valley, from which th^ 
descended into another, through a broad and natural 
avenue of chestnut trees leading to a picturesque Py- 
renean-house at the bottom. It was an inn which 
they knew was somewhere thereabouts, and of which, 
in fact, they were in search. What pleased, and not 
a little surprised them, was the landlord, a brown 
and handsome Pyrenean about forty, who had spied 
, them through a glass the moment they appeared on 
the summit, and who waited their arrival before his 
door. 

He accosted them in excellent English, both as to 
language and accent. 

" Gentlemen," said he, with an air and tone, far 
superior to any Boniface in England, " you are wel- 
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come to La Chalaignerie" (for so the housR was 
called) ; " I rejoice to see you are English, and your 
dinner shall be ready in a minute. The moment I 
savT you, I ordered the trout and eels to be prepared, 
and you shall have excellent wine.'* 

As this came from a man in the full Basque cos- 
tume, trunk breeches, bare knee, a close jacket, and 
Montero cap, {both the latter of brown cloth,) the 
astonishment of the travellers was great, and they 
hastily asked if he was their countryman .-' 

" I have not that honour," said the landlord, "but 
I long knew, and loved the English, as God knows I 
ought," added he, crossing himself. 

" We shall have an interesting dinner," said Went- 
worth to De Vere, as Fian^ois led the way to a room 
overlooking a dashing torrent- Here a table, spread 
with a clean damask cloth, and silver spoons, with 
the snioakiDg trout that had been promised, invited 
them to a repast for which, with all their sentiment, 
they were very well prepared. 

The landlord of course told them his history. It 
seems, that some six and twenty years before, a 
Major Stanley, of the noble house which bears that 
ancient name (loved and consecrated in our history), 
passed this way without an attendant, having lost his 
servant by illness on the road. Struck with the 
place, he remained some days, and was so pleased 
with the vivacity and intelligence of Francois (then 
not above fifteen), that he took him into his service 
with the consent of his father, a peasant in the neigli- 
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bourhood. The difficulty, however, was to get his 
own consent, for he interposed a thousand objections. 
In truth, young and espHgle as he was, the poor boy 
was already in love (though he had yet reached but 
fifteen summers) with the little brunette, who was 
daughter of the then landlord of J^a Chataignerie. 
But the match was too great for le pauvre Francois, 
whose father had nothing but an orchard to support 
him, and many other children. So in the end, Fran- 
f ois was fain to go and seek his fortune with Major 
Stanley ; and, from his account, many were the tears 
that fell from his pretty toya,* at his departure. 

But was she forgotten P Ah, no ! Francois grew 
up to manhood, and served with his master in Eng- 
land, and on the continent, and saw many pretty 
girls, but none of them, he said, had such kindness in 
th^r eye (at least for him), as the little Catalina. 
Well,— by fidelity and attention to his master, he 
acquired his esteem and gratitude too ; for following 
him to Jamaica, where the Major went with his regi- 
ment, and died, Francois nursed him so affectionately 
in bis last sickness, that he left him a hundred pounds, 
and all his wardrobe and moveables, which netted 
two hundred more. Fran9ois was now rich ; richer 
than Catalina^s father himself; and what was quite 
as extraordinary, he was thirty, and still in love. 
He had an irresistable desire, therefore, to return to 
La Chataignerie, if only to inquire whether Catalina 

* Iq the PyreneaB patois, a young woBMft u aal}g4 Joy^ 
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was alive. He did so, found her not only alive, but 
single, for she had resisted great nft'ers, she knew not 
why, from a baker at Tarbes, and a restaurateur at 
Bareges. The cheek of Catahna had lost its fresh- 
ness; but this little account made it as blooming as 
ever in the eyes of Franijois, who offered, and was 
accepted with joy. 

Upon this he immediately changed his fine English 
clothes for the course mountain dress of hia youth, 
and soon became master of the inn himself; " where," 
said he, " I have lived a blessed life without ever 
stirring from it ; though my chief pleasure is wheii I 
chance to receive my dear master's countrymen, as I 
do to-day."* 

So saying he bowed, not ungracefully, and received 
felicitations on his history, whicli were sincerely be- 
stowed. It furnished still more food for the specu- 
lations of both the gentlemen,— who admired the 
romantic site of Francois' dwelUng, and wondered it 
was not oftener visited by the restless pilgrims of 
Britain. The landlord assured them he had no cause 
of complaint, for that during (he season for the 
waters, the Pyrenean hamlets were well slocked with 
travellers, and that many had lately passed in their 
way to Bareges, and St. Sauveur, towns now not far off. 

" Wo have had," said De Vere, as they mounted 
their horses to pursue their way to Lourde, "a beau- 
tiful lesson on true natural happiness, unsophisticated 
by the artificial excitements with which, under our 
J^JEbi* titory a exactly (rue in all iti pacts. 
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Management of them, we contrive to plague our- 

* I wish all the Aristippussea I have seen," cried 
Ventworth, " with ribands and stars on their 
f 4)reasts, but hearts within, worn out and hlazh with 
sns, could have seen this place and heard 
is story. Bolingbroke's inscriptions are nothing to it." 
To this, De Vere heartily assented, for it flattered 
] his feelings, and fell in with all his favourite prin- 
ciples ; BO that, both gentlemen meditated internally 
P'bver La Chataignerie, long after they had quitted it. 
t length, breaking silence, " I believe," said Went- 
rth, " you knew this good fellow's history when 
I talked so emphatically just now of your young 
Sottentot. At any rate, you see it is not the having 
ted ill the world that always prevents men from 
ring happy out of it." 
" It is not I who want that lesson," answered De 
Vere ; " I who am not only untried, but too poor, 
^tKrth in fortune and reputation, to be of service ; 
though too rich, while I have a brown loaf, to be the 
hanger-on of a party or a patron. But you are dif- 
ferent, and, whatever right you may have to complain 
f particular persons, you have no right yet to live 
T yourself, and dream away life as you just now 
l^ked of doing," 
' All this is very fine," said Wentworth ; " but I 
ar, if only public virtue were concerned, in my 
present humour it would not last long. My fear, 
after all, is, that however we may be delighted with 
c3 
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it in books, the ima^nation of no one is strong 
enough to keep seclusion warm. I miglit otherwise 
leave ambition to those who murdered Beaufort ; yet, 
I should be glad (if only to solve a problem in the 
moral history of man), to make the discovery whether 
it ia possible for any one beyond a certain age, and 
who has at all tasted of public excitement, to throw 
it off and be happy with privacy, and nothing but 
his imagination to gild it. Shew me such a man, and 
I may still be a dreamer." 

De Vere thought of Okeover and Flowerdale, 
whose history he recounted ; but Wentvrorth rejected 
it, as not in point. " He was evidently," he said, 
"a country gentleman, with a good estate, without 
■which, perhaps, his philosophy would not have served 
him. Besides, you say he was fully interested in the 
business and politics of the world. This is not what 
I want. Bolingbroke, indeed, had his favourite 
maxim of ' vacare Uteris.' But this was only secon- 
dary in his mind : his real wish, to the last, was for 
power. What I do want is a man of keen faculties, 
buoyant and active, with spirits under no disgusts, 
swayed by no other absorbing passion, and therefore 
fit for the world if he pleases, yet arising above its 
ambition by sufficing to himself wherever he goes. 
Shew me, I say, such a man, and as at present 
disposed, I should be inclined to enlist under liim." 

De Vere laughed, and said he knew of no such 
person, but, under such an alternative, would not 
shew him if he coidd. 
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' " He is not to be found," observed Wentworth, 
*^ and therefore my dream of romance may continue 
fcnr a few weeks at least, without danger." 

At that moment, they had arrived at the castle of 
Lourde, high among the mountains, to the governor 
of which they had letters ; but, on presenting them- 
selves, they were sorry to find he was absent at Tou- 
louse ; and as the cmly auberge in the place was a 
poor one, and their horses could proceed no further 
without rest, they were glad to learn, that by a 
pleasant walk amiHig torrents and fells, they might 
easily reach the romantic St. Sauveur. The seIjean^ 
of Lourde, who commanded the small party called 
the garriscm, in lieu of the governor, said they would 
there find an Adkl magnifiqiLe^ and, being famous for 
its wata*s, la meilleure sociitS du monde. They, 
therefore, set out on foot, leaving their horses to 
follow as soon as refreshed. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MAN OF IMAGINATION. 

I pr^hee, shepherd, if that love or gold. 
Can in this -desert place buy entertsinment, 
Bring 118 wliere we may rest oarselves, and feed. 

SHAKSPBiias. 

The travellers had not proceeded very far when 
St. Sauveur opened to their vlew> though at a great 
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distance, and perched up among the cn^ like eagles' 
neats. It overhung one of the numerous mountatn- 
torrenta that abounded, and was, as usual, backed by 
a grove of dark pines. The western sun, clothed all 
the front in splendour, but rendered the heat powerful 
enougli for a pair of fatigued and hungry pedestrians 
to wifih to avoid it. By entering the bed of a river, 
now almost dry, they thought not oaly to do this, but 
to escape a hill. Accordingly, they pursued a goal- 
path worn within the channel, till they came to a sort 
of natural shrubbery, beyond which, voices were 
plainly heard, though the speakers were hid from 
view. Again llieir own language Blruck their ear ; 
but it did not now so much Eurprise them, as in the 
instance of honest Francois, who had, indeed, ^- 
prised them that they might meet many nf their 
countrymen among these mountains. They pursued 
the sound ; though Wentworth observed he bad 
little wish to trench upon the perfect freedom from 
English associations, for which he had come abroad, 
by renewing among these unknown countrymen, 
the reminiscences of home. " "We have enough of 
them," said he, " in ourselves." 

As their way, however, lay directly through the 
party, tliey were obliged to proceed, and soon came 
within sight of a tent pitched among the shrubs, close 
to the banks, where glided the mountain stream 
which they had pursued. Here, broader and fuUer, 
it furnished the fishermen with some of that excellent 
trout with which almost all the Pyrenean rivulets 
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abojuidi, . <Tb^ voioes had ceased, but they now heard 
tbe tooiog of a guitar, as if in preparation to accom- 
|Mmy«^ong* 

: ji Indeed, on the outside of the tent, lay other musical 
:il|atn]m^9l% — as a French horn, and a clarionet, in- 
.^tervmxed with two or three fishing-rods, nets, and 
f9Bie baskets with plates, unfolded napkins, and cut 
-ib*teadi ndicating that there had been a repast wit^:in 
-tbe tent. A tethered mule, with panniers, was 
^feeding not £eu: off. 

>n rPresently the guitar, being perfectly in tune, and 
a Yoice cleared with a few hems, a well-known song 
in English arrested the attention of the friends, who 
teoked at one another as if astonished at the apposite- 
#ess of the sentiment to their late conversation. 

*' Under the greenwood tree. 
Who loves to lie with me. 
And tune his merry note, 
Unto the sweet bird's throat — 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see 
No enemy 
But winter and rough weather. 

Who doth ambition shun^ 

And loves to live i' the sun. 

Seeking the food he eals. 

And pleas'd with what he gets, « 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 

Here sh^U he see 

No enemy 
But winter and rough weather.** 



Neither the voice nor the accompaniamcnt were of 
an ordinary musician ; and the effect upon both 
Wentworth and De Vere was peculiar, not indeed so 
much from the music as the sentiment. In ancient 
days, they would have thought it a warning, and 
become superstitious. As it was, they were both 
much impressed, and confessed they could scarce have 
thought the coincidence possible. 

Their discourse (for they were now close to the 
tent) brought out some of the con^pany, which con- 
sisted of a person who seemed the master of the feast, 
and another, boih evidently English ; two French 
gentlemen, and two ladies. One of the latter was 
also French ; but the other, the musician (for she 
was not yet disengaged from her guitar), from a 
mixture of English manner with foreign features, left 
it doubtful to wiial country she belonged. 

The gentleman who appeared the host, and was 
dressed in a green coat with short skirtR, red waist- 
coat, and both coat and waiscoat bound with a nar- 
row gold binding, now advanced to reconnoitre, when 
the travellers Ix'gan to apologise if ihey intruded, 
stating how they came there. The gentleman, who 
had great good humour as well as vivacity of coun- 
tenance, said he had started out thus abruptly from 
hearing his native language spoken so close to him, 
" though I might," said he, " have supposed that it 
was some of my countrymen from Bareges, who 
often do us the honour of a visit. However, you 
will give us the pleasure of taking some coffee after 
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your walk. I expect my serronts with it from a hut 
close by, which is a sort of cooking place.^ 

W^itworth fxmplxmented the gentleman on the 
agreeableness of his amusements, and in particular on 
the mu»c they had heard, — looking at the lady, who 
had by this time untied the riband which bound her 
guitar. . 

It is a favourite song of mine,'" said the gentleman, 

both for the melody and the thought : the latter 
particularly; or^ perhaps," added he, with a sort of 
frank significance, ^^ I should not at this moment be 
here. But come," (observing from the air and 
manner of both his guests that they were not common 
persons,) *' you ought at least to know who it is that 
has the pleasure of receiving you. My name is 
Rivers, of Northamptonshire ; and the lady there, who 
gave us the music, is, luckily for me, my lady, Mrs. 
Rivers." 

He with the same vivacity named his other guests ; 
and then with good-natured politeness, left the tra- 
vellers to tell their names, or not, as they pleased. 
Wentworth having shortly recited them, the par^ 
flow {HHOceeded to a wide spreading elm, which covered 
them all over like a green tent. Here a man-servant 
in livery, and a very pretty soubrettCj with a head- 
dress formed by a silk handkerchief of many colours, 
becomingly disposed served up the fuming repast 
At the same time, two peasant lads, having climbed 
into a cork tree, Jiigher up the wood, sounded the 
French horn and clarionet, which the travellers had 
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seen on their arrival, in a beauiiful melody, which 
was pleasingly echoed from llie opposite hill. 

The whole of the original party seemed gratified ; 
but somehow or another, both De Vere and Went- 
wortli were grave. They were inticed pleased with 
the scene; and they were forcibly struck with Uie 
animation and Intense pleasure which Mr. Rivers 
seemed to take in it. He also did the honours, if we 
may so call them, of the valley of St, Sauveur, with 
all the science of a painter, and all the enthusiasm of 
a poet; and he wound up one panegyric on a particular 
piece of scenery, made more sublime by the approaching 
dusk, by saying that it always brought him nearer to 
heaven. 

" But the whole country," said he, " together 
with the freedom of life which it affords, are such as 
make most other modes of living contemptible." 

De Vere looked at Wentworth, as much as to say 
he had at last found the man he was in quest of ; and 
the mental employment of both, in applying the scene 
before them to the subject of their late conversations, 
produced pensiveness more remarkable from the 
alacrity and feeling of Mr. Rivers, in every thing he 
said and did. 

His eye, indeed, was generally " in a fine phrensy 
rolling," which could scarcely escape the most obtuse 
observer. It certainly was not unheeded by either 
irth or De Vere, to whom he became more 
a subject of examination. Of this, how- 
was wholly unconscious; though, had he 
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been the Kerene, it would probablj have made no 
difference^ <<flo much did he seem to throw his hearty 
oi at le^st hk imagination, into whatever subject he 

•:Iii their walk to the town of St. Sauveur, Went* 
worth ventured to ask him, if he preferred these 
BOounHainf^lo bis own country ? and if he were not 
ooribus to know what was passing there? 
:L-** Wfcy, ye$!^ said Mr. Rivers; though I have 
ilotrbeeft mEn^nd (or some years, I am still, and 
eiar shall be^ an Englishman. I love the soil, and 
^people; though they are slow, and not easily 
kimUed.' to enjoy : that taste for natural pleasures 
which God has given to all of us, if we knew how to 
use it" 

De Vere watched him, and was struck with the 
vivacity with which he said this. The contrast, too, 
between the vehemence of Mr. Rivers^s manner, and 
the silent sensibility of his wife, did not escape ob- 
servation. She seeoned to hang on all her husband 
said, with a pleasure not the less visible, because not 
expr^sed in language. It had ^^ an understanding 
but no tongue,^' In truth, both Wentworth and De 
Vere were struck with the speaking expression of 
her countenance, and the elegant ioumeur of her 
shape and mien, which forcibly, and with mixed 
feelings of melancholy and pleasure, reminded De 
Vere of one who was, under every speculation, sddom 
out of his thoughts. 



^ I wouiA give hvum ihjn g," wfaiipered De Vere, 
^^ to koov tius ntttt's hisbarr*" 

^ We mar^ perhaps, oblain it in time,** replied 
Wentworth. *^ Wilmot, you knmr, prescribed 
desultorj loitera^ u l iweier we dioose; and I never 
£eh so dbsposed to kker/ 

In faciy the traveUers were soon established at the 
Aofel magmifique of the French seijeamt at Lourde, 
which was, in truth, a comfortaUe boose. Hr. and 
Mrs. Rirers shewed them all attentions; and both 
Wentworth and De Yere, while studying the cha- 
racters of their new acquaintance, forgot their late 
speculations on ambition, and even ambition itsdf, 
for many days. 



CHAPTER V. 

THK MAN OF IMAGINATION TELLS HIS STOKY. 

Nemr did yvaag maa fao^y 

With so eternal aod so fixed a soaL 

Sb^ks^baks. 

There b no intimacy which grows so quickly as 

that contracted by fellow countrymen in a stranger 

land* Mr. Rivers soon found out, without being 

diiriciJ by it» the quality of Wentworth, with whose 

mlioii he was familiar, and the high blood and 

ilioos of De Vere, with whose accomplishments 

he was much struck. 
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On the other hand, it was discovered, that Mr. 
Rivers had himself once been intended for public life; 
and was actually well known to the world as the 
author of some beautiful sonnets, which had charmed 
many readers. This awakened the curiosity of the 
travellers still more ; and as he was of a free, warm, 
imparting disposition, in a few days they obtained 
Irom him the history they wanted ; if that can be 
called history, which relates rather to the workings of 
a strongdmagination than to any activity or usefulness 
of life. 

It was brought about one evening, after Mrs. 
Rivers had retired from the supper-table. Went- 
worth having learned that Mr. Rivers was the kins- 
man of a person of consequence in a former adminis- 
tration, under whom he had actually been initiated 
in business, expressed his atonishment that he had not 
continued to pursue that career. 

De Vere expressed no astonishment, but was, if pos- 
fflble, more earnest than Wentwortb himself to know 
what had induced the change. The French and the 
English friends who had been of his party, when the 
travellers first met them, were also of this, and added 
their wishes to know something of a story which they 
concluded could not be without interest^ though it 
might be without adventures. 

Won by these united intreaties, Mr. Rivers com- 
plied, and thus continued the conversation which led 
to it :— 

** I have told you that I have not what is called 
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•ucceoded in the world ; to be sure, as far as the 
hopes of success ware coocemed, I was, even in boyw 
hood, the most unpromising creature that ever lived. 
As a child, my nurse-maid said, I took every tiiiiq; 
by the rule of contrary. I would neither eat, nor 
sleep» nor learn my letters, except as it suited my 
fancy ; and once, one evening when I was scarcely in 
breeches, and they wanted to put me to bed, I was 
found, aAer a long search, in a nest I had been making 
for myself under a Pcnrtugal laurd. Th»« I had 
actually intended to pass the night ; the lurds made 
nests, and why should not I ? My father and mother 
kughed at it; and I could not comprehend why.l 
was so scolded by Deborah, except that the moss and 
damp had quite spoiled my dean trowsers* 

^^ It was the same at schocd; I got my lessons 
when it suited mew and was flogged when it did not. 
Kvrtiing school (I speak of the first I was at) I oould 
nut W^ir. We were on the borders of a forest, and 
1 luvtHi so of an evening to walk in a forest. 

*^ If my voluntary reading pleased me I went as 
wUh it, instead of writing exercises, as I ougfit to 
havi» ilone, and finished the exercises when I migbt 
hav^ been playing at cricket. If I do the business 
I iMW oUiged to do, thought 1, what signifies when I 

^ 1 was but l<m yeaf« old when I became acquainted 

1^ tids b«auliAd country* My father's health 

H^ tl necessary ftur us to go to Bagnieres de 

|HI% tnk far Urom hence. Perhaps it is die 
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charming spot in Europe; but what I chiefly re* 
member it for was its delicious flgs, and the market* 
girJs who sold them. They used to run after me, 
(sailing rae *leur petU Anglois, aimable efifantf ei 
iwtera, but always ending with ^ Ah / que Ja% de 
hOfM%es figues ; Achetez a nuAyjoli petit cceurT Thrir 
^s, and compliments, and short petticoats, and crim- 
fldH head-dresses, are still before me, and made an 
itripression I shall never lose. 

^ " There was an orange-grove, half a league from 
ilki/b town, that had belonged to an old monastery then 
m ruins, and had a garden and fountain, which were 
^y delight. The gardener let me do as I liked, and 
eat his mulberries or play with his doves without 
scolding. He was pleased with my sprightliness ; 
Mkd he said that, except for my love to lie still on the 
ttirf, content with merely breathing the perfume of 
tiie'air, 1 ought to have been a French boy. To this 
Wikl place I was allowed to go at stated periods, as a 
reward for behaving well. I went on a boriquo, 
Whife my father and mother drove in a calesh. How 
dyightfully sleepless was the night before the party ! 
Q^he place filled my infant imagination, and excites 
feefetill. 

^ •* We returned to England, but my character re- 
turned with me. At Winchester I seldom went to 
ih!^ hiU, but in play-hours played truant, to walk to 
die' fiieighbouring villages, stopping at cottages, or 

r 

^en ale-houses in the road, to hear any tale that 
ii^t be told, but especially if the relator or tb^ 
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facts were out of the onnmon way. Bj d^;rees, this 
generated a taste for extracting amusement from 
passing scenes or characters, no matter what : if they 
were pleasing or prominent, well ; if not, my fancy 
made them so. I afterwards became a poet, and the 
sonnets, which you are pleased to mention with appro- 
bation, are the mere glass of my mind, such as it was 
then. 

^' I remember when this sonnet-making genius first 
took me. There was an arbour of sweet-brier in a 
neighbouring gentleman's garden, and nothing would 
serve me, but 1 must compose an Ode to Nature in 
this arbour. I knew the gentleman, and might have 
got leave well enough ; but to steal there unknown 
was the thing. One morning in July, with the birds 
chirping, and the sweetbrier smelling, and all my 
genius awake, I was seized by a pair of rough hands 
belonging to a clown of a ^^ardener, who never cared 
for an ode in his life. He thought I concealed 
myself to steal the gooseberries, and was for dragging 
me to his master. I was afraid of the ridicule of the 
discovery (for he had also seized my ode), and, 
though only thirteen, I resisted with all my might. 
The consequence was, before I got away, a good 
beating, and the loss of my ode, which was read and 
laughed at by the whole town. But as I had escaped 
unknown, I never acknowledged it. 

" This was at thirteen : two years after, the taste 
proved a little more inconvenient. I was invited for 
the holidays, by an old man who had been a friend 
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of my father, who was now dead. He had not a 
relation in the world, and gave out, that he intended 
to make me his heir. I went with joy ; but he was a 
humourist and a miser, and locked up himself, his 
servants, and me, in our bed-rooms at eight o'clock. 
It was summer, and I did not like to go to bed at 
eight in summer. So I made a rope ladder, and es- 
caped to play the flute in the fields, and eat rasp- 
berries and cream with a neighbouring farmer, whose 
daughter had the whitest skin in the world. 

^^ I was discovered, and sent back in disgrace, and 
the will was altered. But ray mother forgave me, 
considering the reasons ; indeed, she had a spice of 
romance herself. 

" 'Tis certain, that I scarcely ever took a walk 
which I called, and perhaps intended to be, a solitary 
one, but I turned it into as much busy occupation as 
a Dutch picture : for I seldom returned without 
something like an adventure ; some new acquaint- 
ance, some other man''s, or other woman's history (I 
always liked the last best), some danger run, just 
enough to be not quite disagreeable ; perhaps some 
little distress relieved, which last, (ah ! that the 
instances had been more frequent,) always sent me 
home to a happy rest. 'Tis true, imagination gave 
the zest to all, and whether I was benighted, and 
shared a peasant's supper, or, as has been the case, 
dined with a squire of high degree, whom I had 
never seen before, every thing was delightful, for 
every thing was romance. 



" Al college ! — but I wish I could pass over that 
eventful place, fur there I w- enchanted, honoured, 
and disgraced;— the world it opened, ravished iny 
very soul. I was surrounded by genius, and the 
works of genius. Every man « ho had a spark of it, 
» as an idol to me ; every grove an Athens. 

" My Winchester lore told well, and I gained 
the prize for Latin verse. This made me resolve to 
stand for a Merton fellowship. It required study, 
and I remained a whole long vacation to read. Ac- 
cordingly I passed all the mornings among my books. 
In the evenings, I diverted myself with riding, or 
walking among the villages in the vicinity. Once, I 
was seen by a rival candidate, dancing in a barn. He 
made the most of it, and the fellows who were to de- 
cide the election, looked shy. But this was not the worst, 

" Every body knows Bagley wood, near the city. 
It is usually full of nightingales. But it was fre- 
quented by other beings as well as nightingales. 
Their calling was impure, and iheir company dis- 
graceful. The proctors resolved to clear this woodj 
and one unfortunate night, when I was there, it was 
beset by a posse of constables. I declare to heaven I 
was there only as a votary of the muse and of the 
moon. But the Dogberries made nodistinction. I was 
dragged before tlie magistrates in common with a 
number of low people of both sexes; and though I 
escaped being committed as a rogue and vagabond, 
I lost my fellowship. I afterwards redeemed myself, 
and resumed my old habits. 
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'^ 0( course I was laughed at, but I laughed in my 
turn. Let those laugh that win ; and I always won, 
for' I was always more or less happy. To be sure I 
was often deceived, ah ! how often ! A stream, ^hich 
at home I had thought a lovely brook, when I had 
seen others, seemed nothing but a ditch. An old 
man in a soldier's coat, whom I went a mile out of 
the road, to shew to an inn, and promised to treat, 
in return for the story of the battle of Lafeldt, picked 
my pocket by the way. The rascal told me he was 
tbe grenadier in a picture of Lord Ligonier; that 
he had sat for it ; and I believed him. When I came 
to 8ee the pcture, he was no more like it than my dog. 

'* Then Belinda ! she had seemed to me to combine 
all the virtues, and all the graces, only because she 
was a pretty girl, and played the spinet. When I 
visited her again, after having been at college, and 
in London, she turned out to be a country dowdy ; 
and I saw her without a sigh, consigned to the arms 
of an honest, butter-making farmer, to whom she 
made an excellent butter-making wife. 

** But what of this ? For the moment I believed 
all that my feelings told me ; and I never could bear 
to be convinced, at least at the time, that I was 
wrong. 

** Strict abstract truth, the realities of things as 
they may appear to an angel, are not within man*s 
power, at least not in mine. The whole world is but 
a dream. Do you think I admire the colours of the 

VOL. III. i> 
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rcunbow less, because I am told there is really no 
colour in it ? And what if I do know the truth of 
things, will they on that account please me more, or 
so much, as my fancy makes them ? 

*' At the time I was speaking of, my father was 
dead, and the estate was mine ; but my mother, whom 
I loved, lived in the manor-house. It was necessary 
to choose a profes^on ; for my fortune, though com- 
petent, was by no means sufficient to occupy me. 
Besides, as my mother, who was a sensible woman, 
observed, an idler is not respectable, even though 
rich. You have parts and powers, she said, and so 
I had ; but I knew not where they lay, and still less, 
with such a disposition, how to employ them. 

** I had a huge desire to see the world, and read 
voyages and travels wistfully ; I even thought of the 
sea. But luckily I was always sea-sick, and sea- 
sickness and romance do not agree ; besides there is 
no sentiment on ship-board ; a great deal of honour, 
but no roses. Gallant fellows ! they deserve all their 
rewards. I bow before their superior energies ; but 
these energies were not mine. 

" I thought of the army, and might have gone 
into the Guards. But I found that wandering as a 
soldier's life sometimes is, it was not the sort of 
wandering I affected. In short, wandering in com- 
pany with a whole regiment, and, above all, under 
command, did not suit me. Perhaps I should not 
have minded it with a set of gypsies. 



V 
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• ^^ We had great relations, and my mother applied 
to one of them to recommend me to a great man for 
employment. He was a great man himself, and made 
me his secretary, en aMendant mietix. But he was of 
opinion, with Sir R. Walpole, that poets made bad 
men of business, and were fitter for speculation than 
for practice. He warned me of this, and fairly told 
me if I continued silly (as he called my romance), he 
miist leave it to romance to promote me. 

^^ I accepted the conditions, and went to court, 
which dazzled, and, for a little while, pleased me. 
I fluttered about, and sunned myself in smiles, all but 
those of my patron, who was too matter-of-fact for me. 

" My first quarrel with him was, that he seldom 
went into the country, and when there, always wanted 
to get back again ; yet had the cruelty (which I thought 
tyranny), to send rae sometimes to town about busi* 
ness, in August, while he remained behind : — though 
I knew he could not enjoy himself. 

** His notions of a country seat were such as might 
be expected. What misery, on laying down a book 
to wish for a stroll in a flower garden, yet have to 
walk a quarter of a mile for it, and then find the door 
locked. 

" But he cared little for roses, and was always 
among his papers ; and (strange as I thought it), 
wanted me to be so too. This want of ideality dis- 
composed me, and I thought myself in every thing 
but power and riches (trifling ingrediwits) above 

D 2 
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him. He is in trammels, thought I, with all his 
honours ; he is ever behind the throne in the House 
of Lords, or under the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons. He cannot, like me, light his lamp to Ariel or 
Oberon, or the field of Shrewsbury, or Bosworth ; nor 
if the weatlier be soft, can he shnt up his papers, and 
fly to the forest. It will be seen that I fled there too 
often. 

" I did not dishke, nay I even liked London ; but 
it was chiefly because it prepared me the better for 
the country, 1 laid in store of ideas ; I contemplated 
artiflcial elegance ; 1 gained an insight into artificial 
character, and I then flew, with tenfold alacrity, to 
the enjoyment of liberty wherever it took me. Rough 
nature pleased me the more, because I knew its con- 
trast. But nature, rough or smooth, was what I 
wajited. In town every thing was masked. This 
may seem to afford greater scope for the imagination, 
of which I am a votary. But no ! there is nothing 
to spring from ; no original spark to set all in a blaze. 
For a man of the world, London is charming ; but, 
spite of my lot, I was not a man of the world. 

"How I always loved Gray's Ode, who, in a twi- 
light walk, used to think he saw Parnassus in every 
hill, and Aganippe in every fountain. "What was it 
that did this P Fancy; and twilight, which permits 
Fancy to work. Broad day, or the hum of a town, 
would have destroyed it in a moment. But I had 
more fancy even than Gray, though not so good a 
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poet ; for even in broad daylight I could often gee 
Hebe's cheek in a milkmaid, and fairy steps in a towa 
meadow. 

^* Think not, however, from what I have said, that 
even towns can give no play to the fancy. Many 
would say the fancy is there best exercised. It is cer- 
tain that she flutters much (I will not say most), in 
courts and feasts. When I have seen my patron's 
niece. Lady Anne, sweeping by in silken sheen, with 
lace and diamonds, and waving plumes, I have 
thought her a princess, and gone home and dreamt of 
her as such. The next day I have found her in a mob 
cap. The illusion was gone ; but I was happier 
while it lasted than unhappy at its being dispelled^ 
so on the whole I gained by it. 

^^ Perhaps you will call me mad ; but does Bacon 
write madness when he says there is a natural, though 
a corrupt love of falsehood, that gives pleasure? 
* Truth,' says he, * is an open daylight ^ that does not 
show the masks and mummeries and triumphs of the 
world, half so stately and daintily as candle-light. 
Doth any man doubt that if there were taken out of 
men's minds, vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valu- 
ations, and imaginations, as one would, but it would 
leave the minds of a number of men poor shrunken 
things, full of melancholy and indisposition?'* 

" This was my creed ; and I did not repent it, 
though my patron and kinsman told me I should 

* Bacoa's Essays, Art. Truth, 
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never do, and remindimj me of my conditions, talked 
of my cjtlitting my employment. 

" I heard it witli great independence ; nay, with 
something like contempt. Shall I own the truth? 
All the time theleciure was going on, a pot of wall- 
flower smelt BO sweet under my nose, that the country 
in beautiful pastoral, rose before my eyes. While 
Sir John talked of docketing letters, I was thinking 
of making hay ; while he referred to Downing-street, 
I was upon the banks of the Dee : and when he men- 
tioned parliamentary eloquence, I was dreaming of 
the nightingale. It was this that gave me a sort of 
elevation of spirit in my reply, which absolutely 
astonished my patron. His astonishment reached its 
height when I took him at his word, and said I would 
quit his service. 

" We did not quarrel, and I thought Lady Anne 
squeezed me tenderly by the hand when I took leave 
of her — there cert^nly was a tear in her eye, and I 
wrote a sonnet upon it. 

" Restored to liberty, I addetl what I could to my 
mother's jointure, and reducing myself to what I 
thought a competent allowance, I escaped to the lake 
of Geneva, on purpose to row where St. Preux had 
rowed with £loise to the rocks of Miellerie. I found 
no trace of him : but the place did much, and fancy 
the rest. The realities of Rome, have not interested 
more than the mere illusions of these scenes. Yes i 
divine Jeau Jacques ! I have followed thee in thy 
dreams with a pleasure which none but a kindred 
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dreamer could feeL I have sought thee at Char- 
mettes, and tracked thee to Savoy. My heart has 
beat in the same places as thine. Thou art one whom 
I could for ever admire; thy carelessness of the 
future; thy confidence in the present; thy fond ima- 
gination, and the enchantments of thy sentiment — all 
make me bow down before the altar of thy genius^ 
aiid adore thee as an Indian adores the sun.**' 
, This apostrophe, uttered with upraised hands and 
kindling eyes, for a while stopped the enthusiast ii| 
his narration. Some of the company caught a little 
of his fire, and the French gentleman was delighted 
lyith it, and complimented him upon his feeling. 
DeVere also had been particularly interested by other 
parts of his narration ; and though he felt that, with 
all his imagination, Rousseau was a scoundrel, he 
feared to express an opinion, lest it should interrupt 
the story. Went worth had watched the whole with 
fixed attention, and entreated the speaker to proceed. 
I Mr. Rivers went on. ** I roamed about the 
Alps,' and pursued the object of my devotion to 
Cbambeni ; where, however, I could not help 
wondering that a man even of imagination could find 
play for it and compose letters, or any thing else, 
while in the sensible contemplation of nothing but 
chiirniey-tops and house-tiles. But Rousseau was the 
prince of imagination. 

; ^*rl returned to France, and roamed on foot through 
the d^lices of the pays de Henri Quatre ; and thence 
nil over the Pyrenees, on the Spanish sid^ as w«ll as 
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this. My warmth of fancy never left me ; every 
smuggler was a condoltieri, every priest a troubadour. 
It is certain that I many a time loitered to hear a 
guitar, until I knew not where to sup, and have 
actually slept in my cloak at a cottage door. Bin 
remember, this was the climate of roses, of warmth, of 
geniality (to coin a word), of which we poor Saxons 
in vain endeavour to form an idea, 

" Once, after having consumed a whole day in ex- 
ploring the Pic de Midi, where I had seen nothing 
but the iserre, a roaming wolf, or a distant lake, I 
began to long for a shelter wherein to pass the night. 
It had now closed in ; but I knew that the mooa 
would soon rise ; and, as I had continued descending, 
till I had got to the base of the mountain, I hoped 
quickly to find what I wanted. I was not disap* 
pointed, for tlie moon getting a little above the hori- 
zon, by illuminating two or three cottage casements 
to the east, shewed me I had returned to the haunts 
of men. It was the hamlet of St. Elmo. I looked 
for some little auberge, such as the smallest village in 
England generally affords, but could discover none. 
It did not disturb me, for by experience, I knew I 
might trust to the good nature of the people, I only 
stopped to ascertain, by outward appearance, at which 
habitation I had the chance of being received with 
least inconvenience. With this view I leaned over 
the gate of a little orchard, and for a while enjoyed 
the lovely freshness of the herbage. All was silent ; 
but suddenly the silence was broken, not disagreeably, 
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by the sound of a fife playing at a distance. The tone 
was now merry, now grave, but chiefly the former. 
This was quite enough to put me in motion: so 
entering the gate, I directed my steps to the oppo* 
fate hedge, whence the sound came, and found three 
or four young lads, and as many girls, in the basque 
dress, who had left their supper to enjoy a dance by 
the light of the moon. 

^^ It had just ceased as I came up, and I heard the 
fifer, with a tone of commendation, and superiority 
at the same time, saying to a young girl, < Vraimeni 
tu cts bien fatty rtia belle ; presque aussi Men que nous 
autres^ n'ayezpas peur. Mais continuez^ said he« ad* 
dressing the whole party ; ^ vive la dance ! viva la 
gioia /' With this he resumed his fife, and the little 
troop prepared to renew their sport. I was at a loss 
whether to break in upon them by shewing myself, 
or to go back to the house, and make my wants known ; 
but I could not help stopping to remark the young 
person who had been the object of the fifer's com- 
mendation. I, however, could discover nothingy 
though the lights in the sky grew brighter and brighter, 
except that she was remarkably graceful, and moved 
in beautiful time. I never longed so much for a 
dance in my life. 

** Not knowing how best to announce myself, I put 
my flute together, and made a second to the air to 
which the party were dancing, which by no means 
had a bad effect. But it stopped them, and all came 
towards me at once with curiosity, but not rudraess. 

J) 3 



One of the joimg men, indeed, the £fer (who seemed 
to preside), exclaimed, ' Que diedilt, que veux-iu f But 
it went no farther, particularly when I lotd them 1 
was a stranger who loved mu^c and dancing as well 
OS they ; was benighted, and knew not where to find 
refreshment. But I observed the young girl retreated 
hastily to the house. I was soon discovered to be a 
foreigner, and when I had announced I was English, 
1 found it did me no harm ; and an old lady, who had 
by this time joined the party, and seemed the mother, 
or at least the person in authority over all, lo!d me 
in very good French, unmixed with patois, that as 
there was no inn, I should lodge where I was. 

" Nothing could please me more ; so I wa.s wil- 
lingly ushered into rather a ^Ktcions sort of common 
room — in fact, the kitchen, round which two or three 
doors led into smaller rooms, where the family slept. 
One of them, in which there was no despicable bed, 
was allotted to me; and. mean time, a clean wench, 
who was the only servant, began to prepare a supper 
of eggs and legumes, for Monsieur. But as this 
would take time (and time allotted lo pleasure is al- 
ways precious in France), the young fifer, who, to do 
him justice, had as much vivacity and alertness as any 
of his countrymen, proposed they should take one 
more dance, with the addition of my flute to hia fife, 
if Monsieur would condescend. The smiles of two 
or three young girls, who shewed their white teeth 
very prettily in seconding the request, would have 
made rae comply at any time ; but I hoped for a 
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dance myself, and looked round for the fifer's nymph, 
with some disappointment at not finding her among 
tibem. He bad himself gone in quest of her, but 
returned with a mortified air, mingled too with a little 
resentment, at her refusal to return. ^ Cette petite 
chose, ZerUna,^ said he, angrily, < veux-tu la croire ? 
Ettejait la modeHe. She wonH dance any more,^ said 
the fifer, ^ and I was teaching her to dance so well/ 

** * Perhaps,' observed the eldest female, to whom 
he addressed himself, and who was his sister, ^ you 
were too rough with her, Jacques; you know I 
always told you ^e was not made for roughness; 
eUe est trop delicaie, pauvfe JiUey outre ses maOieurs,'* 
Jacques gave her a look, at first angry ; but after- 
wards softening into great seriousness, he added, 
^ Om, tu as raisofif Jacquelme; et moij comme tau- 
jourSy fai tort,^ With that he flung out of doors, 
and we heard no more of dancing that night, for 
Jacques seemed the life and soul of the party. • 

" By this time my little supper was ready, and 
I sat down to it with appetite enough ; but some- 
how or another I could not help thinking of Zerlina, 
and was only consoled by the hope of seeing her in 
the morning." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE MAN OF IMAGINATION CONCLUDES HIS STOBY. 



Tbou, dearest Perdita. . . • ■ « 
Or 111 be thine, my fair. 
Or not my father's, for I cannot be 
Mine own, nor any thing to any, if 
I be not thine. 

SaAK%TBAK». 



*^ Nob was the hope disappointed ; for as the 
family were all cottagersj^ though at their ease, they 
could not afford ^separate apartments, still less sepa- 
rate meals. I was delighted, therefore, to find all 
my hosts (Zerlina amongst them), seated on a stone 
bench under a luxuriant vine, at their cheerful early 
breakfast, made still more cheerful by the freshness 
of the morning. To be sure, the repast was at first 
but of brown bread and goat's milk; but not only 
was I accustomed to that, but it was soon reinforced 
by ceufsfrauj and a tasse de chocolate which I foimd 
was meant for me. The romance of the thing gaye 
the whole scene a zest, which more sumptuous enter- 
tainments to me often wanted. But who would 
have thought of the quality of a breakfast, or even 
of breakfast itself, when Zerlina was there ? 

** She arose with the rest on my approach ; and 
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while they all opened in little babbling compliments, 
she made me a silent but so graceful a courtesy, and 
the courtesy was accompanied by such a blushing air 
of retiredness, and yet, as it seemed to me, it was so 
polite (if I did not even think it so high bred), that 
my interest, already much on the qui vive^ was all 
her's in a moment. 

*^ She was the clearest brunette I ever saw ; and 
full of expression, at least I made her so, which is 
the same thing. She had the finest turned arms, and 
wrists, and hands ; and her head was as well set on 
her neck as a statuary could have wished. But even 
if it had been ill-shaped, the gipsey had contrived to 
set it off with a crimson silk net, the tassels of which 
were intermixed with a profusion of her dark tresses, 
in a manner so piquante that there was no keeping 
one^s eyes off it. Then her shape, form, figure, 
action, oh ! they were inimitable. I cannot tell you. 
Sir, how soon and how entirely she got possession of 
me ; and yet without speaking a word.^' 

De Vere would have smiled, had not some too inte- 
resting recollections come across him , so contenting 
himself with saying, he could perfectly well understand 
this, Mr, Rivers continued. *^ But she set herself off 
so by her dress ! I cannot describe her dress; but 
you shall see it in her picture, as I sketched it, though 
it was no more than that of a Fyrenean Paysanne. 
It was a simple boddice of black silk, laced with crim- 
son ribbon, and having a stand up collar in the nature 
of a ruff, which left open a graceful tliroat, ornamented 
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by a string of cora], and a crosa of gold. Beneath, a 
crimson petticoat, not silk, but of the fine stuff of the 
country, was just short enough to shew the prettieet 
foot in the world. Well! I had often been in love at 
first right, but now I prepared for it in earnest, 
Jacques was at her ^de, and shewed her all rustic 
attentions. He cut lier loaf for her, culled her eggs 
for her, and pressed her to eat, I thought Jacques 
looked particularly ugly. Yet she did not seem to 
encourage him, and said little in return for a thousand 
country complimMits. 

" You may suppose I was much questioned by 
my good humoured hosts, but not by her. She did 
not utter a word. But I observed she was very 
attentive to all I said, and I translated that into a 
great deal. We talked of England, 'Mam'seUe cti- 
tend TAnghis,' said Jacqueline, * Est il possible?' 
said I. * I hale rAnglois,' said Jacques. ' C'est une 
vilaine langue — Vous Hes malkonnHe^ said his 
mother. 

" ' Toiyuurs tort,' cried Jacques, looking sulky, 
and was silent for the rest of the breakfast. 

" I could enlarge much on all this, but will not 
detain you. It is sufficient, as you may suppose, 
that upon Jacqueline's information, 1 addressed myself 
in English to Zerlina, who answered me with some 
shyness, but very prettily, and only kindled my inte- 
rest more and more to know who she was, and how 
she came to be domesticated with beings, evidently so 
much her inferiors. Besides, I remembered the 
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expvemioD of Jacqtieliiie the evening before^ .' Outre 
^ tnalheurs.^ No ! there was no stirring Ull I had 
fj^seovered what they were. 

, ^^. Discover them I did, and strange they proved; 
^Ifraoge eneiugh even for me. You will perhaps scarce 
heUeve me when I tell you the native country of 
Zerlina was Poland : the seat . of her misfortunes as 
19^1 as those of so many others at that cruel time. 
I have, told .you I was no politician, and I never 
thought much about the rascally partition just then 
gpii^ on, though dinned daily in my ears by my 
patron Sir John, from whom I had escaped. But 
I now thought of nothing else. 

.^^Zerlina was the daughter and sister of the 
Sj;aroste Zerlinsky. Her mother was Englii^^ and a 
Mordaunt: hence her pretty English tongue. And as 
Miss Mordaunt had travelled much in Italy for her 
health, hence Zerlina's Italian name. The family 
settled some time at Baghieres, the Bath of the 
Pyrenees, to which people of all nations flocked; 
and here the match took place between Miss Mor- 
daunt and the Staroste Zerlinsky, and here Zerlina 
was bom. Afterwards they went to Poland with a 
Pyrenean nurse, of whom hereafter. 
, *^ All was happy for some years ; till those mismes 
arose, which afford no play to the imagination but 
such as I am by no means fond of. 

^* Zerlina's mother was dead, and .her father had 
nobly opposed the three crowned birds of prey who 



were devouring his fine country. But he perished in 
unequal battle against the Russians, who claimed him, 
his son, and Zerlina, too, as subjects, by a law of their 
own making. The son was seized in his own house, 
and hurried to liead-quarters to be tried for treason, 
though he had not yet been in arms, and had never 
heard of any sovereign but Poniatowski. Think of 
my glory, when I telt you his life was saved, though 
his hbertj could not be preserved, by the energy of 
the gentle girl I have just described to you !" 

Here the whole company became elevated with 
pleasure, as well as curiosity, and Mr, Rivers, greatly 
animated, went on. 

"As soon as she heard of his capture, and of 
what he was accused, ignorant as she was of the 
world, and even of Poland, where she had never 
stirred from her father's house ; unaccustomed even to 
the sight of men (in truth but then barely eighteen), 
she conceived the great, the romantic design, God bless 
her for it," said Rivers, with an emotion caught by 
all his guests, " of appearing before the military 
tribunal that was to try him, with the hope to save 
his life." 

The company were breathless, 

" And nobly she performed it," continued Rivers, 
" though she had two hundred miles to travel ; 
through roads full of savages, and of which she was 
wholly ignorant. With no male friend to protect 
her — nothing but a guide — she traiersed her smoak- 
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ing country to the Russian head quarters, and pre* 
senting herself to tlie general, besought him to hear 
her. 

*' * I have no hope,* smd the tremulous gbl, in 
tears, * that begging a brother's life, as a favour, will 
do ; but if a trial is allowed, and proofs that he has 
never been in arms, I have brought them with me to 
throw at your feet.' 

*^ The astonished old Scythian, to whom she ad- 
dressed herself, had some heart left. He looked at 
her, then at her papers, and then at her again ; and 
for the first time in bis life, hesitated about a military 
execution. But the proofs were clear, and Zerlina 
touching : and somehow or another he felt that Zer- 
linsky was innocent — so he sent him to Siberia.* 

" As for Zerlina, after being allowed to embrace 
her brother, the same good Providence which had 
protected her to head-quarters, protected her back 
again. But she found the family fortune confiscated, 
her house in ruins, and had no where to lay her head 
but in the cottage of her nurse, then a widow, about 
thirty miles off. Here she remained in safety for 
three months, and passed for, and dressed like her 
nurse's daughter. But in vain, for the province in 
which she now resided, had been seized by Prussia, 
and the good Frederick, finding a number of his 
beloved Prussians without wives, thought it but right 
to provide them with that necessary comfort. He 

* For the honour of woman let it be known, that this is a 
story of real life. 
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had just issued an order therefore, for every family 
in which there was a marriageabk girl, to send her 
with a pc»ticHi of household stuff, to the husbands 
whom he had sdected for them, on the other side of 
the Oder. The general who had the execution of 
this order, had already pitched upon Zarlina. 

^ There was nothing left for har but to fly, and no 
place to fly to but England or the Pjnrenees, th^ 
old nurse^s native country. 

*^ England was too &r off, and Zerhna knew not 
her relations ; so they flew, that is, they came in a 
waggon to Bagniercs, where the good nurse hoped to 
find her family. She found only an uncle, but he 
was grown old, and had retired to die in the hamlet 
where I met Zerlina. *Twas a beautiful hamlet, as 
I have told you : and Zerlina, who courted priviicy, 
entreated her nurse to settle there. She had saved 
some ducats from the wreck of her fortune, and all 
her mother's jewels : and luckily the Poles are very 
fond of jewels. Her nurse, too, had a little hoard. 
So they established themselves humbly but comfort- 
ably at St. Elmo. Alas ! in twelve months Zerlina 
lost this faithful old friend, and was glad to be re- 
ceived as a boarder by the respectable old lady in 
whose cottage I found her." 

Here Mr. Rivers stoj^d, as if doubtful whether 
he had not told enough, but no one seeming to relax 
in his disposition to listen, he went on. 

^n^tbis sequestered spot she endeavoured to 
llCHn^lf. She liked the females and all shewed 
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her attentioii. Too ranch attention, for Jacques— but 
bang Jacques — he did not succeed and was so un- 
happy, poor felloWy that one morning he left us, with 
his Montero cap on his head, a long gun on his 
dioulder, and a leathern bottle and wallet at his back. 
He said be would just go and fetch us an iserre. I shall 
i^ever forget his blue stockings and red garters, tied 
under the knee. A fine figure, Sir, for a picture ; 
and I wish I had taken him. But I never saw hin> 
aft^wards. He said he would only climb the moun- 
tains ; but he climbed into Savoy, and never can)e 
back while I was in the village." 
/Here Mr. Rivers concluded, sayingv^ My tale is 
done, for as you may suppose, the admiration Thad 
conceived for. the beauty of Zerlina, did not diminish 
by learning her history and character. Such was the 
esteem kindled by these, that had she been plain, I 
believe I should have been equally won. As it was— 

'1 loved her for the dangers shs bad past. 
And she loved me that 1 did pity them.* 

In short, I married her. Marriage usually puts an 
end to imagination. But it was not so with mine. 
What I have been telling you happened five or six 
years ago, and I am now about thirty ; but, thank 
Heaven, imagination has not yet failed me. To be 
siure, I suppose Zerlina is not so much of a nymph 
as she used to be. But I cannot find it out ; and 
the knowledge of her virtue, and the recollection of 
the Fomance which brought us together, not only 
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point every charm, but are always new to our 
hearts. I have a boy who already repeats verses ; 
and a girl who is an angel. We still dance in an 
(orchard, and I still play the iiute." 

It was late night when the friends returned to 
their lodgings from Rivers' supper, and Rivers' story. 
They were both much impressed by it, and they 
agreed that what Wentworth in his speculation had 
desptdred to meet with — a man full of interests uncon- 
nected with the business of life — was here found. 
They agreed, indeed, that most who were engaged in 
that business would laugh at Rivers as a madman, or 
at best as a very great fool. But to Wentworth, in 
his then frame of mind, the man of imagination 
seemed a person of a higher world. " For though,'* 
said Wentworth, " he talked a great deal of what 
many of us would, and not unjustly, call nonsense, 
yet never man was seemingly more qualified to laugh 
in his turn at our struggles, or tell a minister of state, 
I want nothing of you." 

" He would at farthest," observed De Vere, ^^ tell 
the minister to stand out of his sunshine, if he were 
in it. He beats Bolingbroke all to nothing with his 
philosophy and his inscriptions." 

*^ He is certainly an enviable person," proceeded 
Wentworth ; " and whether we may agree with him 
or not in the road he has taken to happiness, I never 
saw more sincerity in the enjoyment of it. He puts 
us matter-of-fact people to the blush. In imagining 
all, he possesses all.'' 
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<^ He possesses the woman he loves,^' remarked De 
Vere. 

A silence of some minutes ensued, each revolving 
the tale they had heard according to his different 
notions, till they separated for the night to think of 
it alcme. 

They passed a week or two in this country of 
romance, the tutelar deities of which seemed the en- 
thusiastic Aivers and his touching Uttle wife — both 
of whom became objects of their close observation. 
In truth, the friends expected to detect something 
like vacuity in their enjoyments. But no. The imagi- 
nation of Rivers gilded every thing with sunshine. 
He was out of doors whenever the weather did not 
forbid, and when it did, employed himself in reading 
to his wife. 

The friends were curious to observe the subjects 
he generally chose, which they concluded would be 
of the Ariosto school. To their surprise they found 
them to be history and memoirs, or those writers who 
have best painted the manners and follies of men. 
Expressing wonder at it, Rivers told them that it 
was this that made his liberty so sweet; for if he 
did not know the world, either through himself or 
others, he might hanker after it. Hence in graver 
moments, Plutarch and Horace were always his 
favourite authors. 

De Vere particularly marked this, and said, if his 
were madness, there was at least method in it. 

De Vere profited, by Rivers's acquiuntance with 
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the news of Poland, to extract from him both infor- 
mation and advice, as to tlie despairing prospect of 
that ill-fated country. But Rivers was far more 
disposed to talk of the chaise de Ramier, or wild 
pigeons, than of a hopeless cause which he could not 
remedy ; and for this purpose he led them over the 
mountains to Bagnieres, to see what in fact was a 
curiosity, and, at that time of the year, proved no 
unpleasant expedition. In the chasse de Ramier, 
peasants skilled in the art (some of them coming a 
hundred miles for that purpose), repaired to a high 
wood of cork trees, over which flocks of these 
pigeons (thousands in numbci) regularly parsed about 
this time, in the manner of birds of passage. The 
wood was lined with nets, extending perhaps three 
or four hundred yards. In advance, were raised 
masts, fifty or sisty feet high, on the top of which 
sat a watchman, provided witli machines of light 
wood, in the shape of a hawk with spread wings. 
On the approach of the birds to a proper point, these 
were launched in the air with great force, and the 
game, stocking to avoid the supposed destruction, 
flew into real, by endeavouring to pass through the 
wood, where they were caught in the nets. 

The chasse was periodical, and lasted some days. 
It always occasioned a sort of holiday wlien it oc- 
curred ; hundreds of idlers, cheerful and uncheerful, 
flocking from the neighbouring places (but espe- 
daily Bagnieres), to behold the sport. These made 
a sort of fair, or rather encampment, chiefly com- 
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posed of huts, which were run up in an hour or two, 
from boughs and branches. Here there was a univer- 
sal pic-nic during the day, and many remained all 
night with no other bed than dry leaves. The night, 
however, was seldom entirely devoted to sleep : the 
watchers, tempted by that fine climate, beguiled the 
time by roaming about in companies to the sound of 
the guitar and tambour basque ; which produced in 
the stillness, and especially at a distance, a delight- 
ful effect. 

All this was so new, and at the same time so 
pleasing both to Wentworth and De Vere, that, could 
the former have forgotten he had been a minister, and 
might be so again, and the latter not only that he 
had been and was still a lover, but that he meditated 
a more distant flight frmn her he loved, both would 
have been content to have followed Rivers^s standard 
for a much longer time than they did. 

As it was, the diversion of gloomy remembrances 
was much assisted, and the health of Wentworth 
rapidly restored, by such a way of life. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

EEACTION. 

Time hath, my lord, a wallet on bis back. 
Wherein he puts alms for oblivion. 
A great-sized monster of ingratitude. 
Those scraps are good deeds past ; which are devoured 
As faf*t as tbey are made, forgot as soon as done. 

Shaksfbaks. 

Torrents and fells are delightful thiugs to look 
at in fine weather ; but one cannot always have fine 
weather. It is charming also to paint ; but one 
cannot always be painting. The contemplation of 
man, indeed, under his various appearances, is 
delightful to the moral observer ; and a new or pri- 
mitive people is a noble field of interest, until it is 
got by heart. Hence the charm of pastoral life to 
a man accustomed to cities ; and the sweets of repose, 
to one jaded by the contests of passion. To youth 
also, which has all time before it, and all the world 
to choose in, and which, therefore, can play the pro- 
digal with both time and the world, pleasure seems 
interminable, because ever seen through the glass of 
hope. O ! its careless uncertainty is delicious \ It 
gilds all prospects, and gives body to wishes ; nor 
can the most successful certainty of after times, not 
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ev^i if it make a prime minister cS a clerk, or a eom- 
mander-in-chief of a private soldier, erer equal, in 
real happiness, that of the simple stripling who hopes 
all, and believes what he hopes. 

^^ Where do you live r* said I, onoe to an erect 
Irish boy of fifteen. ^ Wherever there are the best 
potatoes,*' was the answ^. ** And where deep ?** 
** Wherever there is the best hay.'* Sudi beings 
may roam unheeded and unheeding through pathless 
wilds, not sleep the less sound because they know 
not where they are. 

Not so with the veterans cX the world, particulariy 
if they have sacrificed to any great passk», and only 
fled from it as a rdief, when its mischiefs pressed too 
sorely upon them; as little with those high and 
honourable i^Hrits, who are bom to serve mankind 
by directing, and whose province it is, thcrefiore, to 
live in the midst of them. 

It is certain, the journey of our travellers to the 
Pyrenees, the ughts they saw, and the life they led 
there, had opened a source of pleasure and cX thought 
to diem both, to which they gave themselves up at first 
with devotion. But somehow or another, this al- 
tered by degrees ; and thou^ Wentwordi continued 
to admire the energies of Rivers, in the pursuit of 
hia own peculiar happiness, his admiration b^an to 
be mixed with wonder that they did not wear out. 
De Vere too began to be ashamed, at having suf- 
fered that design which so tempted his free qpirit 
when he left England, in favour ci the Polish cause, 

IrOL. III. £ 
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to languish as it had done, even after his first object, 
that of soothing and restoring Wentworth, had 
beeu accompHshed. To be sure, both Rivers, and 
Wentworth himself, had much shaken him from a 
resolution which, from the constant advices received 
from tlie north, appeared now to be Quixotish. But 
his inclination still bent that way, and his unwilling- 
ness to return to England remained undiminished. 

In this state of abated enjoyment, on the one part, 
and irresolution on the other, the month of October 
approaching, and Parliament definitively summoned 
for the dispatch of business, both the gentlemen felt 
much excited by a letter, with the London post- 
mark, and si^ed " Herbert," on the outside. It 
was directed to Wentworth, who read it with avidity ; 
and it contained many passages too applicable to our 
subject, not to be recorded, 

" What you tell me," said the letter, " of the 
restoration of your health, and, in part, of your mind, 
delights me. Your way of life too, and the scenes 
you describe, would al most make my old age roman- 
tic, and long to join you. But I fear I have too 
long preferred Homer and Thucydides, to Virgil and 
Ariosto ; and the historical plays of Shakspeare, to 
Oberon and Titania, to hazard what I know would 
be a disappointment. The regions of fancy, indeed, 
are still charming ; but fancy is often as charming in 
the closet, as in the supposed realities of what she 
makes us dream. Shall I own to you, that your 
visit- (if I may so call it) to Bolingbroke was far more 
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interesting than your Pyrenees? All you find there, 
^(imves that the * real study of mankind is man.* Mr. 
'(RtveHt is tb be sure a wonderful creature ; but he is 
at least a nondescript, and probably unique. Ndther 
yoa nttr Dte Vcre are, however, like him, nor made to 
'dbxe nway life in useless imagination. You say he 
k happy; but his happiness is not, and cannot be, 
either ycfom or your friend^s. He cannot direct the 
^ihirld, however he may the shepherds of the Pyre- 
nees. I question if he could even direct the latter; 
for who does not know that shepherds once were 
bonquerors and Idngs^ and had energies which cannot 
be his? Upon both of you the world has claims. 
Your duty is concerned. And in regard to my ftiend 
De Vere, however we must respect those dispositions 
in favour of unhappy Poland, which animated him 
on leaving England, I trust I need not set forth to 
his good sense, the nullity, I had almost said the 
ridicule of supposing that his single arm (and that 
'not an experienced one), can do any good to a cause 
now universally despaired of. But were this not so, 
and with even a mere view to your own reputations, 
no talents in this country can sleep, and yet preserve 
command. The sword, rusty in its scabbard, is no 
longer a sword. The brightest diamond withdrawn 
ftom sight, is no longer dazzling. In its absence 
inferior stones begin to shine. Remember Achilles, 
during whose cessation Ajax filled the eyes of the 
Grecian camp. 
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" Perhaps I sbould not be thus urgent, oi thus 
free, but for what I see passing here. Lord Old- 
castle triumphs ; of Lord Mowbray's catastrophe, 
you are, no doubt, informed ;, and Lord Cleveland 
says you are not to be feared. Yet the discontents 
are outrageous, and your absence during so much of 
the last session, has brought forward others, whom 
the ministers afl'ect to estimate as at least your equal. 
It is said they court them, and even coalitions are 
talked of; and when your name is mentioned, the 
Up is pursed up, and it is asked, in a tone 1 venture 
not to describe, ' What is he doing in the Pyrenees ?' 
Depend upon it, secession, or even withdrawing from 
sight, never did good ; and in times not pregnant 
with great events, the maxim of ' nobody is missed,' 
is but too well founded. But your teacher and mine 
has put all this in a light so infinitely more forcible 
than J can, that I must conclude with rather a large 
quotatjon : 

' Perseverance, dear my lord. 

Keeps honour bright : to have done, is to bang 

Quite out of fashion, like a iiisty mail 

In monumeDtal mockery.' 

" Again, 

• Time it like a fashionable hoft. 
Thai alighttj shakes his partiog guest by the hand. 
And with bis hands outstrelch'd as he would fly, 
Gratips in the comer: welcome ever soulei. 
And ferewell goes oo( sighing-' 
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^< Adieu! do not let the wisdom of Ulysses be 
thrown awliy upon you."* 

In the present temper of Wentworth, this letted 
bad almost the effect of a match laid to a train. He 
felt as strong and active in health as ever; and, 
during the rest of the day, few questions were asked 
bttt what concerned the distance and state of th^ 
roads to Paris. Both gentlemen were puzzled by the 
{Mttsage which alluded io-itOTd Mowbray*s catas- 
trophe; and De Vete, in particular, was filled witK 
tifterest, and wished to return. But he trembled 
when he remembered the last winter, and thought 
prospectively of the next. 

^ It is not," said he to Wentworth, <* that I am not 
alive to the President's letter, or that I am the 
Quixote he would so justly suppose me, could I fancy 
myself in my single person, bom to restore liberty, 
where it has been abandoned by nations. If Europe 
allow this nefarious partition, individuals may Uush 
for it, but can do no more. I am also moved to know 
what has been the fate of my uncle, to which Dr. 
Herbert alludes. But I have too little happiness, 
too little prospect at home, to make me scan with 
much nicety, the chances of ultimate success to any 
cause I may embrace abroad. Your way is pointed 
out ; mine is still to seek." 

" And is not my way, yoitr way ?" said Went- 
w(H*th, kindly. 

* Evidently alluding to the fine speech of Ulysses in Troilot 
^nd Cressida. 
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*' It would be, and willingly," replied De Vere, 
" should I ever recover my power of fighting by your 
tide in parliament." 

" You mean your influence at Wellsbury," said 
Wentworth ; " but meantime, is there any thing to 
prevent your entering the lists through the means 
of others — with our powerful parliamentary coddcc- 
tions ?" 

" Excuse me," cried De Vere, interrupting biro. 
" If you are kind enough to mean that I may be 
returned through some great friend of your's, whose 
orders I must therefore follow, and whose optnions I 
must therefore consult; in short, through whose 
reflected grace alone I can be deemed even worthy of 
notice,— such a seat I will never hold." 

" Let U3 explain to one another," said Wentworth, 
mildly. *' That you arc made to follow in a train, 
hke Clayton, and add one more to the cyphers of the 
House, no one who knows you will suppose, nor will 
you believe that such was my meaning. But however 
beautiful the contrary may be in theory, experience 
proves that to act thr()Ugh and with party, can alone 
confer the power of being useful. And if so, it is 
one thing to be brought into parliament because we 
are of a certain party, and a very different one to 
enlist in a party because we are brought into parlia- 
ment." 

" That is perfectly true," said De Vere ; " but 
that it is possible to be turned out by him who brings 
me in, would paralyze me. No ! in whatever I may 
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0Of^^^I ttrnftthave the free use of my arms, nor 
ever/fiMir.itte losS' of them* I must be thorougfaly 
met JuriSf before I could feel that freedom of actioDy 
tiMtt dignity of independence, which could alone 
KQider me capable of serving a party, could I belong 
Hormone. - With this, a simple vote, even unaccom- 
pK&kd by any other personal consequence than 
integrity, might do you service — without this, the 
bttBt- abilities, nay, eloquence itself, is thrown away.*^ 
.vj<</ YetieloqUeoce is sometimes commanding, always 
dmxiSiagy': said Wentworth, warming towards a gift 
with) wfaiidi he was himself so eminently endowed. 
>^ 5*. I cb Bot undervalue it," returned De Vere ; 
H bdl after all that has been said of the insincerity 
of statesmen, and the venality of senates, I am not 
sttch a stranger to the character of my countrymen, 
jMi'DOt tobave seen that for eloquence to have weight 
k'nmst be set oiF by honesty, and that an eloquent 
tog\ie is but an eloquent rogue after all." 
t Wentworth smiled, but De Vere went on : ** Yes, 
witb but little experience, I have yet made out that 
Aamder is, upon the whole, what bears the English 
atatesman through ; at least, that character without 
vbetoric will beat rhetoric without character.*' 
^ ^- *^ I at least honour you for this,^ said Wentworth; 
*^ jet am I far from thinking that the independent 
votes which really make the statesman proud, are not 
to be found among those who follow a particular con- 
nection, or are only to be found where perhaps you 
obiy look for them — among the members for countief. 
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Aa we are in the Pyrenees, and not in the atmosphere 
of Westminster, to you I may say it, that tliere is 
not only as much party spirit, but as much prostralUm 
among the greatest country gentlemen as the closest 
borough holders. I question if the country gentle- 
man be not the greater slave of the two. The only 
difference is in the masters. For the county member 
crouches as much to his elector, yields his opinion, 
votes against his conscience as often, if not oftener 
than the little burgess who follows the patron of his 
choice : only in the one case, the independent, as he 
^s called, has a thousand lords ; in the other, but one. 
In proof of this, look at the county member, shak- 
ing for his seat towards the end of a parliament, and 
ask what is become of the pride and self-consequence 
that marked the beginning of it ?" 

" I fear this is but too true," observed De Vere, 
" hut it interferes not with what 1 have said on the 
value of character.'' 

" On the contrary," replied Wentworth, " it con- 
firms it ; and I so entirely agree with you, that 
ambitious as I am supposed to be, the summit of ray 
ambition is to rule through that character. This 
only can gratify the best pride of a statesman, and 
for this, if I mistake not, the state is preparing itself. 
There may yet be years of impurity to throw off, and 
of corruptions to cure ; there may even be a great 
crisis, and things may be worse before they are better. 
The Clevelands and even the Claytons may gain the 
upper-hand ; but depend upon it, the time will come. 
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nay, perhaps is not far off, wlicn a first minister may 
find that his character will be as firm a support as 
his ability; nhen sincerity of heart and openness of 
manner may do as much for a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as his figures; and when a Secretary of 
State who promotes English iniercsts, without being 
too tenderly alive to every brawl of the Continent, 
will govern with more facility than all the Machlavels 
we have ever heard of." 

De Vere pressed hia friend heartily by the hand at 
this speech, and pleased himself with the hope that 
it might be prophetic. 

" I feel it here," cried Wentworth, putting his 
baud to his breast, ** I see it in vision, though I may 
not live to know it in reality. The spread of know- 
ledge and wealth must have its natural effect ; the 
king will realize Temple's picture of the man of hia 
people ; and ministers, as you often wish, will govern 
for the people, not for themselves." 

Nothing could be more consonant to all the best 
hopes of De Vere ; and his patriotism was delighted 
to find that a man, though a minister, might be 
patriotic i nor was the impression weakened, when 
Wentworth proceeded to say, that if ever he returned 
to power, it would be his pride to rally round him the 
best spirits of the country, without regard to the old 
arts of governing. " They must be young," said he, 
" and new to things, and not hackneyed in the tram- 
mels which Lord Olclcastle knows are ruining him, 
and yet has not the firmness to break through." 
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Then seetDg De Vere's eyes sparkling with the 
pleasure which ail this kindled, he very franlf ly asked 
if he meant still to abandon him, aiid pursue an un- 
known path on the Continait alone ? 

De Vere allowed that he waa much embarrassed ; 
for he felt, he said, the cowardice of leaving hi» 
friend with such noble objecls to struggle for 
alone, and then perhaps only return to share in las 
success. 

" I shall envy even the satellites I have mentioned,' ' 
added |je, " who may have hovered round you, and 
witnessed if not partaken of your glory. But what 
efforta can be those of a man without arms, and 
against whom the tide of prejudice seems to have set 
among all his old companions ?'' 

He was prevented from going on, by the delivery 
o£ a packet which had been delayed, and which imme- 
diately absorbed him. It was from his mother, wbo 
after treating the account of the Pyrenees very dif- 
ferently from Herbert, concluded by saying, " I am, 
thank Heaven, well ; but I am sorry to say your 
uncle breaks visibly to all who know him. He bears 
his mortificaUon worse than I could have hopeil ; is 
full of fears for himself; and Constance has shut out 
the world during the whole Bunimer, to shut herself 
up with him at Castle Mowbray. Her confinement 
lias hurt her; exercise has been prescribed, and she 
often rides Beauty, which 1 have sent her at her own 
desire." 

De Vere trembled with curiosity and interest when 



he' came^ ta tliescf Imes, which he read twice before he 
locHlId proeeed: 
* Lady Eleioior, adverting to one of the causes that 
took him abroad, as totally despaired of, in the minds 
o^ the most' romantic, concluded thus: " Think not, 
iny dear son, that this proceeds from a womanish fear, 
or a motheh**s anxiety. I tell you only the universal 
tipinion' in England. I speak not of those little 
spirits who think all ardour ridiculous which tliey do 
not, or cannot partake, but of all the best informed 
'«tld least selfish, with whom I have communication. 
Believing this opinion to be the true one, I fear not 
ttitiy smister motiye within myself, nor being thought 
to act like an unworthy mother, if I tell you that 
Talbois languishes for its master, as I for my 

This noble and affecting conclusion to a letter 
Which was otherwise full of the deepest interest, revo- 
Iutio)iized De Vere. His mother stood all before 
him, and the mere name of Constance on catchinig 
his eye, called the blood into his cheeks. It has 
been said, ** What is there in a name?'' What is 
thete not ? Is it not extraordinary, that a few black 
marks on white paper, without coming in contact 
'with any part' of our bodies, shall be able thus to 
affect us? And can any man really think that the 
soul that can be thus affected, is a material ma- 
bbine? 

De Vere was almost as decidedly, certainly as 
qtiickly changed by this letter, as Wentworth was' 
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by his. Poland was efFectuaUy banished, and Con- 
stance Dursiag her Bick father, and shut out from 
the world during a whole summer, was ihe only 
object for which he had aoy vision, during his 
entire journey with Wentworth from Bagnieres to 
Dover, 
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So thought the Lady Constance, without (like 
Portia) consulting her wMting-maid ; and she thought 
eo, as we have seen, before the first winter of her 
introduction in the world was over. 

We left her, after endeavouring, in vain, to soothe 
her father in his distress, under phantoms which his 
imagination had conjured up, but which were also 
dreaded by Lords Oldcastle and Cleveland ; so all- 
devouring is the suspicion of the ambitious. In ear- 
Uer days, Godolphin took the alarm, and prophesied 
ruin, at the sight of Harley's coach coming from 
No wonder, then, that these watchful 
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persons were tremuiously alive when they were told 
by Clayton (whom they had sent there fur t)ie pur- 
pose), that Lord B Ijad twice supped with 

the royal party at Windsor. 

The consternation did not end here ; for a great 
officer of the Crown, whose attachment to the minis- 
try had begun to be equivocal, and who was, there- 
fore, still more strictly observed, had actually brought 
into the very council-cliamber the hat of one of the 
royal brothers, instead of his own, by which a secret 
interview at the palace had been detected ; and what 
was worse, the officer, under so trimming a minister as 
Lord Oldcastlc, was thought too powerful to be dis- 
placed. Lord Cleveland, who urged instant punish- 
ment, but without success, was so alarmed at this 
cowardice, that he sounded a sauve qui pent; ob> 
serving, however, drily, that his character of a king's 
friend made it indifierent to him who was in, who 
out. This did not diminish the misery of Lord 
Mowbray. lo short, the whole afforded an useful 
lesson to an observer, upon the nothingness of ambi- 
tion, when so little understood, or rather so abjectly 
pursued, as to fix its views on place as an end, not as 
a mean of glory. 

Youthful and inexperienced as she was, to no one 
was this more obvious than to Constance; and, we 
may add, to no one did it bring more chagrin. 
Though composed of those elements which inclined 
her to filial reverence, even as a necessary part of her 
fai^piDesB, she could not shut her eyes to what (to 
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say the very best of it) appeared the weakness of her 
father ; and when he continued to complain of the 
world, and talked of evils which to her seemed so 
beneath tlie good and great, we will not say how 
shocked she was in her best feelings. Uneasy before, 
from she knew not what disappointments, this became 
downright distress. Ambition, as she saw it pursued, 
began to be hateful to her, and no object among all 
tile brilliant prospects of her life seemed so desirable, 
as to separate her father, if she could, from the 
alliance he had made with men on whom she willinjly 
l^d the blame of all the self-torment which he evi- 
dently suffered. 

Poor, simple Constance ! how wouldest thou have 
been laughed at in the world, if this little endeavour 
of thy natural heart bad b^en known among the 
thousand flatterers that thronged thy brilliant draw- 
ing-rooms !— insects that enjoyed the dazzle of the 
minute, and thought all grandeur consisted in high- 
sounding titles or power, no matter how acquired, or 
at what price pursued. 

But Constance was not one of these. Her own 
disposition, together with Lady Clanellan's lessons, 
and her aunt Lady Eleanor's history, had made her 
peculiarly alive to passing scenes; and the futility of 
most of them (any more than the extreme luxury in 
which she was immei-aed), to produce the only end of 
our being— fiappiness. The death of Beaufort had 
been a shock to her which was even yet not worn out ; 
nor could she help wondering at many of her young 
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omspanions, who, after talking of it with emotion on 
one 'day, forgot it tl^ next, and now only seemed 'to 
remember it as an event in history. This and the 
Ipss (thongh temporary) to society of such a man lem 
Wentworth ; and, may we not add, the separation of 
Mortimer from his friends, made her serious and. 
uneasy, though decked with all the trappings of 
public show ; and the heiress of Mowbray gave many 
a sigh under the jewels which nightly sparkled on 
her bosom. . 

'If she turned from ambition to other interests, the 
prospect was still less exhilarating. She was still sur^ 
rounded by suitors, many of whom might be lovers, 
and some of them worthy. But from most she 
turned, as actuated, if not by mean, at best by mixed 
motives ; and even among those whose frame of mind 
she respected, she found not one who possessed that 
grace in disclosing it, that engaging compound of 
look, manner, and speech; in short, that nameless 
something, which interests we know not how, charms 
we know not why, and steals into our hearts before 
we are aware of it. 

Constance might be difficult, and she had a right 
to be so ; but it was not the difficulty of pride. On 

the contrary, she had a soul formed for the gentlest 
impressions ; as she well proved to those of her own 
fex whom she loved. In regard to ours, except in ao 
far as an habitual interest respecting De Vere was 
concerned, there was an absolute void, and that void 
was not filled up by the number or variety of her 



admirers. Some of them embarrassed her by the 
splendour of their proposals ; some teased her by their 
perseverance, and others affronted her by their pride. 
The Duke of Bellamont had long left her, piqued 
that his attentions were repulsed. Lord Cleveland 
was piqued too, and meditated revenge, which ex- 
cited the energetic, and distressed the softer parts of 
her character. 

She saw but one opening for relief either for her- 
self or her father — a flight from London to Castle 
Mowbray. And this, with all submission, she ven- 
tured to propose. 

But these were not times to remove so far, and the 
tremulous lord of that castle felt himself far from 
safe within its walls. Another castle, was, he thought, 
the focus of intrigue, and if he must leave London, 
he imagined that the air of Windsor was quite as 
good as Staffordshire. He indeed consulted the 
minister as his chief, and Lord Cleveland as his 
friend, upon the propriety of remaining all the summer 
within the royal atmosphere ; and they both, very 
heartily, and, we believe, sincerely, told him, they 
-saw no necessity for it, But it was an ambiguous 
mode of expression ; and the more active penetration 
of Mr. Clayton, had made his patron miserable by 
observing, that if the report was tnie, that a new 
arrangement was in contemplation, nothing could be 
more convenient for such views, than his absenting 
.himself at such a time. Lord Mowbray, more and 
more assailed by fear, became more and more un- 
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happy, XMXt did the abandonment of his own lordly 
castle, and the temporary occupation of an ephemeral 
villa at Old Windsor, at all diminish his anxiety. 

In truth, Clayton was no more than right, though 
he knew not the extent to which he was so. Thtf 
trimming politics of Lord Oldcastle, had met the 
same fate with most half measures. Demands of sf 
participation of power rose upon him in proportion ter 
his timidity ; and he had become reduced to the ques- 
tion whether he should himself retire, or oblige some, 
at least, of his subordinate colleagues to give way to' 
more active spirits. 

Under this aspect of affairs, Lord Mowbray be- 
came ill ; and Constance, who never stirred from hifi 
couch, had the misfortune to find all her little topiet 
of consoladcm thrown away, because he could not 
understand them. On the other hand, Clayton was 
for ever in request, for ever passing to take account 
of the visitors at the royal residence, or sent on con- 
fidential messages to Downing-street ; in the entan- 
gled replies to which latter, less tact than his own 
could discover, it was any thing but the intention U> 
return an intelligible answer. The confident himself, 
indeed, became alarmed, and did not spare his patron 
on that account. He had endeavoured to engage 
Lord Eustace on the former confidential footing, but 
to his surprise and dismay, found him cool, and un-' 
communicative. With the bold, overbearing (and 
so far open) spirit of Lord Cleveland, he was more 
successful. 
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" One and one only thing can save Lord Mow. 
bray," said Cleveland, " and that through my inter- 
position. The consummation of the alliance I have 
long sought, and which it is an affront beyond bearing 
to have so long delayed." 

The alarmed conBdent sought explanation, but 
was refused ; and, what was worse, felt too much in 
the power of this haughty nobleman not to submit, 
as 8 vassal submits to his liege lord. Such is the 
slavery of the man who loses his freedom when he 
has lost his honesty. 

Both Lord Mowbray and Clayton endeavoured to 
assume the dignity of persons ill-treated ; both to 
veil their fears in resentment ; but neither were fitted 
for it. A little spark of sentiment, indeed, excited 
the feeling of Clayton for his patron, when he thought 
of the proud station on which he might retire, and 
whence (had he only dignity of character) he might 
hurl defiance on his enemies. But when be turned 
to himself, none of these consolations were to be 
found. To return to poverty and original insignifi- 
cance, were his patron to drop — insignificance, too, 
made worse by having lost his early friends, was all 
the prospect which he had before him; and In this 
distress he thought there was nothing left either for 
himself or Lord Mowbray, but to renew the attempt 
to push on the alliance, still so devoutly pursued by 
tbe puissant Cleveland. The attempt was accord- 
ingly made, and in a manner to destroy the peace of 
Conatsnce. 
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This imhapfnness of her father amounted to deso- 
I. He oomplained of the ingratitude of the world, 
tke defeertkn of friends in his old age, the coldneiM of 
princes, and the hoUowness of court friendships. One 
would have thought his lordship a Lord Derby, or a 
Buke of Orttond himself, except that those illustrioum 
persons w^:!e above complaining. 

Constance did all she could to ^ve dignity to Us 
sorrow, by.fanc}ring it well founded. But her oonso*' 
lations were not of a sort that suited the injured poli-> 
tidan. She reminded him of his ancient descent and 
ample possessions, and the greater consideration which 
ail English peer (experienced in affiurs, and relying 
iSa no support but his own virtue) might enjoy, if h^ 
pleased, beyond all, or nearly all the common-plaoe 
m^ of office who now filled the public eye, without 
dommatKling the public respect. She then drew a 
picture of the happiness which the holder of such n 
itotion might command, if he could only determine 
to enjoy the blessings that were his own, and not 
suppose there was that enchantment in the mere 
dreumstance of office, which might be honourable or 
indifferent, or even disreputable, according to the 
«Qliditioii by which it was held, 
V ^^ You wish me then to resign ?^' said Lord Mow'^i 
bcay, with a lip quivering between horror and obn^ 
tempt 

- •'* I wish my dear father," replied Constance, " to 
^9fiGtt his place : to live to himself, and laugh at the 
insolence or jealousies of little minds/^ ^ 
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Alas ! the mind to wTiicli this was addressed was not 
a great one. 

" Pretty tallfing," said Lord Mowbray ; " to re- 
sign, and strip one's self of all consequence ; to be left 
unnoticed by the minister among the common herd — 
a cypher without power — not even the means of pro- 
viding for a menial dependant : Oil ! Lady Constance, 
how httle you know of the world !" 

Then changing his tone to something like fond- 
ness, which delighted the affection of his single- 
hearted daughter, he told her, with many circumflec- 
tions (and hints rather than propositions), that it was 
in her power not only to restore him to health, but to 
enable him to raise his head higher than ever at court, 
by only listening to Lord Cleveland's proposals, 

Constance turned pale at this intimation, for it made 
her miserable, she said, to think how differently she 
and her father judged of this nobleman. 

" Yet he has still the royal favour," said Lord Mow- 
bray ; he heads the great party of the king's friends, 
and, by connection and influence, ia the most power- 
ful individual in the stale." 

" This may be all true," s^d Constance, with a Ngh. 

" Then what can be your objection ?" asked the 
anxious earl. " To be sure he is somewhat older — '' 

" Oh ! it is not that," said Constance. 

" He may not be so handsome as many, but he has 
a noble air, and is more agreeable than most." 

"It is not that," continued Constance, in more 
and more agitation. 



, *^ Then what is it ?" cried her father ; << he is de- 
voted to you, and rich, and you would reyel in the 
gratification of all your wishes.^* 

Constance was startled to think how different were 
the noti(H[i3 of her father and herself as to these very 
riches; and, in particular, how little it had been 
hitherto in their power to crown her felicity. 

** You hesitate, dear Constance,'^ said her father. 
<^ May I not hope that your opposition has been more 
the result of an excusable coquetry, than aversion? If 
so, how proud shall I be of my daughter ! — how 
quickly restored to health !^' 

Constance was more and more distressed ; more 
embarrassed than ever how to reply ; but under sudi 
a misapprehension her presence of mind returned at 
once. She saw the mischief of reserve, and the 
necessity for instant explanation. Yet her heart was 
softened by even the little appearance of softness to- 
wards her, which the self-flattery of the earl, as to her 
decision, had produced ; and when he took her hand, 
and she beheld his pallid cheek and faded eye, she 
could have almost fancied it possible to think of Lord 
Clevdond without disgust, and at least wished to think 
of him with less aver^on. It was, therefore, with a 
tremulous voice, though not the less firm of purpose, 
that she said it was a most cruel misfortune not be 
able to make her wishes bend to his. 

** Oh !'^ said she, " were these wishes of any other 
kind, did they only regard my outward prosperity, 
fortune, power, rank in the world, how gladly would 
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I sacrifice them all. But where my inward happi- 
ness is concerned ; when every hour and every minlitt 
my self-approbation would be forfeited, in professing 
to love one whom I cannot even esteem! — honour, 
delicacy, and truth condemn ; and my dear father, 
upon knowing, would be the first to oppose it." 

Alas ! how little did she know the parent in whose 
liberality she thus confided ! 

The shock this perseverance in refusal gave him, 
had an alarming efiect upon his whole frame. Already 
unnerved, and suffering misery from even the ignobk 
ambition which governed Jiim, he was tortured by the 
fear of losing that darhng power, to which, in effect, 
ull that belonged to him should have rendered him 
superior. 

Recovering at length a little, and but a little, from 
a most alarming fit of agitation, he demanded of her 
if she had the least wish to preserve his life P 

Terrified and distressed, she faJteringly asked, what 
could make him doubt it ? adding, that to preserve it, 
she would willingly risk her own. 

" And yet," said he, " you refuse the sacrifice of 
what I must hold to be mere caprice ; though the al- 
ternative is, as I feel it liere (putting his hand to his 
heart), to fix me in my grave." 

Constance, overset by this cruel reproach, could 
not restrain her tears. She even hesitated, and the 
thought not merely of gratifying a parent, but of pre- 
serving his existence, operating upon her affectionate 
and gentle nature, she felt shaken, and was alive only 
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to the sweetness of the rewards of filial duty. She 
}ooked with affection upon the face of her father, 
wfao^ in hiaogitationy had rested his head on her bosom, 
forming a picture, which, prompted by other causes; 
would have been moving. 

Under all hift alarm, which was real enoi^gh^ the 
earl felt the advantage he had gained ; and thinking 
to complete it, he made a movement as if he would 
throw himself on his knees before his daughter, 
entreating, at the same time, that she would gratify 
him in this last and only wish of his heart ; her 
i^usal of which would, he said, send him to his 
^eath. 

I Afflicted, astounded, and wholly overcome by what 
she saw, the unhappy Constance could scarcely pre^ 
vent an act which filled her with horror and con- 
sternation. It stupified all her senses, and shocked 
all her notions of decency and right. A sort of hys- 
terical scream escaped her, and she implored him not 
to destroy her by such condescensions. 

** At least," said she, falling on her own knees to 
him, ^^ at least give me time ! do not force a decision 
which, in making roe miserable for ever, will not, can- 
not make you happy.'' 

So saying, she bent her face on his hand, which she 
kissed, and-watered with warm tears, the efiiisions of 
a struggle which almost broke her heart. 

We will not say that her suffering did not affect 
Lofd Mowbray ; on the contrary, as he had always 
iQved her as ixuich as his nature would permit, he 
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felt moved by ihe agony of mind wliich this contest 
bad produced, and, trusting to the influence which 
he felt he had over her, he thought lie might safely 
relieve her for the present, by granting the time for 
deliberation which she had implored. We do not 
know that he did this upon the principle, that " the 
woman who deliberates is lost," for Lord Mowbray 
had made few investigations concerning the female 
character. He knew, however, that he possessed his 
daughter'^B love. He knew the tenderness of her 
gentle nature; and, above all, he knew her refined 
notions of filial duty. Trusting to them all con- 
joined, he hoped every thing from the proposed 
deliberation ; and, with caresses which, on any 
other occafion, would have filled the whole heart 
of Constance with happiness, he granted the delay 
proposed, and kft her full of hope. 

Possibly no woman ever suffered a greater strug- 
gle from the same cause, than she did at that 
moment. Her aversion to Lord Cleveland was not 
confined to personal dislike; it was rooted in prin- 
ciple, and incorporated with all her best feelings. 

She saw at once personified in him, deceit, in- 
solence, and the proud man's contumely : a heart 
corroded by love of self; a mind that shocked her 
by its contempt of all that she held most dear, or 
thought most sacred. 

Gentle, generous, and modest herself, could there 

be any thing of that affinity between them which is 

lann of married life ? What w as worse, could 
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there be afiy thing that would not be a loaree of: 
pcHgnant misery P Oh ! how diffinrent from that 
divine communion of the soul which her fancy had^ 
sometimes painted ; that mutual inspiration whidi 
translates every look into understood language^ and- 
every spoken wcHrd into kindness and affection ! 

Her aversion, therefore, was that ol refinement to 
coarseness; of goodness to evil; and but for one 
thing, death seemed preferable to such an alliance. 
Butvthat <me thing detained her long^ before she 
could decide. Her sacrifice of herself mig^t be the 
salvation of her father ; the death of her own haj^ 
ness the life of his. 

In such a struggle, passed the most unhappy day 
which Constance had ever yet experienced. She 
passed it alone, for her father had 1^ her to seek 
Lord Cleveland, whom he endeavoured to sound on 
the state of the intention concerning him. Not even 
the assurance of expected success with his daughter 
could extract this from the wily earl, who treated 
him now as a tool, now as an enemy— never as a man 
who bad a right to his confidence. In truth he had 
been too often misled to give him the least credit ; 
and except to practise upon his fears, he scarcdy 
noticed him, more than to say he waited the deasion, 
before he could even tell whether he could serve him 
or not. 

Meanwhile, the cause of all this unhappiness in the 
one nobleman, and of moodiness in the other, foupd 
something Uke support and certainty in that firm- 
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nes3 of character which we have attempted to de- 
scribe ; and after tossing in a sea of perplexity, her 
mind righted in the conclusion, that though she 
might put a force upon her inclinations, she had no 
right to sacrifice her principles. On this she built 
a final resolution to persist in refusing Lord Cleve- 
land ; but accompanied it by a determination to dedi- 
cate her whole life to the comforting and support of 
her parent, in every thing else. Fondly, however, 
she clung to the hope that he would himself be alive 
to what pride and his station demanded of him, and 
rise superior to attacks which he might and ought to 
despise. 

The event was any think but consonant to the 
ex()ectation3 of this natural minded but unhappy lady. 
Her father, furious from disappointment, was still 
more so from the recollection how much he had 
humbled himself to his child and humbled himself for 
nothing ; while the pure heart of that child was 
pierced through and through, to think that so 
dreadful a sacrifice of decorum had been made in a 
cause so httle worthy. 

They separated in agony. He, to brood on the 
degradation he feared he had incurred ; — she, to 
lament, in silence, over this unhappy difference, 
which filled her heart with unextinguishable sorrow.^ 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FORCED RETIREMENT. 

He hath forsook the court. 
Broken hfai ftaff of office, and diip«rsed 
The hoasehold of the king. 

What was his reason ? 
He was not so resolved when last we spake together. 

SHAKSPSAaK. 

While these minor parts were going forward in 
the drama of ambition, the more principal characters 
were hastening things to a crisis. Lord Cleveland, 
finding, spite of ten thousand manoeuvres of Clayton's 
(who was indefatigable in messages between Old 
and New Windsor), that his cause ^ith Constance 
was utterly desperate, resolved to keep no terms 
with her father, whose office was demanded. Full 
thirty years' service, as Lord Mowbray called it — or 
sufferance, as Lord Oldcastle designated it — could 
not preserve him. It became a fashion, indeed, to 
affect to abandon hun. Jests were entertained at 
his expense, and the decorum of the court was almost 
disturbed by a very poignant one of Lord Cleve- 
land's, which amused the ears of royalty itself. Some 
one, it seems, more compassionate than the rest^ had 
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ventured to deplore this usage of a man of such an 
illustrious family. 

*' Yes !" said Lord Cleveland, " 'tis an illustrioua 
family, no doubt ; but, like potatoes, the hest parts 
of them are under ground." 

The shock was too great for the falling earl. After 
having in vain waited for some compromise, and been 
apprised of the determination to remove him, he sent 
in his resignation, to avoid a harder fate. The court 
air then became absolutely pestilential ; and being 
really and seriously ill, he at length listened to the 
voice of Constance (who now, all herself, shewed 
nothing but alacrity and cheerfulness), and resolved 
to retire from Windsor to Castle Mowbray. He did 
so, lingeringly, but decisively, after waiting a fort- 
night for some consolatory message either from his 
royal master, or his former colleagues, which he 
seemed to expect, but which did not come. 

It was now that he would have felt, if he could, the 
consolations of such a creature as his daughter. Her 
face was ever beaming, ever blooming. Her watch- 
fulness was incessant, but never could her father de- 
tect a cloud on her visage, or a tear in her eye. We 
are not sure that her father himself did not exhibit 
both. It is certain that this disappo'mted man was 
agitated beyond bearing, as he lost sight of the ma- 
jestic towers, and primeval oaks of Windsor, in the 
enjoyment of which he had so often revelled, and, in- 
, entirely passed the last two months. It was in 
that Constance talked to him, read to him, or told 
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him her awn fedings upon the inanity of the life she 
had been leading, and the hope of a better, in living 
more to themaelves where they were going. 

Lord Mowbray shook his head in silent sorrow» 
The first day's journey was therefore mournful ; and^ 
even on the second, the cheerfulness of Constance 
was exarted with little better success. The spirit cxf 
Lord Mowbray seemed irrecoverably sunk ; and in 
losing, as he fancied, the royal favour (which, howw 
ever, the royal penetration had been much too just 
ever to bestow upon him), he thought his sun was set 
never to rise again. He became fixed in melancholy ; 
and when the great gates of his own noble castle 
opened to recrive him, they seemed to be the gates 
of a {»ison, which were afterwards to close upon him 
firir ever. 

And here may we not indulge a lucubration upon 
the different appearances and effects of retreat, accord-* 
ing to the character of the person retreating^ or th^ 
causes of his retirement. Many are the Lord Mqi^ 
brays of the world — weak in their career; weaker 
still, when forced to abandon it. But many alsq^ 
who, from greater abilities, promised better thingSi 
have borne their reverses as ill. Cicero whined in 
banishment, and Olivarez sank under the terrors of a 
ghost. Bolingbrokci as we have seen, tvrote beauti* 
fully of philosophy, but belied it in practice. Wal- 
pole talked of a contentment among his beeches^ 
which nobody believed; and Swift growled on in 




perpetual exasperation, and only relieved himself by 
painting Yahoos. 

In truth, none of these were prepared to retire from 
power, any more than to retire from life ; and as the 
soul requires to be discipUned and subtlued by iiigli 
and sublime thoughts, in order to be resigned and 
ready even for its unavoidable fate ; so, high deter- 
mination of character, philosophical habits, and the 
true appreciation of things, can alone preserve it un- 
hurt and unruffled amidst the uncertainties of political 
events. 

Strange, therefore, as it may appear, pliilosophy 
and the meditations of the closet, ai'c as necessary a 
preparation for ambition, as a knowledge of courts or 
camps. Without this, difficult indeed will it be, afier 
i!l-regulated excitement, to court the valley, and fancy 
ourselves happy in the shade. 

But there is a buoyancy of heart, which, supported 
by character, is incompressible. The mind retires 
upon its resources and takes a fresh, peihaps a more 
vigorous spring, from being regenerated by leisure ; 
and when it is so, can there be a more interesting 
spectacle tiian that of a high-charactered statesman, 
redred to fit himself for better things? All honour- 
able interests may still he felt by him, and only what 
are sere and morbid need be pruned away. Thus 
every thing is sounder, every thing holier, and the 
soul proceeds in its advance to that state of goodness 
which must make its final retreat easy and liappy. 
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We do not, by this, recommend to the enlightened, 
or even to the blind man of the world, " the hairy 
gown and mossy cell." What we do recommend is, the 
charm of philosophy, the physic of self-examination', 
and the advantages of unfettered reflection upon the 
past. Then, and then only, may we feel purified (as 
our age requires), and then may be realized that 
holier vision of the poet, 

" Let thought unveil to my fix*d eye, 
A scene of deep eternity : 
lill life dissolving at the view, 
1 wake — and find my vision true.** 

But Lord Mowbray was not one of these. As his 
soul had known but one bias, one energy (if energy 
it was), his spirit died when deprived of its only food. 
His castle looked as proud, his forests waved as nobly 
as ever, but not for him. Even his daughter's cheer- 
fulness, and her delightful soothing, were thrown 
away upon him ; and she had the misery of seeing 
him so far from being consoled by seclusion (though 
among possessions which princes might envy), that it 
even seemed to augment the source of his grief. 
*' Of what avail are all these things,"' said he, " when 
they could not preserve to me the protection of the 
eix>wn which I have served so faithfully, againut the 
treason of my enemies ?^^ 

With this he sank deeper and deeper into melan- 
choly ; every part of his noble domain became indif- 
ferent to him ; and the only moment of the day in 
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which he seemed to lire, was that of the arrival of the 
post In short, but for letters from Clayton, whom 
lie had left to watch over events, and which also soon 
became less and less frequent, no one seemed more 
completely forgotten. 

The consequence was disastrous to his health, which 
had begun rapidly to decline ; and he tore the poor 
heart of Constance to pieces, by giving her to under- 
stand, in return for the fondness with which she 
nursed him, that the whole of his suffering was owing 
to her ! 

Lady Eleanor had learned with grief the situation 
of her brother, and made every effort to be admitted 
a sharer with her niece in the task of watching over 
this sinking victim of mortification. But never could 
there be a worse consoler ; for, of all in the world, 
his sister^s presence seemed the most dreaded by Lord 
Mowbray. 

<^ She is cold, and precise,*' said he, ^^ and knows 
nothing of that world, from which, I suppose, she 
thinks she can wean me. Besides, she is the mother 

of a man who ^"^ here he stopped, and buried 

the rest of what he had to say in silent thought. 

He was equally averse to another offer of aid from 
Lady Clanellan. 

*' Her ford," observed he, peevishly, ** does not 
make the offer of coming. Why are these fine atten^ 
lions only displayed by women ? But no ! the men 
know better than to throw away their notice upon 
one no longer in favour." 
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In this state of thing^^ Aft he had begun to be 
s^ously aliarmed for himself^ he thought it advisable 
to send for the sagacious Wilmot ; who, on his arrival, 
found things ill, and not likely to be better ; and 
to the eager inquiries of Constance, he was guarded, 
and even reserved. But his interest was all excited 
for herself: for much did he admire her ; and when 
he found that one fio formed to be, what he had often 
heard her called, the rose of the world, had lost all 
pretension to roses, and was in fact drooping undei* 
the weight of filial attentions, he used all his authority, 
as well as all the persuasions of friendship, to induce 
ber to alter her mode of life« 

His injunction in regard to exercise wai obeyed ; 
tor which purpose, having then no horse that suited 
her, Constance wrote to her aunt for the loan of 
Beauty. This was instantly granted, and the park 
was often vi^ted on this pretty favourite. But it waK 
observed that walking was still more preferred; 
though her walks were seldom extended beyond the 
dairy house, where she spent most of the time that 
she was absent ftom her charge. Here she too often 
fell into reveries, which brought any thing but the 
relief hoped for by Wilmot* There were recollections 
attached to this spot, which the present subdued state 
of her mind was by no means calculated to repress ; 
and these recollections got hold of her in a manner 
greatly to affect her peace. For it was here that she 
had so often, and so Sweetly conversed with the only 
man whom she had admired and thoroughly esteemed ; 
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and as, with all her cndowmeats, and all the gifts of 
fortune, no creature seemed at this moment so much 
in want of support, so no one seemed so qualified to 
give it as this very person. The feeling we own was 
not diminished by the knowledge of all that he had 
been doing, seeing, and almost thinking, during the 
summer ; all which she had learned from his own 
letters to his mother, which she had read with avidity, 
and remembered now with something like melancholy. 
The contrast therefore which she could not help 
drawing, between her present state of mind in this 
favoured spot, and that enjoyed when it was first, 
created, made her too often visit it willi sadness, and 
quit it in tears. 

The expectation of a visit from Clayton, now, for 
the first time in her life, gave pleasure to I.ady 
Constance ; but, strange to say, it was not gratified. 
Post after post went by without any intimation of the 
time when he might arrive, and often without any 
account of what was passing in the scene Lord 
Mowbray had quitted. 

The astonishment at this change in the obsequious 
Clayton, was equally great, though not so grievously 
felt by Constance as by her father. 

"Never did I imagine." said she, in her letters, 
both to her aunt and Lady Clanellan, " that I should 
be reduced to wish for a visit, or a letter from Mr, 
Clayton as a relief. But how little do we know what 
is to become of us, or who is to rule under the 
paAsinghour!" 
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In her anxious solitude, these and similar senti- 
ments, got full possession of her reflecting though 
young mind. But the more she reflected, the more 
she became resigned to whatever might be intended 
for her by that unerring and mysterious power, who 
gave her life, and might make her happy or miserable 
for purposes, always just, but always inscrutable. 

The awfulness of these considerations, however, did 
not overpower, but rather improved her fortitude, by 
exercising her faith in the goodness of Him, on whom 
she thus relied; and in complete and pure sub- 
mission, she found the relief which real piety always 
administers. Hence, in the very midst of her anx. 
iety about her father, she at least felt restored to 
the exercise of her mind, and the free course of her 
heart. 

The freshness and dusk of the evening was gene- 
rally consecrated to these musings, which grew to be 
her favourite pleasure in her present mode of life. 
What a contrast to the unthinking and overwhelming 
dissipation in which she had lately lived I 

•And thus the dazzling heiress, who had moved 
no where but in a crowd, and reigned in all eyes, 
and almost all hearts, the queen of fashion and splen- 
dour in London, became, in the loneliness of a de- 
serted mansion, a more self-sustained, because a more 
self-approving being, than when she was the ar- 

bitress 

** Of midnight revels, and the public show." 

But though restored to the enjoyment of her mind. 
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and BO far happier, this excellent young person was 
any thing but easy. She was distressed at seeing lier 
father, not only, as she thought, sinking, but sinking 
from causes which brought not along with them the 
consolations of respect. Over this, therefore, she drew 
a veil, as close as her understanding would permit ; 
and she listened eagerly to any surmises that could 
flatter her with the hope that the fate of Lord Mow- 
bray was commiserated in the world. To this point, 
indeed, her information did not reach ; but tlie letters 
of Lady Clanellan began to look as if there was an 
opinion that he had been ill-treated, and even betrayed 
by those he had most trusted, especially by Lord 
Cleveland, and his now proclaimed friend and confi- 
dent) Mr. CI ay I on. 

This information accounted for the change of con- 
duct and protracted absence of the latter. 

The immediate moment of the disgrace of Lord 
Mowbray had been one of agony to Mr. Clayton, 
The coldness of Lord Oldcastle, during the inter- 
views he had with him, as a go-between, had killed 
all his hope, and fiUedhim with terror. His place 
imder Lord Mowbray, of course fell. That given by 
Lord Oldcastle would, he supposed, follow; and his 
seat in parliament only became miserably embarrassing 
from not knowing how to vote. Should he still side 
with the government, he must sink under the mean- 
ness of his conduct to his pati^on : if with Lord 
Mowbray, and Lord Mowbray in opposition, he was 
infallibly proscribed by the government. 
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There was but one pUm to extricate himself from 
tbiB dUemma) which was^ to persuade Lord Mow- 
bray, if possible^ still to give his support to the ihk 
niitars^ or at least not to join the opposition ; and the 
hope of success in this was adrdtly managed with 
Lords Cleveland and Oldcastle^ so as to Suspend, at 
least, the determination to expel him from his 
sinecure. 

Nor was the task he had undertaken altogether so 
difficult. He talked of the dignity of not going 
into opposition out of resentment ; of the high cha- 
racter for disinterestedness which Lord Mowbray 
might now achieve; as well as the possibility that 
such conduct might, sooner or later, bring him back 
to office. This latter topic was certainly cogent; 
and his patron thought, with him^ that it was but 
wise not to close the doaf for ever upon his return. 
In fact, Lord Mowbray remained neutral, and Mr. 
Clayton preserved his place. 

But greater things were still in store for him. Lord 
Cleveland, one of whose most kindling objects was 
an extension of parliamentary influence, thought this 
an excellent opportunity to mature his designs upon 
the seat at Wellsbury ; and as Lord Mowbray by the 
help of Clayton, had ravished it from De Vere, so 
Lord Cleveland, through the same Clayton, might 
ravish it from Lord Mowbray. As there was no 
difficulty from the sitting member, a treaty was 
therefore the instant consequence, by which all Mr. 
Clayton's influence and services were transferred to 
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Lord Cleveland, and protection promised in return. 
Tbis not only saved him fix)m all fear of final dismis- 
sal, but gave new life and vigour to his prospects; 
for Lord Cleveland, when with the minister, enlarged 
upon the advantage of possessing such an instrument 
of preserving Lord Mowbray's support, as a reason 
for fresh favour to Clayton. 

' Lord Oldcastle, who, we have said, was a keen 
observer, accepted the treason, but abused the 
traitor. Lord Cleveland, in reply, said, he must 
take men as he found them ; and with this conv^iient 
mode of reconciling things, favour was promised. As 
Lord Mowbray made no secret of his wrongs, or of 
bis resentment, men wondered at this. But they only 
wondered ; and the machine went on. 

It was at this crisis Wentworth and De Vere, after 
rapidly traversing France, landed at Dover. 



CHAPTER X. 



DISAPPOINTED AMBITION. 



His grief grew paissant, and the atrlngs of life 
Began to crack. 

SHAKSPBlaB. 



How few have ever left their country or their home 
for only three months, and returned to find them un- 
<:hanged ! The course of events — ^fortune, reputation, 
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health) the affections, ancient alliances — all are acted 
upon by tunc. Let those be happy and proportion- 
ably thankful, who, ev^i after so short an absence, 
fmd all as it should be. 

We may suppose how eager the travellers were in 
their inquiries after events at home, the moment they 
arrived at any source of intelligence. At Paris» the 
only thing they learned from the ambassador was, 
that Lord Mowbray had resigned, but still gave his 
support to government. At Dover they were in* 
formed by the newspapers that he was dying. At 
Rochester they found ^hat Lord Oldcastle was in 
distress ; at Dartford, that he was firm as a rock. 
In London, Lord Cleveland had accepted a great 
dignity in the household ; and, in the Gazette, Mr. 
Clayton was actually appointed to a considerable 
place under him. 

How changed was the great city from what it had 
appeared on that soft and silent morning when the 
travellers quitted it. The interminable succession of 
passengers; the quick step of business; the cries; 
the roll of carriages, or doors besieged by battering 
footmen ; the look of care exhibited by those who 
had been long in town, or of eagerness and curiosity 
by those just arrived, to attend the opening of 
Parliament : all this formed a marked contrast to 
the comparatively magnificent solitudes, and cheerful 
freedom of Nature, in which they had lately lived. 
It was equally so to the dead silence of those very 
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streets which tliey had traversed at the dawn of day. 
some three months before. 

Their feelings were aa changed as tlie scene. A 
sensation of douht, uncertainty, aud disappointmeut, 
as to their immediate lot, or future prospects, hung 
over them both when they started, which left them, 
as we saw, far from cheerful. We know not that they 
were now more certain in their plans ; but there was 
that degree of elasticity antl eagerness about them, 
which a state of great, though undefined expectation, 
always creates ; and which, though the future may 
be dark and shadowy, sheds over the present, an ex- 
citement not unexhilarating, though not, pniiape, 
amounting to absolute confidence. 

Whatever were their feelings, the green valltes of 
the Pyrenees, with their shepherds and Toyas, their 
crags and torrents, and Fran<^ois, and the man of 
imagination, in shor I, primeval life seemed entirely 
forgotten. Wentworth drove Instantly to his club, 
eager to know what was passing ; and Dc Vcre eager 
also about politics, but mori; still about the fate of 
hi> &mily, drove to Grosvenor Square. Wentworlh 
found all he wished from his associates ; and De Vere 
learned all he feared from Dr. AVilmot, who had 
celled at J.ord Mowbray's, previous to setting out to 
visit him once more. 

" I do not like to alarm you," said Wiimot, after 
the greetings with De Vere were over, " but I should 
be wantiug in fairness if I told you I did not fear 
the worst." 
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" And my mother and Constance ?" said de Vere, 
in much emotion. 

" They behave like angels,'' returned Wilmot ; 
" and if it is lamentable for human nature to see how 
it may be sported with for want of proper regulation, 
it is reviving and most edifying to see what it can do 
when raised and set off by real virtue." 

" My mother, then, ia at Castle Mowbray ?" said 
De Vere. 

" She is, and of the greatest use to her charming 
Diece, by her exemplary firmness ; though, I fear, of 
very little to the poor lord, her brother ; for, with 
submission, poor I may justly call him." 

"And Mr. Clayton?" 

" He ia not there, nor has been. In truth, what 
Bhould he do there ? He could not save Lord Mow- 
bray, or of course he would. And if so, who can 
blame him if lie remains where he is more wanted ?" 

" I am sure I do not," replied De Vere, '* and yet 
—but I prophesied it" — and he became much afiected 
by the contending recollections. 

At length, recovering some calmness, he asked if 
he could do any good by accompanying Wilmot to 
the castle ; for though his uncle had few demands 
upon his sympathy, he was indignant at Clayton, and 
ftill of tenderness towards his mother and cousin. 

" To your uncle I fear none," replied the doctor ; 
" to your mother much — to Lady Constance, some." 

De Vere fdt eager at that little word some. 

Not to lengthen this part of the narrative, the two 
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gentlemen were quickly agreed ; and De Vere having 
made a slight preparation for the journey, was soon 
on the road to Castle Mowbray, with the friendly 
Wilmot. 

During the journey he was informed of all that 
had passed in his absence ; the tottering state of ihe 
ministry ; their efforts to save themselves by new 
arrangements ; and the consequent disgrace of Lord 
Mowbray. 

'• Forgive me, for calling it so," said the doctor : 
" for, considering how he has bomo it, it is the 
appropriate term ; nor among the many cases of dis- 
appointed ambition which I have observed, and endea- 
voured to cure, have I ever seen one so dangerous, 
or so obstinate as this. After the most bitter and 
poignant grief, which that angel, his daughter, could 
not assuage, he is now sunk into lethargy, and almost 
insensibility. If this go on, he will either die, or what 
is worse, fall hilo second childhood." 

De Vere shuddered, and expressed his astonish- 
ment, that one who had taken such tittle part in the 
real direction of affairs, and was in himself so indepen- 
dent as to fortune, should feel the loss of place so 
acutely. 

" I fear we must not examine it," observed Wil- 
mot; " for it is any thing but one of those honour- 
able cases of illness, and sometimes of death, which 
are occasioned by an excess of sensibility to reverses, 
wherein the country has been the sufferer as well as 
the individual." 
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" Have there ever been such cases ?'* asked De 
Vere. 

** Why, yes ; eaten up, as we are supposed to be, 
by universal selfishness, in our too advanced state of 
luxury, I have yet seen such spirits— rarely — but I 
have seen them ; and the exclamation of ^ Oh ! save 
my country, heaven !^ is not a mere supposition of 
poetry, to prove that patriotism may be the * ruling 
passion, strong in death.' " 

** Such cases,'' said De Vere, mournfully, and 
thinking much of the contrast which his uncle's bore 
to them, ^^ must be really what you have called them 
^:rhonourable. But how do you account for the same 
effect on Lord Mowbray, where the cause seems so 
inadequate, and when . I fear I must allow, that bh 
nvind had not that reach of ability, any more than 
that elevation of ambition, which can alone, one 
would think, produce so much unhappiness ?*' 

" To be disappointed," answered Wilmot, " in 
whatever we love, with all our heart and soul, cor- 
rodes both heart and soul, if unsheathed by philoso- 
phy, or, what is better, by religion. On the other 
hand, experience shews that the violence of a passion 
is by no means always in proportion either to the 
honourableness of its object, or to the apparent plea* 
sure of its gratification. Let us not, therefore, blame 
Lord Mowbray too much, if his ambition was of that 
little sort, which is confined to little men. I mean 
mere coturt favour, or office consequence. The 
famous Lauzun of Lewis XIV., you know, having 
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Jud down hb chat^ of aq>taia of ibe ItiDg's gtiard, 
could not bear to go to s review for kxtj yMn 
afterwards.'' 

" Ridiculous !" cried De Vere. 

" Well, then, take a more splendid, but scarcely 
more rational example ; — the great Duke of Epemon, 
on b«ng dismissed from his empiojmenls, used, in 
order to sliew his superiority, to traverse Paris with 
a train of eight hundred gentlemen. ' Nevertheless,' 
says an hii^tonan, ^ an miiieu de cet iclat e^tmeur, le 
chagrin de »e voir iloigiU des affairee le rongeoit 
cruellemeRt au dedans.' Neither of these grandees 
were much better than Lord Mowbray ; and, how- 
ever we may laugh at such little vanities, tie know 
what they are in little minds. It is only for truly 
great, and self-supporting dignity, to feel alike 
superior to success or reverse. A character like this 
may really be said to be independent of the world." 

" This is true phiioscphy," observed De Vere, 
" and worth all that ail are struggling for." 

He then fell into silence, and nas much lost in 
meditating his own situation, past, present, and to 
come. In this, the share of thought he gave to the 
interesting personages he was about to see, may be 
imagined, and it seemed even to his firm nervea, as if 
something mysterious was han^ng over him, which 
had a daik and indeterminate reference to his cousin, 
such as he could not pursue with pleasure, but could 
not quit. 

" It seems then," siud he, (at last breaking silence,) 
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*^ that the is the same unspoiled creature as ever i 
and though she has been assailed, she has not been 
hurt by the world !" 

" And of whom may you be speaking ?" asked 
Wiimot, with a good humoured but signi6cant smile^ 

Pe Vere, rather embarrassed, answered with all 
rimplicity, 

^* Why, of Lady Constance, of whom we were 
talking;^ 

** We talked oi her,'' said Wilmot, ** above m 
hwK ago, as we passed the towers of Kenilwcnrth, 
The las( person mentioned was, I think, the Dukex>f 
£pemoD, and the last subject, the insuffidency of 
littJb minds to support themselves under the reverses 
pf ambition.^' 

So eaying, the sagacious, thou/a^ friendly Doctor 
again fixed his eye significantly on his fellow* 
traveller. 

De Vere felt as a boy when caught in a fault. He 
coloured, stammered, and looked out at the window. 
Recovering, he observed, " it could not be surpriang 
that he i^ould feel the greatest interest for his coui^n 
under such a trial as awaited her." 

" It will be a great one," replied Wilmot, " for 
die loves her father ; yet do I not fear her ; for never 
did I see such strong affections so tempered, or oon^ 
trouled by so much propriety and fortitude.^ 

By this time they had arrived within sight of the 
towers of Castle Mowbray ; and De Vere could not 
help recaUiog^ with pen^iveness, the last visit he paid 
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to them, and his sudden flight from wha the thought 
their ominous reception of him. The cold gleams of 
the figures in the armoury were still before him ; nor 
was he relieved by a transition from these to the last 
and too formal reception given him by Constance 
herself. The thought of it made him uneasy, and 
he became agitated with unpleasant prognostications 
as to his present visit. All this could not escape the 
penetration of his observing companion, who, how- 
ever, thought it serious enough to abstain from rail- 
lery. For this De Vere thanked him in his heart, 
and it increased his attachment to this excellent 
person, to a degree which never afterwards was for- 
gotten. So powerful is often a very little circum- 
stance; and so cogent a very small, but delicate 
kindness, shown at the proper moment, in fixing the 
opinion, and exciting regard for life. 



CHAPTER XI. 



A LESSON. 

It is too late ; the life of all his blood 
Is tuuch'd corruptibly: and his pure brain, 
Which some suppose the soul's fair dwelling house. 
Doth, by the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretell the ending of moitality. 

SuAKSPKARR. 

As De Vere's coming had not been announced, 
it was settled that he should ascend the hill of Castle 
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Mowbray on foot, imd leave it to Dr. Wilmot to pre- 
faxe his mother and uncle for his arrival. 

The carriage rolled on, but it was dark when De 
Vere approached the castle; and the many lights 
moving to and fro, as well as a sort of bustle among 
the domestics, made him think that a crisis impended 
,which gave a shock to his heart. For though he had 
not loved Lord Mowbray, because his nature per- 
mitted no one to love him — though he had been even 
wronged and affronted by him — he felt that the ap- 
proach of death was a great curer of wounded feel- 
ings ; and the fear that this cure might be impending, 
banished every thing but sympathy. But when he 
thought of his mother, and the certain shock this 
wsfortune would give to his cousin, he surrendered 
his heart to that impression alone; and, unable to 
proceed, he sat down upon a bench in the court-yard, 
waiting farther intelligence. 

A thousand visions of the future were then con- 
jured up to his raised imagination. Me saw his cousin 
pressed down with grief for her loss; he saw that 
loss enhanced by the reflection (bitter to her mind) 
that it was occasioned by a sensibility to misfortune 
little ennobled by its character; he saw her after^ 
wards sole mistress of the ample domain around him : 
and in so far, elevated to a greater distance than 
ever from the secret, yet still preserved wish of his 
heart. 

While in his reverie, the great gate opened, and a 
servant went forth with a torch, as be thought in 
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quest of bim, for he held it up as if to search all 
parts of the court-yard. De \ere therefore presented 
biiD«eIf, and advancing to the guard-room, was soon 
in bis mother's arms, who withdrew him instantly to 
one of the side chambers. 

She received him with all her usual afiection, but 
waa evidently under exertion to curb some strong 
emotion. At length, EummcHung all her self-po&- 
sesNon, she said to him — 

" You are come but in time lo see your uncle die. 
The hand of death is upon him, and in one htUe 
hour the last Lord Mowbray will perhaps be no 
more." 

*' My poor Constance !" cried De Vere, surprised 
into an exclamatJoQ, which, before his mother, he had 
never yet indulged. 

•' Hope the best for her," said Lady Eleanor, " for 
her mind is prepared, and lier resignation perfect. 
But my unfortunate brother ! Had he her fortitude, 
he might possihly yet survive." 

Lady Eleanor was here almost overcome by con- 
tending emotions ; for though, as affecting her hap- 
piness, the personal loss of Lord Mowbray could not 
be great ; yet, as e sister, a Mowbray herself, and a 
high-minded woman, the reflection of the weakness 
of this last of her line, who had succumbed to so 
trifling a reverse, was almost as cruel a wound as the 
loss itself. 

" Is the event then nearly over?" said De Vere, 
much moved. 
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" I know not," answered Lady Eleanor, " but Dr. 
Wilmol has disniiBsed us, to watch in expectation of 
it, and says that a lethargy of four days can have but 
one termination. God's will be done !" 

She then proceeded to inform her son of as many 
things as slie could, in the short interval during 
which she permilted herself to be absent from Con- 
Gtance, who, she said, took his visit most kindly, and 
would see him when she could. She then folded 
him in her arms, and, what with the sight of him, 
unexpectedly restored to lier, and the trial which still 
awaited her in the sick chamber above, it was liappy 
for her heart that it was made so firm. 

On her quitting him, De Vere resolved to remain 
where he was, only sending word to Dr. Wilmot, that 
he waited his summons. 

But the hand of death was now upon its victim, 
and that so heavily that nothing could extricate him 
from its grasp. Wilmot saw this, nor pretended to 
that skill which could minister to a mind diseased, 
" wherein the patient must minister to himself." 
Lord Mowbray's malady was in the heart ; and all 
his bodily complaints, consuming as they were, were 
only symptomatic. The symptoms might be removed 
for awhile, but (the disorder uncured they would 
infallibly return. This Wilmot had expected ; for, 
from the few con vei'sat ions which the carl had been 
previously able to hold with him, he found that his 
memory was still among the scenes and persons where 
it always had been, though his tone about them wa» 
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altered. Soon, however, this sank, if mil into lethai^, 
into a brooding silence, which was worse. He sat 
whole days, seemingly lost to hb daughter, bis »Eter, 
and himself, with a fixed look, from which nothing 
oould, for a long time, rouse him. 

Constance, though wrung with grief, never suc- 
cumbed ; and her active attentions, and the medicines 
of Wilmot, so far succeeded, that he revived from 
this 6rst attack, and for some days liecanie com- 
paratively active. He even said he would read, and 
tried to divert his thoughts with history. But history 
brought him back to politics and courts, and he thrcw 
it from him wiih disgust. lie then called for works 
of imagination ; but having no imagination of his 
own, he could little enter into that of others, and 
peevishly pronounced them to be fit only for children. 
Constance then proposed some of the lightei-, and 
afterwards the graver moralists. But these he said 
were mere theorists who had never known the world 
they taught us to dislike. Lady Eleanor at last, 
with some distrust, but also with some hope, placed 
the Bible before hini, and to the delight of Constance, 
and herself, he seemed disposed, for some days, to 
embrace it as a study. 

" This will do," said Wilmot, to whom it was 
communicated, " if it last. Cultivate it by all means." 

They did so ; but what was their grief to find that 
he soon became cold and lost to the subject. He 
turned over the leaves with a glazed and lack-lustre 
eye, and it was evident that he was not able to com- 
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prehend, still less td r-emeitiiber, any <if the comforting 
truths which he had read. The only result was a 
feeling that be was stupified. 

In fact, the whole Bible was so new, and so totally 
the reverse of all that had ever been his study, that 
the most sublime images were lost^ the most con- 
solatory passages thrown away upon him. His 
thoughts wandered back to the world, like Plato's 
grosser spirits to the charnel-houses, where the bodies 
they had inhabited, were still lingcfring. Like them, 
he was not even fit to be improved, and though 
separated from his old habits, he could not live with- 
out them. 

** The Scriptures," said he, " are not a fit guide 
to men who have known the world." 

In a little time, all notion of a diversion to his 
thoughts from reading, was given up, and he relapsed 
into fits of longer and deeper melancholy, of which 
the worst apprehensions began now to be entertained. 
These were confirmed by Wilmot, who endeavoured 
to rouse the attention of his patient, in vain. Once, 
and once only, he almost succeeded; but it was only 
for a moment, though that moment was important, 
and shewed what the ruling thought had been. Wil- 
mot having tried to rouse him, by all the exciting 
topics he could think of, at last mentioned De Vere, 
as desirous to pay his duty to him. 

^^ I cannot see him,'^ murmured the startled earl ; 
<^ but tell him to put no trust in a minister, because 
he may have betrayed another for his sake. Tell 
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him that Clajton is a rogue, and that / mjself 



The untisppy nobleman could get no further, and, 
turning on bis side, the little fire which this exertion 
had kindled in his eye, was spent, and he relapsed 
into a silence which soon became eternal. 

Luckily for their own peace, neither Constance nor 
Lady Eleanor heard these last words. They would 
have been a knell never to be forgotten. To Wilmot 
alone were they uttered, who only revealed them to 
De Vere, and then buried them in his own heart. 
They proved, indeed, that conscience, as well as dis- 
appointment, had had a share in hurrying on his fale. 

Upon the news being communicated, Constance 
uttered no cry, and shed no tear. She had been so 
prepared, and resignation had been so habitual to her, 
that she at least experienced no paroxysm, though 
she felt much mental grief. On her knees, in her 
dosct, her soul poured itself forth, and she felt sup< 

I ported, nay, even raised. On the second day, she 
had the relief of tears, that bath and balm to pent-up 
minds; and Wilmot, who had staid on purpose to 
watch over her, thought he might quit her, after 
advising her instant removal to Talbois with Lady 
Eleanor, To this not merely change of scene was an 
inducement, but the many irksome but necessary acts 
of business which she was forced to witness. Het 
situation itself, of sole representative of her father, 
made these more personal; and she gladly availed 
herself of the offered assistance of Mortimer, whose 
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proximity of blood seemed to authorise it, and whose 
undeviating and delicate attentions in the most minute 
particulars, saved her many a hitter moment. 

Little do those know, who have never felt the 
misery of losing those they love, of what value these 
attentions are, or how much anguish is spared by 
them to the sufferer. Never can we be too grateful 
for them ; for, of all kindnesses, all generous, ail 
friendly acts, the soothing hand stretched to our as- 
nsCance, under mental woe, is fullest of healing, and 
most eagerly caught at. 

Just BO was it with Constance, in her feeling to- 
wards her cousin. She did not see him till the day 
■fter the event had taken place ; when, softened to a 
tenderness she had never before shewn, she gave and 
received an embrace from him which thrilled his heart. 
" How good of you to come ! but you were always 
90 !" was all she could say. Enough, and more than 
' enough, to fill him with ecstacy ; for had the empire 
' of the world been offered him to forego the delight 
I rf those honied words, we may safely say he would 
have spurned at the offer. Their effect upon him 
I impressed her still more with his sympathy ; for, what 
' with his real feeling for her situation, what with the 
I joy of seeing her again, and the still greater joy 
' which this indication of her resumed kindness occa- 
I lioned, he could not restrain a hurst of emotion, which 
I ihewed itself in manly tears. It was a sympathy 
I which Constance fell home, and never afterwards 
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CHAPTER XIL 



DECISION. 



Belike she thinks that Proteus bas forsook ber. 

Now by the hoaoiir of mine ancestry, 
I do applaud tby spirit, ValenUne. 

ShAkspb-arb. 



The first mcmth of the mourning of Constance 
was passed with her aunt in the privacy of Talbois ; 
during which Mortimer had taken order fixc the 
numerous things th«;t needed attention at the castle. 
He had, as nearest male relation, in the quality of 
chief mourner, attended the funeral of his uncle, 
which was as private as the rank and consequ€»iee of 
ihe deceai^ could admit. Indeed, except by Lord 
Clanellan, whose regard for Constance^ and I>r. Her- 
bert, whose respect for the De Vere pwt of the family, 
prompted it, only sonie neighbouring gentlemen at- 
tended. Not one of the former |)olitical associates 
of Lord Mowbray made either offer or inquiry; 
which, considering all things, can scarcely move our 
wonder. But there was one omission which was at 
least unexpected by all who knew not the truth. Mr. 
Clayton, however, was not to be blamed, if lie was 
not seen at the grave of the man who had made him 
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what he was: a duty which we are to suppose hiin to 
have been extremely anxious to fulfil ; for he actually 
wrote to De Vere to ask permission to do so, and was 
refused, 

" I expected as much," said Lord Cleveland's new 
confident. " It is really hard that one should be 
prevented from shewing one's attachment to tlie 
memory of an early friend." 

The world admired these sentiments ; nor were 
the world wrong. The sentiments were good ; and if 
Clayton concealed the fact, that when he made the 
offer, he knew there was that between him and 
the Mowbrays which would prevent its being ac- 
cepted, how was the world to make the discovery ? 

Lady Elizabeth Partridge, and the Misses Par- 
tridge (who had put on full mourning for the earl, 
though they had, ever since his retirement, talked of 
him only as their foolish old relation)^ went so far as 
to say this was very pretty of Mr. Clayton, and very 
unkind of Mr. De Vere. This, however, was after 
the opening of the will, to which Lord Cleveland, as 
the nearest male rektion after De Vere, and Mr. 
Partridge, as the husband of Lady Elizabeth, iiad 
been invited. Neither of the latter persons tbund 
themselves so much as mentioned, any more than 
Clayton; who, however, declared, that although his 
patron had often told him he should be handsomely 
remembered, he entirely forgax>e it. 

The will, indeed, was of some years standing, and, 
except the sum of five thousand pounds to Lady 
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Eleanor, left Lady Constance sole inheritrix of all 
the testator's property, with Lord Claiiullan for her 
guardian. 

Lord Cleveland and Mr. Parliidge immediately 
returned to town, coolly observing, that it was not 
worth while to have called them so far on such an 
errand. Lord Cleveland, liowever, openly expressed 
his disappointment that the Cleveland part (no in- 
considerable one) of the Mowbray fortune, had not 
been made to revert to the Cleveland name, in his 
person. This was, in fact, on idea on which he had 
long dwelt, not only within his own mind, but on all 
public occasions that warranted the mention of it. 
So that, on his return to London, he every where 
spread the failure of his just expectations, and gave 
himself the air of an injured man. 

AH eyes were now turned, more than ever, to the 
great heiress ; who, however, was too secluded and 
too much occupied by her recent loss, even to know 
how great a space she filled in the world's curiosity. 
Though she had reigned a whole season in the beau 
monde, her character was by no means yet understood . 
She was, indeed, thought the most diffiadt of young 
women. Alas! poor Constance, she thought not of 
difficulty; she only wished to be let alone. Much 
of the blaze that had surrounded her had been, 
owing to her father, instigated hy Cleveland for poli- 
tical purposes. From that she was delivered, and 
could, at least, now indulge the plan of life most 
agreeable to her own views. At present, indeed, the 
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^ seclusion of what she called the dear forest, seemed 

die only life suitable to her frame of mind; and 

a visit from Lord and Lady Clanellan, in their 

quality of friends and guardians, seemed all, or 

niejflirly all she wanted. But, except for a few days, 

-» to give her an account of her affairs, establish hia 

» hM^ in the comforts necessary for her reception, and 

^, toT receive hard Clanellan, Mortimer came not Ypt, 

ahliough there was no ostensible cause for his absence. 

Us mother did not seem to wonder, much less tocom« 

pknn. Still it was matter of surprise to Constance, 

that he should thus, without apparent reason, absent 

bimself from his only home. 

The sensible hearty and high mind of De Vere 
had, indeed, sustained a perilous contest on this oc- 
casion. His love for his cousin was, perhaps, higher 
than ever; but the jealousy, we may say, the romance, 
of- his pride, rose in proportion. The misery was, 
that he was not sure he was right; and as there waai 
now no secret about it with his mother, he consulted 
heip. 

*' To doubt," said she, " is to decide. If you are 
uncertain, let the decision be on the side of honour.^* 
'De Vere staid away. 

fiut a reason for his absence was now luckily sup« 
plii^ by Harclai, who, to use his own expression, 
laid violent hands upon him, and carried him to visit 
hid tenants at Wellsbury. 

It may be remembered, that in the andent map of 
the borough, a considerable portion of land appeared 
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once lo have belonged to Mr. Okeover, now trans- 
ferred to Mr. Flowerdale, a gentleman whom we 
hope the reader has not forgotten. Indifferent to 
borough politics, Flowerdale had not rejected an 
offer made by I-ord Cleveland's steward, for the pur- 
chase of this land. The steward said it was an agree- 
ment; but thia was denied by Harctai, who now 
acted for Flowerdale. But whether agreement or 
not, Harclai refused to fulfil it, and at length ap> 
peared in the shape of its legal owner himself, under 
a regular deed of sale from the quiet but right judg- 
ing squire of Okeover. 

In truth, from the moment Harclai had made the 
discovery of Flowerdale's possession in Weilsbury, 
and that the sale to Lord Cleveland was not com- 
pleted, he bent all hia endeavours to avail himself of 
the good will that had arisen between Flowerdale and 
De Vere, to transfer the interest of that estate to his 
friend. For this purpose, he introduced himself at 
Okeover, and made good his claim to be considered 
the representative of Mortimer, whom he found so 
high in Flowerdale's favour, that the bare opening 
of the treachery he had met with, determined him to 
close all negociation iviih Lord Cleveland, and dis- 
pose of his land where it might contribute to redeem 
the right, not be perverted to defend the wrong. As 
De Vere was absent, and as Harclai knew he could 
not afford to buy, to prevent delay, he ma<le the pur- 
chase himself, and greeted him with it, upon proper 
securities as soon as possible after his uncle's death. 
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This activity of Harclai, gave a blow to the Cleve- 
land party in the borQugh ; and thus, the plainnei^ 
and apparent parsimony of his life, was made to teU 
in the cause of friendship. For it was by this par^ 
simony alone that he was enabled to lay by hundreds 
per annum, which were almost all dedicated to gener- 
ous purposes. 

The freeholds thus acquired, were all the votes 
that remained in the borough, above those of the two 
parties that now divided it; and they gave a bar 
lanced, if not a preponderating interest to De Vere. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

HOPE. 

I Dee some sparkles of a better hope, 
Which elder 4ay8 may happily brin^ forth. 

Shakspsake'. 

The affairs of the borough, thus opportunely 
urgent, ftiinidbed a fair pretext fen: that absence from 
his home • which, for the reasons we have assigned, 
had been resolved upon by the master of TalbcHs. 
But ^mother plea aro^e out of the service of Lady 
Constaqoe her§$ilf. * The marquess, in his quality of 
executor and guarcUim, had complained much of 
want of iirfbrmation respecting the fiaiiest parts of 
her inheritance, situated in Yi(»:k$hire. Here she 
possessed, the great mansion called Clevelaad Hall, 




which took its title from the hilU which surrouod it. 
It had not been visited for ages, that is, from the 
time of the death of old Mr. Cleveland, the last 
owner who had ever redded there. It was this gen- 
tleman who had settled these estates upon Lord Mow- 
bray, who "as his grandson by his only child, the 
former countess ; and Lord Mowbray, having ever 
found even Staffordshire too far from the royal 
atmosphere he was so fond of, had never once visited 
the place after lie came into possession. Consigned 
entirely to stewards, there were many things that 
wanted explanation and rectifying, which nothing 
but a disinterested eye could effect, and as it was far 
from convenient for the marquess to go in person, 
an offer which De Vere made to accompany his soli- 
citor, on behalf of his cousin, was gladly nccepied, 
and richly repaid by the manner in which Constance 
seemed to feel it. 

On approaching the hall, Mr. Blagrave, his fellow- 
traveller, told him that he must not expect much 
comfort where he was going. " For not only," said 
he, " it has not had a gentleman for its inhabitant 
for near fifty years, since your great grandfather 
died ; but, with proper respect be it spoken, the tra- 
dition is, that Mr. Cleveland himself did not live too 
generously. Indeed, we are told that it was by the 
most pinching parsimony that he raised these estates 
to the immense value they now bear, forming, by 
much, the largest part of the Mowbray fortune." 

This account of the solicitor was realized on their 
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arrival at the house ; for it was perfectly true, as he 
had represented it, that even in Mr. Cleveland's life- 
time, it had scarcely exhibited a less desolate appear- 
ance than it now bore. It .should seem indeed even 
then that it had been the prototype of those descrip- 
tive lines of Pope, on the mansion of a miser : 

" Like soms lone chartreux stands [he good old hall, 
Silence without, and fasta within Ihc wall j 
No raftered roors with daace and tabor sound, 
"""Bi'No noontide bell invilea the country round ; ' 

' < I . Atlanta with sighs the smokeless low'rs surrpy, 
I And turn th' unwilling st«eda another way } 
Benighted wanderers the forest o'er, 
Curs'd the sav'd candle, and th" unop'ning door ; 
While Ibe gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate, 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat." 

But, however inhospitable, this long neglected 
mansion was not only the best, but the sole head- 
i)uarters the travellers could find, as there was no- 
thing like an inn within many miles. At tht same 
time, from having given some days' notice, the interior 
was not totally destitute of comfort, and the dwcom- 
fort De Vere made light of, for the sake of her whose 
service he was upon. But his mind was far from 
happy, and his letters to his mother at this time, 
describe his feelings so particularly, that we cannot 
help giving an extract of one of them to the reader. 

" We arrived at dusk, and, as the weather was 
warm, were rather surprised to sec what seemed to 
be a splendid light through some of the windows. 
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and slill more to find that it proceeded fiom large 
wood fires, which had been kindled in the rooms we 
were to inhabit. But we were soon reconciled to 
them, and condescended with a good grace to what, 
though perhaps an evil at this time at Talbois, was 
here a blessing to all but the swallows in the chimnies. 
" I write to you from a magnificent, abandoned, 
and gloomy bed-chamber, with a state bed in it of green 
cut velvet, which I thought my great grandfather 
could never have procured with money. Mr. Ela- 
grave, however, assured mo he had so much pride 
mixed with his penury, that he had no doubt he pur- 
chased it upon some lucky speculation in the South 
Sea. Be this as it may, the chamber is lialf ruined, 
half furnished, and vast and cold ; as much so, in 
these last respects, as my hopes. It was certainly nut 
a place for a hopeless man to come to ; and yet I 
have something to ri'late about it, which a century 
or two ago, might have impressed me with I know 
not what divinations. The thought of the advan- 
tages which my journey may procure to her for whom 
I undertook it, bears me up; but except for thiB, 
1 could not find comfort in this place. The very 
extent and magnificence of the projjerty, oidy seem 
to increase my distance from her. It is quite extra- 
ordinary my uncle should never have visited what 
may be rendered flourishing beyond all thought. 
But the place itself is half ruined from neglect, and 
the first evening seemed ominous to me, iti the frame 
of mind I was in. Leaving my companion to give 
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the nece«8ary orders for our accotnmodatioD, I walked 
through a long line of neglected garden, from twilight 
till dark night ;' or at least it was only lighted by the 
stars, and I really invoked the ^ woods and wilds, 
whose melandioly gloom accorded with my soul's 
sadness.' In this solitude, her perfections were more 
than ever impressed upon me; but so was my des- 
pair. To think of these estates, added to those ai 
Ca^ Mowbray, nuade me more alive than ever to 
the failures of my late endeavours to achieve, what, 
I am Mt wanting in M^s' to tell me, I have too 
many waywaid notions to aceoftnplisb. In short, it 
seems the height of madness to hug this delicious 
passion still to my heart, when, as long as there iis 
this Uis^nce between us, no power oh earth shall 
tempt me to disclose it. 

'^ But hopelessness in love is not the only one I fed* 
The plans designed for me by my luicle have failed, 
I will not say from what causes ; satisfied that you do 
not lay them to the account of an improper pride. 
They have failed, not only without substituting 
others in their places, but, by making others too late, 
have rendered all abortive. 

" Such were my thoughts during my walk, pro- 
tracted till the damps of the evening ; the recoUee- 
tion« however, that I had abandoned my companion 
in this lone place, drove me in. I sat down with him 
at supper, and rather envied him an appetite, which 
seemed not the less for a total want of care. 
Whether it was his civility, oh seeing me still ab- 
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stracted, or ^eer fadgue at bo cheerless a companioD, 
he 900CI left me alone : and I retired to the gloomy 
state bedroom I have meniiooed, where, little dis- 
posed to eleep, I abandoned my^lf to the same 
thoughts which had so lately occupied me io my 
walk. And very appropriate were they to such a 
place, for all about me seemed to exhibit an abortive 
attempt at what could not be accomplished ; shall I 
call it an unfinished, and, therefore, an abandoned 
commencement, of what was intended to be magnifi- 
cence, but had failed ? ' Fit emblem,' said I to 
myself, 'of what I thought to be, and what I am:' 
and I looked at llie velvet hangings, which clothed a 
deal worm-eaten bedstead, and an immen^ie chimney, 

• meant to receive marble columns, for which, however, 
bricks had been substituted. Upon the sides of the 
room, too, were the same marks of unexecuted pur- 
pose, in compartments of the wainscot, made for 
pictures, but which had never been placed there, 
^^ while their spaces had been covered witli old 
^^B paper. 

^H^ " The mood this generated, did not add to the 

^^ cheerfulness of that I was already in. I, who had 
always been such an idolizer of hope, began to des- 
pair. I thuugiit of the many things which had been 
I said of my once adored deity, by the observers of 
the world, and they did not inspirit me. ' Yes,' 
said 1, as 1 walked the gloomy half furnished cham- 
ber, ' Felthom was right, when he said that Hope 
' often fooled us with silken delusions,' and Halifax, 
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when he called her * a kind cheat,' and observed, that 
' she was a bad guide, though very good company.' 
Then, recollecting what I had felt two summers 
before, and what I was now, I agreed with the quaint 
hut wise chancellor, that *hope might be a good 
breakfast, but a bad supper.' 

" This mood was so strange and desponding, that 
I am afraid you will be ashamed of your son : and I 
should perhaps be ashamed myself to record it, but 
that it is an introduction to the sort of wonder which 
followed ; such it was to me, think of it as you will. 
For after betaking myself to bed, more for form's 
■ake than any thing else, and being kept completely 
awake with these thoughts till the early twilight 
dawned, I grew restless, rose literally with the larft, 

I and to refresh myself, sought to leave my chamber ' 
through a door which, the servants had told me, ■ 

' opened upon the garden. I did so, and pursued a | 
weedy walk, conducting me to a labyrinth of yew;'* 
which had been chppcd, but was now so entirely"^ 

I overgrown, that it added to the difficulty of th**l 

I maze. 

' In fact, I thought I was lost, when I found ' 
myself suddenly standing before the statue of that ' 

I very identical Hope, with whom I had so recently -^ 

I quarrelled. 

' The figure was not ill-executed, and she waa>^ 
Run-ounded with all her emblems. One arm was ex-'^ 
tended, with a finger pointing to an opening almost 
imperceptible, which in fact turned out to be a path 
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leaifiiig out cf ibelafa^iTiBdi: tbe oUwr lested ob her 
ancfaor, aod beU s scroll, oo sbach, ■ttfa sooie difiU 
cultjr, 1 read— 

' fa Vnro ' kfiV >M» IK *> tarn ; 
la Ktfc. s bfen Mrs fsU Imj; 
I« J^ifc, ^ lunlnt hOs frm Etr ; 
fi Kt^c. iv*t awEtw svfn iimg : 
Zk )9n<> ^ ?!"*>*»■<')» ^ ^f** : 
C^S ?^v|M l)(Ip< ttn>BSn05 at 4m nntt. 
Tifn bin) net, ti(3Tt, amoru; i^t iKt, 
2Zl!)aubfr (jjaiut, jjoprttjoii t|)t 6r«t.' " 

Such waa one of the letters of De Vvre to hia 
mother, which be concluded, by owning that this 
doguiar accident had elevated him fur a few minutes, 
as if portentous. Nor laugh at him, reader, for the 
visions which seemed either to depress or raise his 
fancy. There are moments when the best of iis, 
clouded by disappointment, and unccrtmn of the 
future, especially when in solitude, and abandoned 
by all but l]eaven, catch at that future with hope, or 
let it go in despair, according to our temperament, 
thougii alike unaccountable on any rational groimds. 
Let the puffed up man, proud either of his wisdom or 
prosperity, remember this ; nor despise De Vere for 
cither this temporary depression, or causeless ele- 
vation. 

But tlie neighbourhood of Cleveland Hall afforded 
another discovery to De Vere, more substantial than 
a mere emblematic statue, however agreeable. In 
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returning from a distant manor, through the village 
of Eirkharold, he stopped to view the ancient school- 
houefe, a picturesque compound of gable and cor- 
nice, in the most quaint tasfte of the days of Eliza^ 
beth. 

Struck with its antiquity, he entered by a pair of 
old gates, now almost off theii^ hinges, into a great 
court before the building, new laid with greensward; 
Here he saw a gentleman and his servant, measuring 
a circular sweep, with a chain, and a lady, of un« 
common elegance of shape, seemingly giving direc4 
tions. He would have retired, but what was his 
astonishment on the gentleman turning towards him« 
to behold Rivers ! Could he have doubted it indeed, 
all doubt was ended when he came nearer to the lady» 
for there was no mistaking the pensive eye, and clear 
dark beauty of Zerlina. 

We may suppose their mutual pleasure, and mu« 
tual surprise, though Rivers seemed to have less of 
the latter than, his friend. 

" How good of you," said he, " to find us out so 
soon, and in such a wild sequestered spot ; more 
hid, and less in the track of life than St. Sauveur 
itself." 

De Vere expressed his joy at the meeting, but 
professed his utter ignorance of the meaning of these 
last words. 

" Why, I wrote to you," said Rivers, " the mo- 
ment I arrived in England, which was only ten days 
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ago, to teO TOO «1mc braugbt as borne, and wtuther 
we were boood.'' 

" Yoor letter Aem is stiD al Taibois, where I have 
BoC been tUa fomngfat," snd De Vers; "and the 
riiMMT of Bj fiodiag you here is ibe raoet surpxuing 
tfang in the woid." 

** I am nir^ ibcn," replted Biren, ** I inajr say 
the Mne; hot come into our ▼enerdile bennitage, 
w^bere they are prepanng tea for ns, and tell as 1^ 
what adventure (tot 1 see it is one) we are brought 
together." 

De Vere protested the adrenture mu^A be all on his 
ade, for there \fas little romantic in visiting an estate 
OO bdialf of a relation who had lately succeeded to it, 
and could not rish it herself. 

*' No more," said Rivers, " than that a gentleman 
idiould lake possesa'iOD of a house he has purchased, 
which, in truth, is also the business nhidi has brought 
me here.'* 

This produced mutual explanations : and it turned 
out thai Kivers, true to his character of acting upon 
sudden anil strong impressions, upon reading the 
English newspapers one day at Bordeaux, where he 
had wandered down from Languedoc, saw, among 
the sales advertised, the old school-house of Kirk- 
harold, with its little domain of garden and field. 

" Mrs. Rivers will tell you," said he, " that I 
changed colour upon reading it; for in truth it had 
been the paradise of my early childhood, having been 
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the first school I had been at till I went to Win- 
chester. I knew and loved every tree and bush 
witiiout, and every casement and cornice within. I 
c(»ild reckon up to exactness the number of pannels 
la this oak parlour; and the play-ground there, where 
I let those ragged boys and girls continue to revel at 
pres^ity is not more known to them than it was to me. 
In^ortv our earliest are our sweetest associations; 
n^ heart thrilled at the thought that this dear old 
p}(^^ mighty for a very little money, be mine. Zer-^ 
lina wanted to see England, and, to tell you the 
trMth, I was a little tired of France, and so--'** 

.;'^.Yoii made the purchase," said De Vere, "and 
posted bmie' cut the wings of magincaion,'^* 

" You have hit it exactly,^ replied Rivers. 

De Yere r^inoed, not merely for his own sake, for 
he thought, if ever his cousin visited Cleveknd 
Hall, how happy she would be in such a ccnnpanion 
as Zerlina. He mentioned his hope of it to th^ 
latter* and described Constance so glowingly, that 
Mr& Rivers's imagination was kindled to a degree 
worthy her husband^s in the prospect of such s^ 
fgiend— a prospect afterward^ most happily rea^zed• 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



cox TENT, 



Before he left Yorkshire, De Vere also made 
anotiier acx^uaintance, which, as a picture of a happy 
reiignation to an apparently inferior lot in the world, 
we cannot help describing, though it led to no results 
of consequence to this history, excqit that best result 
(if enlarging the number of those whom, for their 
qualities and virtues, we respect, — always a lasting 
and a real gain. 

The little donative of Kirkdale in this remote 
Cleveland, had been given by Lord Clanellan, its 
patron, to a Mr. Fairfax, the friend of his youth at 
college, and afterwards occasionally in the world- 
It amounted to barely one hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, some glebe, and a very small parsonage, the 
very reverse of that romantic Dovedale where Archer 
sighed out his diecontents. It had a garden, indeed, 
nnd a mountain stream at the bottom, which Fairfax 
often watched, applying to it the beautiful mornl 
strain in the description of Denham : — 
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Hastening to pay its tribute to the sea. 
Like mortal life to meet eternity." 



That Fairfax should find delight in such applica- 
tion, lets us enough into the character of his mind ; 
but it would take long time to describe the effects of 
his practical virtue upon the circle (homely indeed^ 
but not uninteresting) of his rustic neighbours. Cleve- 
land was not a district where many gentlemen abode ; 
and so remote and wild was this part of it, as to ap- 
pear a back settlement of England : so that the resi- 
dence of so kind and civilized a being as Fairfax, 
Was a real blessing to its rough inhabitants. They 
found it so in its influence upon their religious habits, 
their morals, and their softened manners, and repaid 
it by a personal love, which the great ones of the 
world, amidst all their splendour, are too often with- 
out. No one indeed knows, who has not witnessed it, 
the immense value of that modest, but respectable 
character, the parish priest. To think him paid by 
his stipend, is mockery ; but he is richly so, by the 
genuine love, and well-earned deference, shewn him 
by his flock. Fairfax was one of these parish priests ; 
and, unlike Archer in his ambition, would not have 
exchanged his humble, but self-sufficing lot, for all the 
reputation, and even all the expectation of a court 
chaplain. 

And yet he had a fine mind, many of the acquisi- 
tions of learning, and even the flowers of literature. 
So much so, that he had often been a kind of study 
with the marquess, who used to pr^hecy that his 
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are hrgt^ Us tantcs goody and hk fedbigi acdre. 
So modi sOy that, mC maiij jears ago^ I thon^t I 
could DOC do faeoer than to try to procore him as a 
tator for mj nephew and heir, and at the same time 
m an agreeaUe oompanion for mjsdC." 

^ An^ could this &il ?"* asked DeVefe. 

^^ You diall see,^ said the marquess : and he took 
from his scrutoire the answer which Fairfax had 
returned to his o^er. It was in all the freedom of 
tbi«ir old pollege-habits together, which indeed had 
nevif been remitted. 

** You tempt me/' said Fairfax, " from my cole^ 
worts and my gooseberry bushes, and propose to me 
a liiglicr lot in the case and comfort of your house, 
tlio itU^ganco of your table, and, above all, in you r 
own nocietyi an^ that of persons fitter for me, you 
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we pleased to say, than the uncouth people I am 
ajnoDg; nod all you ask in return, is — what I allov 
would be a pleasure — that I should Guperintend the 
improvement of your nephew. Charming, on paper! 
but will the picture be realized ? Can it be so ? As 
to elegance, you know, I admire it. Hut I enjoy ft 
here. A clean cloth within doors, and a turf walk 
without, with roses whicli your garden cannot exceed, 
satisfy my love of elegance as much as all that an 
upholsterer can do for you. Then, as to your table^ 
what can it supply which my beans and bacon wiU ' 
not equal? Your good friends indeed. But will 
they be good company to me f Will they look upon 
your nephew's tutor as having s right to mix with 
them ? Will you yourself alwayg do so ? Shall I 
always have liberty even when alone ? May I lounge I 
out of doors at will, seek the lark in the morning, or | 
the thrusli at night-fall? And if the evening be ( 
mild, may I stray 1 know not whither, or wander T I 
know not where, and yet return unwatched, unblanied, 
be sure of a good-humoured welcome boroe, and find 
an honest emile to wait upon me at supper as I do 
here? To be sure, that supper is only milk, or a 
little fruit and clear water. But so to me would it 
be if I were with you; only yours would, perhaps, 
be served in silver, mine in earthenware. Upon the 
whole, then, excuse me, if with a grateful heart for 
your offer, I respectfully decline it." 

De Vere was charmed with this letter. It suited 
fhe then disposition of his own mind ; and, from his 
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Bo( £1 pieued :o maii; ijoc a hkbl of fine feefings. 



vidb a Bad £s .^ be ira^ esm^msaaa ti Ijord Cla- 
ndLiDL cxxajd £sad hippiaeaE zsboc^ coSevoru and 
gocmAeTTj bodKs. H» Tka lo has, therefore, was 
aoc delaredL 

He readied Kirkdaoe ar least in a pifaai^ momenty. 
to Tiew both hsetf and its putor. It was one of 
those ereniDgs after the glow of the day was orer, 
when Nature, seemii^ j sec fiee, sheds sweetness from 
ganden, fidd and wood. The birds sang gladness 
after hours of silence, and the whole hamlet smiled 
after labour done. De Voie found Fair&x under an 
elm at his dora*, cooTerang fireelr with two or three 
of his parishioners, simple folk, who were moralizing 
on the advance of the season. One of them at the 
moment he came up, while leaning on his hoe, after 
having somewhat intensely watched the planet Jupiter, 
had just observed, that he thought it impossible for a 
man to be what he called an *' aieisty De Vere 
afterwards thought much of Lady Elizabeth Fart- 
ridge and her daughters, and that whole set, in com* 
parison with this homely reasoner, who was a sturdy 
old man, who had never stirred from his own hills, 
and yet presumed to talk religious philosophy. 

Upon the approach of a stranger, the group dis- 
])crsed, wishing their vicar good night with heartiness, 
which was returned with kindness, when De Vere 
presented him a letter from Lord Clanellan. 

lie was instantly received with respect and plea- 
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sure by Fairfax, whom he found, as he expected, 
plain sensible, moderate, and unaffected. His estab- 
lishment was small, being not married, and a garden 
labourer, and housekeeper, all the servants he had. 
Nor had he much society equal to himself. There 
were always, however, one or other of his parishioners, 
waiting on a bench near his house, to obtain his ad- 
vice, or a little kind notice, which to them was a 
gratification for the rest of the day. His books, • his 
glebe, and his garden, and rides through the wide 
lying population of his parish, as they demanded his 
attention, amply filled up his time ; and though fond 
of more cultivated companions than he had, he was 
ndt miserable for the want of them. He had, with- 
out losing his own resources, lowered himself to their 
simplicities. " They have not, of course,'' said he, in 
answer to De Vere's inquiries upon the subject, when 
they got more acquainted, " any polish of mind, but 
their hearts make up for it. I have not myself any 
great knowledge of the world, and it is true, as my 
noble friend sometimes says in his letters, my name 
will never be known. But why should it be known — 
and to whom ? To mortals like myself ? I am known 
to the immortal, which is preferable ; and he is better 
known to me from being seen through a vision, free 
from the distractions of the world." 

Not a word of this was lost upon De Vere, who 
lonff after he returned from Yorkshire, remembered 
this unlooked for picture of humble, but happy in,. 
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dependence, and reinanbered it always with comfort, 
under struggles and temptations in very different 
scales. 



CHAPTER XV. 



A TUIAL. 



AIM I a Vind ftf fodly jemlovsy 
(Whieh I b«tM«ch you e»U a yiituooB sfait) 
Makes me afeard. 



On the return of De Vere from Yorkshire, after 
giving an account of his mission to the marquess, he 
passed some days in the tranquillity of Talbois, only 
varied by an excursion to Wellsbury, where his 
party seemed daily to increase ; and in the midst of 
the hopes and plans which this seemed to create, he 
received a memorable visit firom his friend the Pre* 
sident. 

It was asserted by Harclai that this visit was 
political, and that the President had brought a woman 
in his hand. In part this was true : for many were 
then the portents in the atmosphere of politics, ramilar 
to those which were so awfully sung by the poet, 
as belonging to the atmosphere of nature, when the 
sun — 
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" In dim eclipse disaatroua twilight sbe^e 
Ob half the nations, and wiih feat of change. 
Perplexes monarcha.'' 

The specious eloquence of Lord Oldcastle could 
not conceal the danger to his power, occasioned by 
his timid and vacillating policy. He had employed 
the means to strengthen it which had usually been 
resorted to by most of his predecessors; he had 
addressed himself to the great families, made the 
crown rain influence, and endeavoured to buy off 
die most active of his opponents, by offering theni 
any share they pleased of what alone he supposed 
them to aim at — place. But he knew not the men he 
had to deal with, nor, from the school in which he 
had been bred, did he know that ambition might b« 
a patriotic and generous, as well as a personal and 
eelf-interested passion. He knew not that there might 
be other motives for aspiring after power than the 
mere love of it. In particular, he knew not the real 
character of Wentworth, when he went even so far as 
to offer to vacate the government, and form a new one 
upon terms of sincere equality. Wentworth replied, 
that his object being a total change of measures, he 
could hardly expect it without a change of men. 
That to do all for individuals, and nothing for the 
country, would only bolster up a sinking cause ; that 
that power was most secure which was founded upon 
public opinion, and that minister most a friend to his 
Iting, who carried with him the support of his country. 
Wentworth held that the public were an honest pub- 
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lie ; and their representatives, with all their defects, 
honest representatives, whose reason, fairly appealed 
to, would fairly decide ; but kept in the dark, and 
Inisled by false pretences, there would be no end to 
the efforts, to say nothing of the mean arts necessary 
to influence their support. He added, indeed, that 
if Lord Oldcastle would acknow ledge and act upon 
these principles, he would have no objection to act 
with him ; but he owned that, from their very dif- 
ferent opinions upon the science of government, he 
had little hope of that cordiality of union which alone 
would make a treaty between them advisable. 

Lord Oldcastle received this answer with alam^ 
mixed with something like contempt. He said to his 
confidents, that Mr. Wentworth was a warm-headed 
visionary, with no more knowledge than a child in the 
art of governing, and totally ignorant of the character 
of his countrymen, who had too little virtue them- 
selves to be so elevated in the scale of political exists 
ence ; that public opinion was a good thing, could 
you come at it ; but that private views, passion, and 
faction, for ever prevented it from being really 
known, and he therefore knew no where else to \o(jk 
for it except in the majorities of the two Houses of 
Parliament. 

It was clear that statesmen who so widely differed, 
could never come together. The treaty ended, and 
paean while the administration had been so constantly 
changing, and in a crisis which required the utmost 
wisdom tber^ had been so little stability, that the 
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sovereign himself, who had the most truly British 
heart in all his dominions, felt and deferred to the 
more liberal policy of Wentworth. • 

In truth, England itself was changed, though so 
insensibly, that hackneyed politidans had not dis;- 
covered it. The amazing spread of improvement 
of all kinds, in knowledge, in wealth, in real indet 
pendence (different from the turbulence of earlier 
times, but in so far, only more to be respected) had 
made its inhabitants a new people, while the ministers 
of those days still governed that people as they would 
have governed the old. The long reach of mind, the 
genius, and the daring of Wentworth had discovered 
this ; it was seconded by his heart, and in that heart 
he had fondly conceived the character of a patriot 
minister. It must be owned, that in this he went before 
the age ; but we owe it to him, that with all the usual 
cries of faction which have been raised against succeed- 
ing ministers, the characters of public men have been 
wholly changed ; and that for many years we have 
been governed with a purity, a disregard to self, and 
a sincere attention to the public weal, which, while 
they make high-minded ambition still more honour- 
able, would, half a century ago, have been thought 
Utopian. 

The principles and objects of Wentworth were the 
delight of Herbert, and he had been perpetually ex- 
citing De Vere with their development and their 
praises. " I have long known and admired them/* 
-«iud De Vere, *^ but I have been Spoiled of my arms, 
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and can g^ve fain little support uU I recorer my 
rights, if erer I osn fairly mover tbein, at W^lls- 
bary." 

In hia zesl, Herbert proposed to Wentwortb tfait 
room ^ould be made for hJm among the seats of some 
of bis great friends. '* He will never accept it," 
said Wentworth, and related the denial which he bad 
fainuelf experieoced. 

The death of Lord Mowbray had altered many 
things ; and as he had possessed parliameniary influ- 
ence to which his heiress would succeed, the Fre^dent 
not unnaturally looked to that quarter as the obvious 
means of placing De Vere, where he longed to see him, 
by the «de of Wentworlb. " The battle, and the 
hoped-for victory are impending," said he; " it will 
be too late, or at least not so creditable, only to join 
the standard when it is won." In order, therefore, 
to further these views in regard to De Vcre, Herbert 
determined to betake himself to the I.ady Constance, 
and avail himself of the respect which ehe felt for 
Itim, and the intimacy which she so evidently desired 
to see him cultivate with her. 

Of the parliamentary friends of Lord Mowbray, 
one who had long been in a bad stale of health was 
expected to die. It was in order that De Vere might 
succeed to him, thai tlie active Herbert determined to 
lay his cose before his cou^n; and to obtain his 
flanction for this proceeding was now the object of 
his visit to Talbois. 

To Herbert's astonishment, when he opened the 
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matter to Tie Vere, in their walk by the canal, be met 
vitb a determined refusal. " It b not," aaid De 
Vere, " that I am not alive to its advantages, or tbnt 
I do not agree with you in thinking, that, where the 
obligation springs out of an interest so purely of a 
family nature, there can be little onerous or embar- 
rassing. But there ore reasons, there arc personal 
fechngs in this matter, of which I alone can be the 
judge, and which impel me, even imperatively, to 
avoid this kind interference." 

Herbert deplored this inliexibility. " If it arise 
from independence of spirit," said he, "you arc too 
rigid. Lady Constance ia now the head of your 
mother's family ; and heads of families only consuk 
their own consequence, in surrounding themselves by 
relations as their political supporters." 

*' Lady Conslauce," said De Vere, " is no pohti- 
■cian ; and if I know her, will not hecome one." 

" The greater the necessity," replied the President, 
." for putting herself in the hands of a man of honour. 
And who soGt an adviser as her nearest mole relation ?" 

" A husband," said De Vere, firmly enough ; 
" and in that case, who is to foresee the changes, the 
interference, perhaps the overthrow, of all we might 
have counted upon ? No.; if my cousin ask my 
advice, however little qualified, I will give it ; but 
never will I profit by it to benefit myself." 

Herbert called this romantically unbending, and 
complained tliat De Yore had abandoned liim for the 
£ohuol of Harcloi. He even attempted to banter; 
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but it was a subject, as connected with his cousin, too 
delicate for the doubting heart of De Yere, not to put 
down the attempt at once. He indeed coukl not help 
•saying with some seriousness, if not stifiness, that 
there were things of which one''s own feeelings could 
alone be the judge, and cm which the best friends 
^might make unfortunate mistakes. 
' Herbert eyed him with surprise, but seeing that he 
fwas assuming tliat air of lofty determination, which 
every year became more and more prominent in his 
'Character, he feared that there was some deeper prin- 
rciple of action concenied in it than he would be able 
to shake ; and with his usual tact he desisted £rom the 
.attempt. 

Returned to the house, however, he betook himself 
to Lady Eleanor, and set before her, as forcibly as he 
.could, the danger to his fair hopes which might at- 
tend De Vere if he pushed this impregnable spirit 
,too far. He avowed the design of his visit and its 
iailure, and observed that there was not a noble house 
in the kingdom which did not govern itself by the 
maxims he had recommended. Lady Eleanor heard 
•him with composure, yet seemed to share the pride of 
her son. " It would seem strange,'' she said, " if De 
Vere were to act under the standard of a woman, how- 
•ever free ; but when the power of that woman was 
liable to be transferred to another, she could not help 
thinking the decision of her son was right." 

The President supposed from this, that the matter 
;bad been already settled between the mother and soq; 
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and h^ took his leave, in all friendship, thouj^ 
perhaps a little piqued. He bad been so used to see 
persons of all ranks and ages defer to his opinion, 
that, to say the least of it, he felt disappointed ; and 
being lofty enough himself, upon being afterwards 
requested by Lady Constance, on the advice of Lord 
Clanellau, to make this very offer to De Vere, he 
declined all interference with persons who had, he 
said, their own feelings and principles of action. 

^^ I know not what this means,^' said Constance, to 
Lady Clanellan, in some uneasiness ; ^' but I fear this 
Mortimer of ours is prouder than we imagined.^' 

This was said while expecting a visit from him at 
Castle Mowbray, where he had been invited by Lord 
Clanellan, for the express purpose of deliberating 
upon the plan of action to be pursued by Constance 
in regard to her political influence. For the event 
expected had happened, the seat was vacant, and she 
had already been besieged, either in her own person, 
or through her guardian, with applications from 
would-be successors of all descriptions. 

Had she been less a subject of sorrow, or known 
as much of the world as she did in later times, she 
might have been even amused at the various develc^ 
ments that were made to her. By some honest blun- 
derers, terms were offered which must not be mo- 
tioned ; by others who thought they disguised things 
better, political creeds were stated, professing to be 
explicit, but from which any line of conduct might 
-be pursued in almost any event. Whigisin and 



Twyi^m, court and country, king's friends, and 
pcaple''s friends, all made proptuab ; and inexpe- 
ccnccd and averse as she was to be ilioughi a. party 
woman, so various were the principles of the appli- 
cants, that one would have fonined Lady CoiKiaiice 
had Iwcn of all the parties of the state. In the 
dilemma occaatoTied by this criais, MortiDjer mrived. 

Spite of his pleasure always at seeinf^ her, there 
was, about this time, fast gaining upon him, a for- 
mality of manner which, however unintentional, he 
was sufficiently conscious of, as well as that be could 
not prevent it, 

The pleasure of Constance at seeing him was 
checked bylhis manner, and she was embarrassed, be- 
rides, with the project she had in contemplation of 
bringing him where his friends most wished to see 
liim, without appearing lo oblige him. In truth, 
though there was no formality in fter manner, the 
evident constraint of her cousin's demeanour had been 
in a degree caught by Constance herself: and though 
her heart overflowed with good will, though alie fell 
grateful to him for a thousand mute kindnesses, 
which were not the less felt because they were unbla- 
zoned, it ia certain that she had not now that buoyant 
and happy frankness towards him which had cbaraa- 
terised their earlier acquaintance. But not on tliis 
Account had he the loss occupied her thoughts. On 
the contrary, the seeming mystery of his conduct en- 
igaged most of the attention she could spare from the 
contemplation of her kte lofcs. £k had lately avoided 
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ber: she knew not why; yet liis f^patby with ha* 
situation, and his attention to her uiterests and com- 
fort, had been all, and more) perhaps, than t?ven a 
brodier could have shewn. On the other hand, it should 
Beem that i^e was tiie last person in the 'world froili 
whom he wouM accept of obligation. This was, to 
-say the beat of it, strange ; aiid it had formed the 
aubject of many a silent reverie, which had been ^any 
thing but tliscouraged by the seclu^on of her life. 

These reveries bad become habitual to Constance, 
jmd under « different impressiim in regard to her 
cousin, they might have ended in a comfort she much 
wanted. Bereaved of the protection of her parent, 
and of the interest which even his stifT, cold character 
utould not banish from her heart, her thoughts wan- 
dered wide, in search of a resting place. Her fortune 
.and pride of place did not seem to afford her any. 
Grandeur she had (tried ; and though not averse to it, 
and still kfis to the cfaarmjs of elegance, of which she 
was indeed herself the type, neither grandeur nor ele- 
igancehad beeniable to fill the void which she tfelt in 
her heart While her father lived, tmd so many 
interests were created by the task of giving him com- 
fort, this bad been the less felt. But he was rgone, 
and with 'him that authority, her deference to which 
'bad tvneighed with her so much in altering .her former 
^haviour to her cousin. The world indeed !— ^but 
she was out of the world — and in it, «he loiew not 
one, no, not one, 'whose high, yet respectful bearing, 
i^oAipled ^at the flame /time vwith easy cheerfofaiess, bad 
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oondliated 90 much of her regard or esteem, as duA 
of Mortimer had done. 

But while her heart told her this was but true^ 
something else whispered her that her heart had no 
business with it. Mortimer had shewn erery sort of 
anxiety for her interests, but none for her favour. He 
had even seemed to shun her; and when forced bj 
situation to be in her presence, was no longer that 
delighted and delightful cousin, who had so often 
amused the playful hour by vivacity, and the serious 
one by something better. Constance was not made to 
throw away her kindness ; but her gratitude for his 
services^ if they might be so called, and her esteem, 
(amounting to admiration,) of his character and man- 
ners, kept him much in her thoughts. She could not 
help, therefore, feeling sad when she surveyed the 
beautiful park which Castle Mowbray overlooked, 
,and thought of the contrast which its now vast soli- 
tude exhibited, to the same scene in the preceding 
year. 

But though she could not feel what may be called 
tenderness towards a man who seemed so little anxious 
to court it, yet, as her relation and friend, no feeling 
forbade a deep interest in his welfare. It had therefore 
become a favourite occupation with her to form plans 
for his advancement, as much as she could, without 
compromising that modest pride of character which 
always belonged to her. 

" Yes," said she, " I wish to serve him if he would 
let me, and if I could do so without — '^ she could 
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not go on ; and though she often got thus far in these 
soliloquies, for the life of her she never could finish ; 
and she would fly to music, or Lord and Lady 
Clanellan, to dissipate her thoughts. 

Lord Clanellan, however, saw no harm in these 
wishes, when they transpired, as they sometimes did ; 
and when he had ascertained that it was her desire 
that Mortimer should be not merely consulted, but 
requested to represent the political interests of her 
family, he itamediately proposed the visit we have 
mentioned, for the express purpose of arranging a 
business always so important, and which might prove 
so critical. 

In doing this, Lord Clanellan was actuated by a 
principle very different from that which governed 
most of the political men of his day. As he was the 
general supporter of government, and as De Vere's 
attachment to Mr. Wentworth was perfectly well 
known, it seemed but the mere natural course of 
things, that Lord Clanellan should make use of his 
influence, as trustee for the property, which gave 
the power to return a member, by naming one who 
would support the people in place. Nor had repre- 
sentations to this effect by Lord Oldcastle and others 
been wanting. 

• But all were without success. Lord Clanellan^ 
however singular in the opinion, did not think that 
in politics, as in war, every advantage was fair. With 
a delicacy, therefore, as well as justice, peculiar to 
himself) he left the whole matter to be decided by his 
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ward, with the assigiance of her family, in the same 
manner as if she had been of age, and her legal rights 
already perfected. 

De Vere, on learning this, was quite enough aware 
of the code which usually governed the morality of 
party, to be exceedingly impressed with this liberal 
conduct of the marquess. It whs not that to a mind 
like De V'ere'6, such a decision seemed surprising. 
But perpetiral struggle had so blunted natural feel- 
ing upon these points, and general practice had so 
reconciled honour to what in other cases it would 
have rejected witli disdain, that had the conduct been 
different, it might have perhaps been excused. He 
therefore openly expressed his admiration of Lord 
Clanellan's liberality, while Constance, who heard 
him, thought it the most natural thing in the world, 

" And yet," said De Vere, "my cousin may live 
to think differently. At present, she is but a young 
party- worn an." 

" 'Tis an odious distinction," said Constance, 
" even if it were not far above my capacity." Then 
glancing at a pile of letters before Lord Clanclian, 
" Here are things," continued she, " which puzzle— 
some which even frighten me. One talks of ' the 
inarch of public opinion;' another says, I can pre- 
vent the rum of my country, and one offers me 
money." 

Both De Vere and the marquess assured her that 
she had a great deal to learn, as well as to unlearn, if 
this frightened her ; and that there were ladies who 
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vould envy her inoiidfor tUs one ajbanlage a£ 
cal influence, than all i^ possessed besides. 

^^ And do these understand the CMHrcb of public 
opinicKi ?" asked Constance. 

'^ They would at least be atfromed to have it ques- 
tioned,"^ said De Vere. 

^ And save tbeir country, «od take money ?" con*- 
tiaued Constance. 

^^ That we must not say,^ onewered De Yen* 
^ But though they nugbt not take gold, they would 
v&fA in power; and hence, when there is reid iiw 
fiueoce, there is no female character that fills the eye 
so much as -a female p^tician.^ 

^' And this, Mortimer, you wish me to become ?**" ^ 

*^l^ot so, indeed,"" replied De Vere. ^ I would as 
soon see you take your seat in the House itself. But 
having this influence. Lord Clanellan has done 
rightly, as well as honourabl]^ in calling upon you to 
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*^ Heaven knows,"" observed Constance, ^^ it is 
neither my wish nor my taste to do so; and I would 
gladly leave it to those of my sex who, you say, envy 
me this possession."" Then, changing to somewhat of 
a jnoumful tone, she added, '^ I am sure I know 
nc»t why, £or it never gave happiness to him who is 
igone." 

It was evident she was thinking of her father, and 
De Vene eyed her, as he always did under these soft 
impressions, with an interest which all the dazzle xif 




her beauty, set off as it was liy the grace of her man- 
ner, could not of itself alone command. 

Lord Clanellan, however, now brought the conver- 
sation to a point, by observing, that though he had 
affected to leave his ward free as to the party she 
should support, it had only been a subterfuge ; for 
that in effect he had used all his power and authority 
as a guardian, by proposing a name to her. De Vere 
hastily asked " who ?" 

" Yourself," said Lord Clanellan. " But as I am 
to know nothing of your pohlics or plan of campaign- 
ing, it will best become mc to leave you to yourselves ; 
only," added he, with a laugh, " recollect that as 
/ am a general supjMrter of his majesty's govern- 
ment, I may be accused of treason if you are too fac- 
tious." 

So saying, this right thinking nobleman withdrew, 
in order to leave the cousins more at ease in the dis- 
cussion wliich he naturally thought would follow, 

De Vere was wholly unprepared for any thing so 
personal. He liad come, expecting a mere general 
discussion. In a moment he found himself involved 
in the very question he most wished to avoid. 

Nor was the embarrassment of Constance less. Her 
guardian, it is true, had saved her from the appear- 
ance of having made an advance to her cousin ; but a 
thousand little alarms, from what she thought the 
awkwardness of her situation, could not help shewing 
themselves; and thus the two persons who esteemed 
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one another most in the world, seemed most afraid to 
enter upon a very plain question. 

De Vere broke a minute's silence, by observing how 
very delicately her guardian had behaved. 

" He always does so,*"' said Constance, " and I am 
fortunate that with such friends as himself and. the 
marchioness, and such relations as my dear aunt and 
you, I may be relieved from what I see would other- 
wise be too much for me.^ 

" Few would think it so," said De Vere ; " but it 
is not every one who is only more modest for being 
much distinguished. May I ask your feelings as to 
the line of policy which you wish your parliamentary 
friends (whoever they may be) to pursue ?" 

"Whoever they may be, Mortimer? I thought 
that had all been settled, and that you would be good 
enough to relieve me from a burthen for which I am 
not fit." 

" Always feminine, always delightful,'^ returned 
De Vere ; " you will never move out of the province 
of your gentle nature. But at least you must have 
some bias: I will not say any personal wish as Mb 
party, but some opinion as to the men you think most 
capable of serving the crown, by preserving the 
country ?" 

" That is a deep question,*" observed Constancy 
giving a melancholy smile, " for one so left." And 
she looked at the mourning which she still worC» 
De Vere thought she never looked so perfect, while 
she went on : ." I certainly can neither love nor 
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eetecm Lord Oldcastle, and still less Lord Cleveland. 
But for them, pt^rhaps he would be alive," (and ^e 
gave a deep sigh.) " I am also free to eay, Mr. 
Wentworth has all my esteem, tny admiration, and 
were wishes therefore to decide, they are all for him. 
Nevertheless I am sensible, (and it is the only political 
re6ection I have ever made) that private wishes ought 
to have nothing to do with public conduct; and if 
you and the marquess will really make me talk of 
things I 30 much dislike, I know there ought to be 
otber reasons than wishes. I have also another feel- 
ing, and that a deep one." 

Her cousin entreated her to continue. 

" I am fearful of myself," proceeded she, hesitat- 
ingly. " I thought my poor father so ill used, that I 
should question my own heart's justice, were I to 
wish ill to Lord Oldcastle," 

'• Excellent, admirable Constance!" exclaimed De 
Vere, " you will almost make me love a female poli- 
tician." 

" You will soon retract," continued Constance ; 
" for you will pity my ignorance when I tell you I 
have no more to say, except that I think Lord Clanel- 
lan is so good, that the cause he supports cannot be 
bad. PerhajiL^ I may add, that in my love for the 
good king, in which I have been bred, I am puzzled 
to know how it can be so loyal to oppose ministers 
whom he approves." 

De Vere smiled a little. And here let us own thot 
we give these speeches, rather out of our attachm^t 
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to trnih and nature, than from any commendation 
they afford of the political knowledge of the speaker. 
In fact, they must appear to all who are politieians, 
and to many who are not politicians, perfectly silly. 
But not so to De Vere, who shewed liia cousin that 
she might be mistaken, but loved her for lieing so. 
He observed to her, that Lord Claneliaii, being one 
who gave a general support to all governments, re- 
serving particular questions, he could uot be said to 
be of any particular party. He also satisfied her, 
from the nature of the constitution, that loyalty to 
the king might sometimes be even best evinced by 
opposing his minister. " But God forbid," added 
De Vere, " that your other repugnance, drawn from 
the quesdoning your own heart on Lord Oldcastle's 
usage of him who is gone, should ever be disturbed 
by me. 'Tis a feeling too honourable to the pure 
nature of my cousin, not to be held for ever sacred. 
Keep it therefore enshrined till you pronounce your 
o\ra acquittal ; and I will only add, that never can 
you have a purer judge." 

*' You make this too serious, Mortimer," observed 
Constance, (and yet his words were very sweet to her). 
" I have told you my feeling about myself, because I 
felt bound to do it; but this ought not to influence 
tfou, on whom I would gladly disburthen myself of a ' 
wagbt to which I am not equal. Nay," continued 
8he, seeing him rather moved, *' you are not obliged 
to me ; so check your thanks if you please, for it was 
my guardian that suggested it. But even if I had 
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proposed it myself, think not that a De Vere, my aunt 
Eleanor^s son, could ever be any thing but free as 
the air.'' 

She said this in some agitation, for she feared from 
certain indications of countenance, and half expres- 
sons, that Mortimer was about to refuse the proposal. 
Nor was she wrong ; for, to her disappointment, and 
almost dismay, with a thousand excuses, and as many 
thanks, and murmurs about obligations, mingled too 
with a tenderness, as well as admiration in his looks, 
which came from a deep struck heart, he lamented the 
impossibility of profiting by her intenticHis. 

Constance was astounded. She had expected 
another result — she had hoped relief from him, 
hoped for his guidance, hoped a thousand things 
which she could not well define, but in all which she 
was now disappointed. 
• At length recovering a little from her surprise, she 
said, " And is this the end of all ? Am I to be left 
still without guide or help ? And does my cousin, 
as well as ray guardian, abandon me ? This is indeed 
to bean orphan!" 

And with this, from we know not what mixed feel- 
ing (it was certainly not mere disappointment, on the 
immediate subject,) she let fall a tear, which she 
hastily brushed away, as if ashamed of it. 

De Vere was disconcerted, he was grieved and agi- 
tated at these emotions of his cousin, which seemed to 
tax him with ingratitude — at best with ungracious- 
ness ; and he felt peculiarly the allusion she had made 
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to her orphan state. The usual effect too of beauty 
in distress was felt doubly by a heart not only gene- 
rous in itself, but altogether devoted. 
. He could that instant, instead of persevering in his 
resolution, have willingly thrown himself at her feet, 
confessed his love, and though she rejected it, implored 
her to command him as. she pleased. 

But he was a roan of high purpose. He was en- 
dowed with no right to direct her conduct; and, 
therefore, he felt painfully, that though for a time 
they might act together in principle, still he should 
hold his power of acting not from himself, but from 
another, and that other a woman, of whom it might 
be supposed in the world, that he had taken advan- 
tage. But above all, he felt that the time might 
come, and come soon, when another of still more con- 
sequence might appear upon the scene, clothed with 
an authority which would supersede him in a moment, 
throw all his hope into shade, and crush alike his 
ambition, and his love. 

These thoughts re-assured him, and the spirit of 
independence resumed its empire. It might be jea- 
lousy, but if it was so, it was a 

" Jealousy 
Which sometimes savours nobly ;'* 

and could the mind of Constance herself have beheld 
the struggle of his, it would assuredly have approved' 
the determination which had so distressed her. How 
to explain it was the difficulty. Yet he felt .that «x-^ 
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as cold, or even sullenly imiiflerent to the interest of 
the person whom he so loved at thai moment, that 
h»d it been mjuired, be could have died for her. 
He attempted to take her hand, which did not eeem 
as if it would be refused, for the feeling of Constance 
was not that of resentment. But here again he 
diecked himself At length he exrlaimed, *' I know 
not what has come over mc, but I feel far from being 
my own master, and least of all can I explain to you, 
my cousin, my motives for a conduct, wliich yet, left 
unexplained, must make you judge ill of me. And 
yet," continued he, hesitatingly, " I think you too 
noble in nature to do this, Vou will assuredly re- 
quire more proof than mere appearance, before you 
condemn me," 

Lady Constance answered not a word. 

" I think, I say," proceeded De Vere, with in- 
creasing agitation, " my cousin is too just to suppose 
I would decline vthat is so honourable to myself, and 
what might be even thought a duty to her as the head 
of my mother's house — " But he stopped again, and 
Constance, thoroughly surprised, and in some little 
alarm, asked him if he was ill. 

" Too ill in mind," answered he, " to make known 
to you half my feeling upon this subject. But you 
will think me proud, (as you have sometimes done 
Iwfote) if I tell you what fetters me: and pride 
towards you, dear Constance, must vanisli in the 
proudeBt." 
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" And yet, cousin Mortimer," said Constance, 
gravely, " this does not appear : if, after all, your 
refusal of what my guardian has thought it right to 
ask of you, proceeds from this wayward feeling." 

" I explain myself ill," answered he, " and am dis- 
tressed thatyou should think so; for, could I hazard my 
sentiments, you would not yourself disapprove them. 
They are even such as I am sure you would yourself 
entertain, where our situations reversed. I cannot, 
therefore, doubt their propriety-"' 

Constance felt pleased with the delicacy of this in- 
sinuation, though it only made her more interested 
to know his reasons ; and as she was frankness itself, 
she did not hesitate to tell him so. 

" Frankly, then," said he, " they are merely 
founded in a common prudence, unwilling to encou- 
rage hopes which must, from their very nature be 
disappointed," 

" Hopes ! my cousin .'" exclaimed Constance, and 
a faint blush came over her, while looking at him to 

I discover his meaning, 
" 'Twas a wrong word," cried he, in a hurry of 
anxiety ; " one that belongs not to the subject : and 
I ask ten thousand pardons of myself, as well as of 
you, for having used it." 
Here he strode several paces along the room, ap- 
parently to recover himself His cousin viewed him 
still with wonder, and was evidently disconcerted, 
yet checked her wish to escape from a situation which, 
' 
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frinn she knew not what causes, had bccoooc eo uoez- 
pccbxlly trying. 

Meantime, De Vere haWng resumed a collected 
air, approached her once more, and with some solem- 
nity, continued thus: 

" What I mean, is this : to be entrusted by the 
heiress of Mowbray witli the manag«iieDt of her 
political intluence, could only do me honour; while 
to be looked upon in my own person as the repre- 
sentative and adviser of my delightful reUtiou, would 
give a charm to my life which would really ennoble 
it. To act in such a service would render the service 
of my country a thousand times more sweet i but to 
do justice to this proud situation, would require tJiat 
which I do nut possess. It implies an equality, a 
freedom from concroul, a consciousness of power 
derived from one's self alone, which would not be 
mine. But I own, it would require other and moi;e 
important securities, which it is not only impossible 
for my cousin to give, but which it would be dia. 
honourable in myself to think of, and against whidi, 
therefore, it would be my most imperative duty to 
take no precaution." 

Constance looking more and more surprised, he 
went on, " My meaning is, that the authorised rights 
of another might, and no doubt would, soon put an 
end to mere delegated power," 

Constance, who had hitherto listened with tlie 
deepest attention, and seemingly not displeased, here 



hastily interrupted him. •' Nay, now, cousin Mor- 
timer," said she, " I cannot let you go on. While 
you described your feelings upon our actual situa- 
tion, I could not refitse to listen ; but to glance at 
things which exist not even in thought, and probably 
never will exist." 

"Never will exist!" interrupted De Vere, in his 
turn. " Ah .' Lady Constance, do not do either the 
world or yourself such injustice. As to yourself, 
who that ever saw you — but no, I will not affront 
that modesty which, present or absent, it has always 
been my delight to think of, by telling you to your 
iace bow little you are to be withstood. Then, as to 
-the world ; superior as my cousin is, let us not sup- 
•pose that the sweetest lot of humanity, the exercise 
lof mutual affection, designed by Providence for the 
=tewest of its creaturesj is to be granted to all, ybt 
»flenicd to her. The very thought is an impos^> 
jMlity.'' 

"' He said this firmly, as if he gathered strength from 
•tile very act of explaining his principles. Nor did 
■the blushes or emotion of Constance which, from 
whatever cause, had become very visible, prevent his 
'fiuisbing; forwhile she continued to listen with almost 
'■burning attention, he thus proceeded : 

" All these things being clear, what, clear Con- 
stance, could I expect by becoming Ihe temporary 
representative of your political power, but to be 
-thought a dependant emphf/e, the mere holder of a 
vacancy for one more worthy and asstyedly more 
I 2 



iitfff, lo CIL Fatpte ne, ikrelbn^ if I feel my- 
■df both too bunble aad too proud for what Lacd 
Claoeflan hss had the ltmJn«* to adnae; too humble, 
*frf "^ I IB fiff too much removed from you in 
■mitTir' to prMead lo thM equality* to dream of 
those tigfais which would reader this office noble ; too 
proud, because, with ail tlus distance, I aa> too near 
you ID mind to submit to exernse a fleeting power, 
which might instaniiy be made by another to fode 
and vanish before liia happier fortuDe." 

The emotioQs of De Vere wbeo he came to these 
allustooB, were, with all hisOrmness, hut ill concealed. 
His Toice faltered, and his features underwent change ; 
and not the less because, at the instant, something 
told him that he had weakly sufiered himself to he 
5urpri)>ed into confessions which it bad always been 
his greatest anxiety to smother. 

On her part, the interest which all this inspired in 
the heart of Cunstauce, was intense. His supposi- 
tions called up notions which were not the less active 
and infiuential from being vague and indefinite. 
l,,ikc shadows of imagination, wliich sometimes 
cause even greater apprehensions, from being indis- 
tinctly seen, they &lled her with an uneasiness as to 
the future, which was the more felt from the uncer- 
tainty that hung over it. At the same time, the 
emotion of Mortimer could not escape her. Her ear 
was fixed in the act of listening, her heart was af- 
fected with she knew not what tumultuousness : and 
she covered her face with her hands, from the fear 
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thit it ■fnight be disclosing indications of she knew 
not what feelings. A silence which ensued, vas a 
relief, in some measure, to both. 

Yet even this was distressing; for a theme had 
been started which neither could discuss, and yet 
neither of them leave without embarrassment. Of 
the two, however, De Vere was the least cast down ; 
for he was supported by the excitement which a 
determination to do right, at the expence of inclina- 
tion, will always produce. While she, to whom all 
was new, all different, (ah, how different !) from 
what had been expected, waa left to collect scattered 
ideas and shaken feelings, the very nature of which 
she did not well comprehend. All that she was cer- 
tain of was, that Mortimer seemed more than ever 
that superior and delicate minded, though perhaps 
proud being, she had always thought him. As such, 
she looked at him with a meaning aud a sincerity which 
a vainer man might have mistaken, but which, though 
it riveted her charms more firmly than before, in- 
spired him with no other feeling than a -conaciouB- 
ness (very sweet to him) that he had deserved her 
esteem. 

Lord Clanellau's return put an end to the inter- 
view ; but we may confe&s that from that time forth 
De Vere became more than ever the study and pre- 
vailing source of interest of his charming cousin. 
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I Whils tUs memorable discussion had 1>een going 
forward at Castk Mowbray, much interest bad been 
excited in town, as to the determination of Lady 
Constance in regard to the vacancy that had oc- 
curred in Parliament. Lord Oldcastle was surprised, 
and Lorii Cleveland angry at the liberal proceeding 
of the marquess, a surprise and an anger with which 
the marqneAS himself was any ihing but moved. 
Lord Oldcastle obserred that the marquess knew 
not how to act with a party, which I^oi'd CianeUMi 
owned was true; and Lord Cleveland asserted that 
his support was not worth having. To both of 
which propositions the marquess himself assented, 
and to the latter in particular, because, as he said; 
his support waa only given while deserv^, and 'was, 
therefoie, no favour. 

The keen fears of Clayton, which had lately been 
sharpened by many untowardnesses, reported upon 

ia as Bymptoniatic. Lord Oldcastle disliked. Lord 
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Cleveland defied it. But when the latter found thai 
the Mowbray seat had been offered to Dc Vere, and 
by his advice had been actually conferred on one of 
Mr. Wentworth'a determined friends, tlie secret 
anger which he had cherished agninst Constance, 
and wliich his secret love had never been able to 
quell, determined him more than ever on revenge. 
His heart, indeed, had long been the scat of tumult 
and vexation in regard to this lady, which had been 
any thing but assuaged by the asserted injustice of 
her father's will. 

, Lord Cleveland exhibited just now a picture of 
human nature which the moralist who judges the 
Vprld, and the candidate who courts it, would do 
well to c^tamiiie. With the ball apparently at his 

■ foot, perhaps, there was not habitually a more un- 
l^e^y man. Three great passions absorbed him, 
ambition, desire of wealth, and love. All had been 
d^^ated. Soured, disappointed, baffled, and morti- 
fied, his temper (never the best) was ruined ; and, 
spite of the good breeding which he could .sumeUmes 
assume, he shewed that it was so. He envied every 
whistling cottager he passed in a ride, and began to 
hate the court, but hated I^ord Clancllan more for ap- 
pearing there, and wanting nothing. There was an 
I odious placidity, he said, about both him and his wife, 
which marked them for vulgar common-place people. 
There is no saying to what a pitch this would 
have extended, or with what event he would have 
^osed his exhausted career, when a circumstance 
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arose which excited him anew, and held out strong 
temptations to his strong passion of avarice, as well 
as to another (not a weak one with him), the desire 
of revenge. 

His expectations of succeeding to the Cleveland 
part of the Mowbray fortune, was, as lias teen ob- 
served, no secret, any more than his resentment at 
having been disappointed in a more tender object. 
While in the very act of brooding over these matters, 
he was surprised by a note, intimating, that if he 
would meet the writer alone in Kensington Gardens, 
at a given hour, he should, upon certain condilions, 
be put in possession of information which might 
prove of immense consequence to his pretensions to 
the estates which had been withheld from him, and 
either pave the way to success with a lady he was 
known to admire, or gratify the revenge he was known 
to coveL 

The pride of the noble lord was outraged to dis- 
traction by this note, which in the round set terms 
we have given, was anonymous. At first he sus- 
pected trick, and was galled at the presumption, 
which could dare to take such a liberty. 

" Am I the sport of the world ?" said he, in agi- 
tation, " and have I had so little command over 
myself?" 

He read the note again, and percriving it was in 
a sort of clerk's hand, too regular for the easy care, 
lessness of an equal, became more and more exaspe- 
rated at the impudent freedom of the address. 
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At length, however, he began to think that the 
lower the condition of ilie writer, the greater the 
semblance of some real communication, of conse- 
quence, as it was said, either to his interest or his 
revenge. This excited him, and as he was a. straoger 
to fear, he resolved to keep the appointment. Put- 
ting, therefore, a pair of pistols into his pocket, he 
saltied forth at the hour indicated, and was soon at 
Kensington. He met various persona whom he 
examined, but most of whom he rejected. Some 
were too careless ; they ran up and down the mount; 
the world went light with them. Some were too 
absorbed with their own thoughts ; they were not on 
the watch for others. Some were reading, and had 
happier interests. 

At length he observed, in a retired part of the 
garden, a man in a rusty black coat, and still rustier 
wig, his beard unshaven, and linen marvellously foul, 
who looked earnestly at him as he passed. There 
was a scowl in his eye, mingled, however, with bold 
familiarity, amounting to audacity, which Cleveland 
did not like. The place was deserted, and the man 
looked cautiously round him, as if to ascertain that 
no one was near. The earl instinctively put his hand 
upon his pistols, which were not so small, but they 
shewed plainly what they were. The man, wholly 
undaunted, gave a saucy smile, and fearlessly ob- 
served, 

"You need not have taken this precaution, ray 
lord, for in me you see only a friend." 
I 3 
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"And pray," said the earl, with angry con temipfti' 
'* who may siwh a friend be ? and what his object in 
lUis note ? for I suppose I see the writer of it ?" 

" You do, my lord," returned the stranger, in the 
same cool but impudent tone ; *' and my object, as 
you may suppose, is to serve myself, in serving you.'^ 

"Familiar enough," cried the earl, drawing back ; 
for the man was odvandng almost in contact with 
hitn. 

-I "I menn not to be disrespectful," returned the 
stronger, " but frankness is the life and soul of busi- 

■ " Then frankly, but respectfully, if you please,' 
replied Lord Cleveland, still holding back, " state 
what business it is which such a man as you can have 
to communicate, and what I am to pay for it, for pay 
I suppose I must." 

" You guess but rightly," said the man, 

"Know, however," continued Cleveland, "if you 
are one of those beings, which your appearance be- 
speaks, who are driven by their necessities to practise 
upon the credulity of others, not only will you find 
yourself mistaken, but 1 have at hand the means of 
punishing you." 

The stranger looked as it were instinctively round ; 
then seeing no one near gave a smile of contempt, 
w ich from one of his squalid appearance, astonished 
Lord Cleveland, not less than what followed. 

" Your threat, my Lord," said he, " is useless, for 
I am Lne who care too little for life, o* even liberty. 
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was alao dinded between hu pride and bis interest, 
and only hesitated from the doubts which so mean an 
appearance raised, as to the pos^hihtj of making 
good these assertions. 

The stranger, perhaps, saw this, for, with cod 
effrontery, and after looking at his own dress he ob- 
served, 

*' I see what is passing in your lordship's mind ; 
but if I were, what perhaps you take me for, how 
much easier would another course liave been '. If I 
wanted merely the sum I have asked, we are here by 
ourselves, and you are so far right in the difference 
you put between us, that I agree with you, it would be 
a most suspicious circumstance for the great £arl of 
Cleveland to be found alone in such a place, with 
such a wretch. What offers, therefore, against my 
honesty, might I not accuse you of?" 

" Rascal I" cried Lord Cleveland, both exasperated 
and alarmed — "Move off: I have trusted myself 
too long with you." 

So saying, be fairly pulled out one of his pistols 
and cocked it. The stranger, though still unmoved, 
and shewing a coolness which the peer himself could 
not help admiring, took from his pocket a pistol on 
his part ; but he also reproduced his parchment, and 
unfolding it, so as evidentally to exhibit a legal instru- 
ment, observed, " You see I am armed as well as 
your lordship, should you proceed to violence. But 
ibis is the weapon I would rather oppose to your's. 
It is the actual deed of settlement made by your 
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gntfitl-iincle, John Cleveland, on his daughter, Lady 
Mowbray. To know its contents is surely worth 
what I ask ; but to possess it, and if success attend it, 
(which f professionally predict it will), your lordship 
must come down more largely. As to the success, 
however, I am willing to argue on the principle of no 
cure no pay." 

Lraxl Cleveland having partly recovered from hia 
anger, occasioned by the freedom and vulgarity of the 
man, began now to ponder upon the proposal. At 
length he accepted it, and instantly paid the money. 
The stranger, upon receiving it, said his name was 
Silverlock, an attorney, who, as he stated, had left 
olF business, but which business, as it rather seemed, 
had left off him. He had formerly been employed 
under the solicitors of Lord Mowbray, and evidenUy 

I (though he refused all account ef it) must have 
robbed them of this important deed, which had been 
searched for in vain for years, though the loss had 
been kept secret. 
Lord Cleveland, more and more startled at the 
infamy of the man, conceived the design of arresting 
him on the spot, but postponed it for the purpose of 
extracting more information from him. Being 
asked, therefore, for what purpose he had secreted 
this document so long ago, Silverlock fairly avowed 
it was because he thought a time might come when 
he might turn it to account, should his necessities 
require it, " as," added he, " they certainly do now," 
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*' It seem sthen, by your awn acconnt," said Xiord 
Cleveland, " that you are a ropue ?" 

" No more," answered Silverloclt, " than many 
who think thcniEclvcs, and are believed to be my 
betters," 

" It should seem, too, however," said the eaiii 
surveying his figure again, " that you have not yet 
succeeded by your roguery." 

" That is neither here nor there," replied Silverlocfc, 
with coolness, " I may have had passions to gra- 
tify Bs well as your lordship ; though in prudence I 
own you have the advantage of me." 

The earl cursed him in his heart, for this insolent 
tone of equality, and then himself, for having given 
him the sort of right he seemed to feel, to assume it. 
But he was fain to swallow his vexation, in his anxiety 
to pursue the inquiry. 

Retiring, therefore, to one of the alcoves, he read 
and pondered the instrument which Silverlock had 
produced to him ; on whicli, however, he observed 
that the broken lawyer kept a ferocious eye, while he 
continued to clutch a corner of it with his hand, 
during the whole time Lord Cleveland was employed 
upon it. 

But whatever his future purpose in regard tii 
Silverlock, his lordship was far from comfortable with 
himself. For he had admitted a scoundrel, and that 
of the lowest kind, in some measure to his confidence; 
nor can we pity the indications of fear and shame 
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which he exhibited, lest he should be discovered in the 
dipgracefiil tete~a-l^e, to which lie had condescendedJ I 

He hurried over the deed in tremulous anxiety, at " 
inler\-a Is looking out to observe if any of hie ticquaiai.- 
an ce might be approaching; so that he was by ntji 
means in a condition to make himself fully master of 
the document. Meanwhile, his companion, who 
seemed to be a com))ound of seldshness and misaii- 
thropy, enjoyed his embarrassment, and seeing how- 
much the equality of manner he bad assumed, annoyeA^ 
the earl, triumphed as it were, in making him feel iti. 

" Never fear, ray lord," he cried ; " you may sptak 
all by being ashamed of me. We are embarked you 
see in the same cause." . i 

liord Cleveland's eyes flashed anger, but Silverlocki 
went on : u 

" You will not be able to comprehend what I have 

obliged you with, if you let this shame interfere with 

your powers of apprehension. You had better read 

l^jite whole of the deed over again ; and as you seem 

not to relish it here, I would propose having the< 

, honour of waiting upon you at Cleveland House." 

" Never !" cried the ear), absolutely shuddering 
I wilb scorn, which called up almost as much scorn. 
. from Silverlock. At length, however, though irri- 
tated beyond all patience, and still determined t» 
bring ihe villain to justice, yet as far as concerned 
1 himself, unwilling to lose tlie benefit of his treacheryv 
Cleveland observed — ■ ' 

" You sny right. To be seen with so consummate 
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a fedUndrcI, must preclude all power of deliberstiiiiii; 
As I have purchased you, I must see you again, but 
not at Cleveland House. Meet me, therefore, to- 
morrow, and bring the deed wiih you to tny solici- 
tors. " 

" Stop, my lord," said the unabatihed Silverlock; 
" whether I am a scoundrel for endeavouring to re- 
lieve my own necessities by making use of your'a, 
may or may not be true, but you have not yet pur- 
chased me. I sold you the sight of this deed, which 
you are at liberty again to peruse, here, but no wijere 
else. Or if nothing will satisfy you but possession, a 
shorter way by far presents itself on the spot, by 
which the deed may be instantly your's." 

" Be brief, Sir," replied Cleveland, stifling a fit of 
passion ; " and let me know the full price of your 
iniquity." 

" I thank you, my lord," returned Silverlock, 
" and I think I am but moderate if I propose, for a 
check on your bankers for 500/., to deliver that to 
you, which may put you in possession of ten thousand 
a year." 

Cleveland was startled ; but as the other refused to 
relax an inch, or to attend him again unless he com- 
plied, he found that his design of arresting him was 
probably suspected, and would be frustrated, unless 
he executed it himself. TJiia he had resolution enougli 
to have attempted, notwithstanding the desperation 
of the party : but he was embarrassed by fears for the 
deed, and the probable loss of all tbe advantages 
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which had appeared, however ohBCurely, in view. 
As, therefore, there was no time for deliberatiou, he' 
decided at all events upon getting possession of so 
important a document ; encouraging himself on the 
instant, with the consolatory notion, that he might 
contrive other means for hringing the villain to jua-^ 
tice Silverlock knew quite enough of human nature, 
to perceive that he had conquered ; and Lord Cleve- 
land murmuring something of wanting means to draw 
the check in that place, and the expediency there-' 
fore of their meeting in town; the difficulty was' 
avoided, as if it had been foreseen, by the attorney's 
pulling out an ink-horn and paper, and presenting it 
to Lord Cleveland. 

" One tiling more, however," added he, " is want-^ 
ing to this bargain. Your lordship must give me 
your honour, that you will not return to town, untit 
1 have had time to receive the check, and, moreover, 
that you will make no search for me afterwards. 
Without this, I am off the contract,"' 

" Contract V exclaimed the earl, with a mixed 
sensation of contempt fur his companion, and dis- 
•atififaction with his own conduct. 

Silverlock was not wanting in a look of hatred on 
bis part ; hut he waited with a curl of liis lip, as if in- 
subdued resentment, until the peer should decide. 

" And how," said Lord Cleveland, after ruminat- 
ing a few moments, " if your future services should 
be wanting in proving this deed, or towards any suit 
that I may bring upon it P" 
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" My lord," replied Silverlock, " I am ready to. 
truat tfou, fur your interest is coDcerned in it." - '. 

Lwd Cleveland again felt uneasy, while SilTerlackn 
proceeded. 

" I eay I am ready to trust that you, my lord, will 
take DO proceedings against me, at least until you 
have tlioruughly ascertained the value of tliis docu- 
tnent. But others may, whose interest lies the other 
way ; and you will excuse me, therefore, for not re- 
vealing the place of my abode. But let your pride 
think what it please of me, I scorn to take your 
money, for an unavoiluig service. Should you, there- 
fore, hereafter want explanations in regard to the 
deed you are about to purchase, I promise to be 
fortlicomiiig (as far at least, as may be necessary to 
perfect my assistance), on an application to this 
address.' ' 

" So saying, he pulled out a dirty card, with a re- 
ference to some man in LyonVInn : and perceiving 
the earl to be loo much disgusted even to touch it, a 
storm of resentment in his turn gathered on bis 
brow. For the peer nothing was now left. He 
took down the address in his pocket-book, signed the 
check which put him in possession of the precious 
deed, and fled from Kensington as he would from the 
plague. 

Let not the details of this scene he thought too 
minute. They afford a lesson to the proudest, on the 
power of a vicious appetency to break down the 
strongest bulwarks of pride. These often stand in 
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tb« plaoef' of vir&ie, aad it is giri^eon 1^ see them fall, 
through scflf-intei^Kt, at the foot of vulgar imcAmee 
and scuxlid Cffime: It is not ^nthoiit its use, thidre- 
fore, to shew how bad passions may level all dO^- 
tiiieti«iiv and how oear^ in consequence, the toe of the 
peosEirit may-odme to the heel ttf the courtier. In this ' 
instarice,' it must be donfessed, the kibe of LcirO^ 
Oteieland was ctuelly gaHed^ ^ -^'^ 
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Betireen tiro gfxli, which hath the merriest eye, ' :. 

I have perhaps some shalluir spirit of jodgment ; 
Bttt in tbese^iee sharp quillets ef the lair« ' ' 

Good faith, I am np wiser than a daw. 
-d^ SirARiPiAaB. 

''i^flOVGtt redt6red lo self-consecjruence^ iti the gratl-' 
ddbic of'^Uis^-house^ and the obsequioosni^ss of hflr 
dwiestios,: Lord Cleveland could not iinmediately )t€^' 
ceverhig self-possession. His pride hdd been s^erd^ 
mfiDiAediby the intercourse which he had permitted 
himself to hold with not merely a villain, but ofie 
WffUsaii^' x£ the dre^ of mankind ; nor had l|ie 
tpeUtrof itfalat ittt^sebuTSe beeii such as t6 -satisfy HitT 
badivifiBQlfaigaiv On the contrary^ looked in^his okiAtf^ 
eafA^trnf^^trnghiAimsif iorre^rd to the line tof 4m^ 
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duct lie had pursued, he passed a self-^xaminatioD 
by no means pleasant lo his self-iove. 

It could not be wrong, indeed, to seek for the 
proof of rights,ofwhich hemighl have unjuslly been 
deprived ; but it could not be right, he thought, to 
connive with a robber in order to obtain them. 

He pursued this train till his thoughts became as 
unsatisfactory as they were tumultuous. A confused 
notion haunted him [hat he might himself be deemed 
a larcener, or at beat a receiver of the fruits of lar- 
ceny; nor was his shame lessened by the feeling that 
all this had been incurred with a view to attack 
the fortune of a kinswoman, and that kinsnoman an 
orphan girl. Under these impressions, the insignia 
of a high order which belonged to him, and which 
lay on the table before him, caught bis eye. He 
shuddered, and murmured something about a stain 
to knighthood. 

Nor was Lord Cleveland insincere in this. We 
have painted him alive to the theory of virtue, and 
though too frequently departing from it, never doing 
BO without something like remorse, or at least, sel^ 
blame. No man, besides, understood the value of 
reputation better, or indeed wished it more, for its 
own sake ; and his mind was naturally so lofty, that 
the only wonder was that he ever could be mean. 

In the present instance, all this was enhanced by 
the disgusts which he had undergone, from having 
forced himself to put up with the vulgar insolence of 
a low-bred villain. And it must be owned, if villainy 



always appeared in such a shape, few would be in 
love with it. 

Altogether the Earl of Cleveland was any thing 
but happy at his morning's work ; oor was he disposed 
to examine his dearly bought instrument with that 
immediate devouring attention which might have been 
expected, considering its importance, and the means 
he had taken to acquire it. A happy thought at 
length came across him, in which, to do him justice, 
he was perfectly sincere. He resolved to restore the 
deed to the Mowhray family, as soon as he had 
availed himself of its contents; which, considering 
how interested he was, he conceived he had a per- 
fect right to do. 

His bell at length rang — Mr. Graves, his solicitor, 
was sent for to attend him instantly ; and meantime 
he sat down to ponder the contents of his acquisi- 
tion. 

What immediately, and most struck him, was the 
inartificial manner, or rather the total want of techni- 
cality, in which the instrument was drawn. For, 
strange as it may appear, it was prepared by old 
Mr. Cleveland himself, assisted only by a very igno- 
rant village attorney, who had engrossed it, and who 
was named as sole trustee to the uses of the settlement. 
To account for this, it ought to be explained that 
this Mr. Cleveland was a raiser, a humourist, and a 
self-opinionated man, wlio had scarcely ever stirred 
from the remote district in Yorkshire, from whicJi he 
derived his name. He was skilled in mortgages ; by 
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which, added to dabbling in ihe South Ses, but 
chiefly an iindeviating parsimony for full forty yexrs> 
he had amassed immense wealth. His vanity, u 
well as his avarice, had combined to satisfy him that 
the deed, which he and his country lawyer and fiiend 
had prepared, was sufficiently binding for all the 
purposes (important as they were) for which he bad 
concocted it. 

His only child, a daughter, was married lo WilKam 
Earl of Mowbray (father of tlie last), with his entii% 
approbation; the more particularly, because her 
husband had consented to take her without a fortonei 
on the solemn promise that she should be made 
heiress to all her father's real estates ; which promise, 
however, had no legal binding, and was tnistMl 
entirely to the old man's family pride, of whicli be 
possessed a great share. 

Nor was Lord Mowbray deceived in his expecta- 
tions: for Mr. Cleveland amused himself during 
almost all the rest of his life, with drawing up various 
deeds of settlement, all ending in this last, which 
had so strangely got into Lord Cleveland's possession -, 
and as it was universally known that Lord and Lady 
Mowbray were the promised and designed heirs, 
they quietly succeeded ; while all the personal pro- 
perty, to an immense amount, save ten thousand 
pounds to Lady Mowbray, was her[ueaihed by will to 
the then Earl of Cleveland, nephew of the testator, 
and father of the present Earl. 

The following are the passages in the deed, which. 
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however ambiguous the phraBeology, were reasoned 
upon by Silverlock in an accompanying paper, as 
favourable to Lord Cleveland's pretensions. 

"Whereas," says the deed, "the said John 
Cleveland has already, by his will, dispa^ed of all his 
liersoual properly to a large amount (forty thousand 
pounds,) in favour of his nephi^w, Charles, Earl vf 
Cleveland, meaning to settle liis real estates upon the 
descendants of bis only daughter, JVIaria, Countess of 
Mowbray, who, with lier husband, Henry, Earl of 
Mowbray, are both now deceased, leaving, as theit 
tmiy heirs, William, present Earl of Mowbray, and 
the Lady Eleanor De Vere, wife of Colonel De Vere; 
but if they fail of having issue, it is his intention that 
Ibe said estates shall return to the name of Cleveland, 
m the head of the family then alive ! Now the said 
John Cleveland conveys all the said real estates to 
-f hilip Dowlas, gentleman, in trust for himscif, John 
jClcveland, for life, and afterwards to the use of h\k I 
said grandson, William, Earl of Mowbray, aiid hie I 
brars male, failing which William and his fuin, 
the heirs male of his said grand-daughter, the LaJjr j 
Eleanor De Vere. But if the title of Mowbraf 1 
became extinct, then the said estates arc to go to tlib 1 
then existing Earl of Cleveland, of the blood an3 | 
family of the said John Cleveland, who may be alirt I 
at the lime when the title of Mowbray so fails, to b& 1 
held by him in tail male, and failing the heirs of h^ I 
said grandchild, William, Earl of Mowbray, if theife I 
should be female descendants of the said John Clevft* I 
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land left, when the said estates pass to the heir male 
as aforesaid ; then tlie said estates shall be charg- 
ed with twenty thousand pounds, as a provision 
for such female descendants, share and ^tare 
alike." 

Such WBB the loose composition of this remarkable 
settlement, and considering its immense importance, 
in the disposition of the real property of the settler, it 
is extraordinary how little it had ever been known to 
the parties most affected by its provisions. As to the 
Lord Cleveland alive at the time of his uncle's 
decease, having been constituted legatee of the perso- 
nal property, which as much surprised as it contented 
him, and having always understood that the real pro- 
perty wa^ settled, as was natural, upon the grandchild 
or children of the deceased, the last Lord Mowbray 
was suffered to succeed without inquiry into aay 
thing farther, the will commencing with a "Whereas, 
sU my real estates are already settled on my grand- 
children, by my daughter, Maria." Then, as to 
Colonel De Vere. being almost always abroad, he had 
as little opportunity as disposition to sift into remote 
contingencies, satisfied by Mr. Dowlas, the trustee 
(who had instantly become the managing lawyer of 
Lord Mowbray), that his children were in the entail, 
after the keirs of that lord should fail. Under these 
circumstances of ignorance or indifference, the deed 
itself was stolen by the honest Mr. Silverlock, which 
precluded all further knowledge; and Lady Constance 
being left sole inheritrix, under the will of her father. 
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who had succeeded, as of course, by an understood 
deed of settlement (though the understanding was 
merely general), there never had been a contempla^ 
tion, either by the Clevelands or the De Veres, that 
her title could be contested. 

But the deed being now forthcoming, its provisioni ' 

admitted of a very different interpretation, according 

to the situation of the different parties. " It is clear," 

said the reasoning of Silverlock, " first, that Lady 

Constance, being a female, could not take what was 

to go to an heir male, whoever that might be ; next, 

from the express mention that the Earl of Cleveland 

>dould succeed, in the event of the title of Mowbray 

I -becoming extinct, and the estates continuing In tail 

tmale when they come to him or his family, it is clear 

I *diat the heir male meant, can only be the present ^ 

I ■earl." 

And to this opinion inclined Mr. Graves, when he ] 
.arrived, and had perused the deed. This was an I 
-extremely cautious gentleman (if he might not be i 
called timid), but who, by the help of a sleek, clean ' 
skin, plain dress, and supple manners, had 1 
acquired and preserved considerable business, with *' 
the reputation of never plunging his clients into 
'danger. We say indiTied to this opinion, because he 
had never been known to give a positive one in lus 
life ; and we would not wish to hurt his reputation in 
this instance, by asserting that he had departed from 
his usual practice. Lord Cleveland, it was said, em- 
ployed him, because, while he always formed his own 

VOL. III. I 
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c^inions, he was willing that their decinon should be 
, tempered by the other s caution* In the case b^ore 
. US) an instance of the propriety of this occurred ; £9r 
no sooner was the history of the deed unfolded, tSlan 
Mr. Graves blessed himself a thousand times, and ^- 
.sou^t his Lordship to have nothing more to do <wkh 
it. Lord Cleveland looking astcmishment, the pru- 
dent Graves assured him that he was on the brink of a 
precipice, for that what he had done amountdd to a 
compounding of felony, which was almost as grta/L a 
crime in law, as sl praemunire itself. I 

The ear], to his consternation, tdid Mr. Graves diat 
he would run the risk ; but added> that^ as soon asfae 
had derived such benefit as he felt he had a righr to 
reap from the deed, he meant to restore it to the 
. Mowbray s. The prudent solicitor here turned his 
prudence to the other side, and besought his patron 
•against this, in his most earnest manner, as such a 
proceeding, he said, might ruin the whole case. Upon 
the case itself, however, Mr. Graves could not be 
brought to any opinion which might be termed expli- 
cit, except his very full and free agreement with his 
noble client, that it was a question very well worth 
.trying. 

The opinion of a very eminent conveyancer was 
now taken, who said there was a sea of uncertainty 
hanging about the words " heirs male^'' and " heiriy" 
or ^^ failing the heirs^^ which were contradictory ; as 
>* heir^y'' and " failing the heirs^\ might mean heirs 
general, which would certainly. include Lady Con- 



.Stance^ Bat there is also, added the opinion, a direct 
contradiction betwe«i the two positive enacting 

•» clauses, by which, on the extinction of the title of 
Mowbraj, the estates shall go to Lord Cleveland ; 

j^yefcj on the failure of Lord Mowbray and his h^s, 

; "(in i^hich the extinction of the title is included) they 

vane to go to the heir male of Lady Fileanor. This is 
10 irreconcilable that it will probably vitiate the whole 
deed^and then Lady Constance will take as heir-at- 

..law._ - 

This was too far from satisfactory for Lord Cleve- 

j Iknd to be content with it : and, accordingly, another 

• opinion, from another conveyancer, equally eminent, 
? was taken, who said that though the words ^^ heirs'* 

.und^' Jailing t/ie heirs^^* if left unexplained, would 
certainly include Lady Constance, yet there wfere 
abundant explanatory passages to oust her ; and par- 

^ ticularly the clause by which, on the extinction of the 
title of Mowbray, the estates should pass to the 
Cleveland family, and, emphatically, the provision of 
:money for female descendants. 

r So far, so good ; but the opinion went on to say tba( 
t{)ese last clauses were wholly contradicted by the 
preamble, which might possibly let in the descendants 
generally of Maria, Countess of Mowbray ; and then 
the contest would lie between Lady Constance and 
Lady Eleanor, or Mr. De Vere. 

The last opinion was wormwood to the feelings of 
Xiord Cleveland, as, not only was it adverse to his 

. pwn claim, but set up that of another family^ wbfMse 

ic2 
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success, of all persons id tlie world, he least thought 
of, and most deprecated. 

A tliird opinion was therefore taken, which crowned 
all his wishes. 

" For though," said the sage, " it were doubtful 
(which it is not) whether Lord Cleveland or Lady 
Constance should take; if there is one thing more 
cortain than another, it is that none of the other 
descendants of Maria, Countess of Mowbray, can 
take, for, however it may be in wills, nothing can 
be more clear than the rule of law as to deeds, that 
the most definite statement of the party's wUentkmi in 
a preamble shall go fur nothing, in opposition to a 
known technical form, (bearing one, and one only 
meaning) or a plain unambiguous provision, such && 
that upon the extinction of the title of Mowbray, the 
estates shall go to the existiug Earl of Cleveland, in 
tall midc.'" 

As for Lady Constance's claim, the oracle asserted 
that it was not worthy conRideratiou, females being 
ousted in express terms; and Mr. De Veres was 
equally defenceless, as, though heir male to J^ady 
^Eleanor, Lady Eleanor herself had no claim ; and 
tiiat whole branch, therefore, could only come in 
under the implication of the preamble, which, as ha» 
been stated, can never stand against a positive, known,, 
and technical form of conveyance. 

Fortified by sudi a preponderance of opinion against 
the rights of Lady Constance, and the De Vcre claim 
bnng too sliadowy to think of,, Lord Cleveland was 



resolved to take the field. But first he wislied to 
disburthen himself of what, to do him justice, weighed 
heavily, if not upon his virtue, at least upon his fears 
for his reputation, nameiy, the treaty with the villaiii 
Silverlock. For this purpose he wrote a letter to 
Lord Cianeilan in his quality of guardian, in which 
he fairly enough stated the transaction, which, as he 
observed, had been thrust suddenly and unexpectedly 
upon him. 

" Finding myself, however," said the letter, " as 
irrevocably as unaccountedly plunged in an interview 
with a scoundrel, it was not easy for me to extricate 
Boyself, nor, for your sakes, any more than my own, 
to make an inactive retreat, and leave a document o£ 
Such immense importance, to one or other of us, in his 
possession. I trust your lordship will agree with me, 
tJiat it was of far more consequence for the rightful 
owner to repossess himself of this deed, than, by con- 
" mving at the crime by which it had come to his pos- 
in, to let one wretch more loose upon the world. 
' My first impulse was, indeed, to arrest him; but not 
r Obly from his desperation, this might have required 
t- inore force than I was singly master of, but it might 
I Save endangered the entire and perfect possession, of 
the writing. There was no time to plan, and I 
purchased a document to which I find I have no 
right, and which I am therefore ready to deliver to 

I whomever your lordship will appoint, for the proper 
•wner. 
, " But though I have no right to the parchtDCOt, 
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tbe rights with which its contents invest me, are, i' 
find, inc£ilculable. The law people have given thdr' 
optnions, some more, some less favourable to me, btitr' 
alt unfavourable to the possession by Lady Constaiioe^ 
of that part of her estates which her fether derivcidi^ 

• * ■ - * 

from my family. Upon this it is most nece^jsary' tl^^ 
I consult your lordship ; and as it involves a qne^tii^; 
of still greater and dearer consequence to me thafltll^^ 
estates themselves, T request of your com{>lai8iNRk^<^^ 
that you will give me a meeting upon it before ybU- 
communicate the contents of this packet to any iitttoalf 
being." . ^■ 

' And what was it that was of greater and deafen 
oimsequence to Lord Cleveland than the estates tfaenoHAf 
selves ? Is it possible that this worn out son of Chfa 
world could still continue to love a person who had 
so repeatedly, we will not say disdained, but deolided 
his affection? Could the natural reaction of the 
heart be so different in him from all others, that he 
6o\k\d still love, spite of what he thought ill-ttsagie,^ ' 
spite of anger, of thirst of revenge, and even of hope<l 
l^ssness itself ? 

■'J't was even so; though were we to analyze tbiB 
Wayward heart correctly, we might find nothing really 
vtoatural in these feelings. 1 hat a[ man may be 
refused, be angry, and desire revenge, and yet> feel 
his breast filled with the object who has occasioned all 
this, is of every d«y''s occurrence. Whether what he 
^m^ feel be true tenderness, or only an uneasiness 
under dight, which. nothing ean effectually cure but 
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smcceas in the end^ may be made a question. Yet; 
while the uneasiness continue, it may pass for Iovey^ 
with the worldyand even with the patient himself. 
But can he feel thus, and yet be really hopeless ? We 
aak) on our parts, hopeless of what ? If of inspiring- 
rf^l tenderness, which he perhaps cares not for^ and' 
possibly : himself never felt, we say, yes ! If of pro4 
d^fQiQg;^(>m^. change, of sacrificing to vanity, or of 
finally conquering whatever it was his object to cob* ^ 
quer-r-we say, no. When hopes, even such as these, 
arp rthoroughly abandoned, so is the pursuit/ 

Now, mark the apphcation ! Was Lord Clev^ 
land capable of real love — that love which aknost 
worships its object, and is the delight of a pure and 
delicate heart ? In an earlier time we might be dis^ 
posed to answer in the affirmative. The character 
and disposition of Constance had certainly moved 
hitn more than ever he had been moved befort*^ and 
had he succeeded, his mind would have enjQyed 
the ^nly chance it had of recovering its longJost 
tonew But, as it was, that could not be. His despp^ 
ration had banished those purer notions^ about h«)r 
vhich'had gleamed, though faintly, in his memorable 
conversation at Castle Mowbray with ThW^sre*^ 
They were now like images that move \is in a li^bt 
isleep, too indistinct to be embodied, too fleeting to' 
be remembered. No ; there was yet passion, but no 
purity in the love of Lord Cleveland. What^ 
then, so excited, what so enchained him, as to give 

• See voL i. ch. 25. 
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an air of constancy to his aiTection, which rather 
raised than hurt him in the world ? Let him who 
knows that world, answer; Vanity ! Pride! the pride 
of conquering difHcutties ; a natural ardour and 
haughlinesti wounded to the quick. All these would 
find consolation from success, in the end, quite suffi- 
cient to keep up the pursuit, though love had never 
been fell, or had changed (which it had nolj into 
absolute disgust. 

This, therefore, must explain, what we own re. 
quires explanation, the phenomenon, as it may be 
called, which closed the end of the letter to Lord 
Clanellan. For Lord Cleveland, from some or all of 
these causes, had never been able to banish Constance 
entirely from his mind ; and he had conceived fresh 
hopes, from the important acquisition he had recently 
made. 

He at least thought he had found an opportunity 
of appearing in a new character, for generosity and 
diunterestedness, by the use he intended to make of 
it; or, if that should fail, it still remained an engine 
of terror, and, at worst, of vengeance. How all this 
was developed, how conducted, the changes it pro- 
duced, and how it ended, remains to be seen. 
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CHAPTER XVm. 




THE MISTAKES OF PItID 
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Niy, iftbe gentle fpirlL otmiivia; vordi 
Csn i>i> wny chinfr you Id > milder form 
I'll wmi Tou Ukc ■ loldler— il inu'i end. 



, Upon the receipt of Lord Cleveland's letter. Lord 
Clanellan, who had returned from Castle Mowbray^ 
gave him the choice of the next siiL hours for the in- 
terview he had solicited. They met, and the firef- 
•ubject discussed, ended in all the satisfaction to th« 
earl which he could have hoped : for as be had not 
felt obliged to state to the marquess the different 
hopes and wishes he had entertained in meeting SiU 
verlock, or the exact views for himself wbicb had 

> l^lerwards prompted the purchase of the deed. Lord 

'Ctaneilan, in the most unqualified manner, acquitted 
him of having tampered with a robber. 

"Whether you were right," said he, " in meeting 
this villain without greater precaution, may be a 

' question of prudence, but not of morality ; and hav- 
ing met him, I know not that you could have done 

[ ptherwise. But your offer to restore the document 
s 3 
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to its true owner, stamps the whole transactioiv witB 
honour.'' 

Lord Clereland bowed, and waited with some in- 
terest for the marquess to proceed. : i ^ 

^^ As to the consequences of this iiB|M»1»nt Ji9* 
covery^ as your lordship calls it, of a document 
whidi we must be permitted to assert «o one^evee at)- 
tempted to conceal, there can be but oxne feeUngi^?* 
said LfOi*d Clanellan, '^ on the part of Lady Gon^ 
stance— namely, that justice should be done, atndtike 
liiw take its course/' 

" Spoken like yourself," replied Lord Ckvetebt^ t 
^ yet the stake is immense. FisU ten tboiijund'im 
year, and possibly the arrears!" ^^^^.^'^ 

" Were it an hundred instead of ten,*' returned 
Lord Cleveland, ^< I should give the same ttiunv«fri^3 
^ " And would you do nothing, rec<mimeiid nothiiii^, 
catch at nothing," said Lord Cleveland, ^ for yowir 
irjird to avoid so immense a loss ?" i' 

" To catch at any thing," returned the marquess,^ 
^ implies something at least not becoming, and there- 
fore, not worthy your admirable kinswoman. But I 
-^biild do every thing, and recommend every thing, 
^iwjt dishonourable, to preserve her from misfor- 
tune." 

Lord Cleveland's cheek experienced a slight tinge 
at these words. He felt rebuked, and itbuke was 
not agreeable to him. 

" I should have hoped," said he, proudly, *Uhat 
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I had eredit enough with Lord Clanellan, for these'' 
words to have been spared." 

The marquess assur^ him he lueant not the least 
allusion, except to his own feelings ; and Lord, Clever 
land proceeded. 

t ^^ May I hope, then, that any thing I may have to* 
propose, to avoid so great a blow to the interestS/Of 
Lady Constance, as well as an iclat which I know 
must be unpleasant to her delicate mind, may be 
viewed with good will, if not with favour ?*" 

"As her guardian,'' replied the marquess, with' 
politeness, " I am ready to listen as becomes me, to 
any proposal which Lord Cleveland may think it 
right to make." 

" But you are cold, marquess,^ returned Lord^ 
Cleveland, " and my proposals are not to be thrown 
away upon an unwilling heart. They emanate from 
feelings which ought at least to be respected, and I 
go not a step until I am assured that I am willingly 
beard." 

*' If this mean,'" replied the marquess, "anything 
in the shape of menace ' 

" The farthest in the world from it," interrupted 
Cleveland, alarmed at his own haste, " and ypu must 
forgive any thing that may appear abrupt from one, 
whose feeling is at this moment too anxious to be* 
conveyed in terms very measured." 

The marquess looked surprised, and Cleveland 
went on. 

" Know then that you see before you a man who^ 
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mth all the effarts he has made to conquer himeell', 
is still the lover of your admirable ward. She has 
rensted my advances more than once; and I know 
well what would be required of me bj' pride. But 
though 1 am not deficient in that respect," (and he 
forced a smile, which called up a real one in his 
hearer), " I own that 1 can fed none towards so 
gentle a creature." 

" Your lordship but properly appreciates her," 
Hul Lord CUnellan, somewhat eofteuin}; towards 



' The earl then proceeded to explain all bis wishes, 
wliich, never suppressed, had rekindled he said, upon 
the prospects which, what he still called his discovery, 
bad opened. 

" I felt," said the earl, " all the advantages it 
gave me, but——" 

" You must give me leave to stop you," cried the 
marquess, interrupting him ; *' I know of no advan- 
tage you can have derived from your new situation, 
over the pure and disinterested beiny whom you 
seek, even were all your supposed claims already 
confinned. But I need not point out to you that we 
Acknowledge no claims, nor even know of any thai 
can affect our commonest interests, much less influence 
a heart, which you have yourself described as de- 
licate." 

*' I confess myself wrong," said the earl, with a 
vexed air, " and acknowledge you have reason in 
what you say. I had better, therefore, come at once 
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to the point, which is, thai I had far rather owe whst 
nay devolve upon me, to Lady Constance's own 
bounty, by giving me her hand, than to any deciocn 
of the ]aw, even supposing it were now ready to bt 
prcaiounced." 

'* I ani to understand then," said the marquees, 
•* that you stili love Lady Constance ; and that, pn^ 
Tided your hand i^ accepted, these supposed clainM 
will be suppressed." 

■ *' Exactly so, aud I de^fe your frank answer to 
my propsals." 

" Frankly, then, as guardian, I shall think myself 
bound to lay them before Lady Constance." 

" I conclude so. But is that all P Have you do 
opinion upon my offers ? No advice ?" 

" None in the world," 

" And why not ?" 

" Because not only is it an affair which concemB 
the lady alone, but I know not the person in tb« 
world who could form a belter op'mion of it than 
1 1- Lady Constance herself." 

Lord Cleveland did not like this fencing on the 
part of Lord Clanelian, and. coming to close quarters, 
fairly asked his own sentiments upon his chance of 
luccess, " for sentiments I suppose you must have," 
■aid he. 

" If I must give them," answered Lord Cknellaa, 
" you will not be offended, I hope, if I say, 1 think 
' you will not succeed. Excuse me if I compare your 
proceedings to the rough addresses of Henry VIII, 
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when he sought Mary of Scotland for his son. He 
made war, ' and the Scots,' says the historian, ' p&i 
sated the more, because they did not like this rough 
way of wooing.' " 

" Do you blame me, then, for expressing my opinion 
of my legal rights ?" 

" By no means : but I blame you for ofl'ering to 
compromise their suppression " 

Lord Cleveland absolutely started at this accusa- 
tion ; a tempest gathered on his brow, while the 
marquess, not noticing it, coolly went on. 

" If 1 know any thing of Lady Constance, had 
she no preconceived opinions, nay, if they were in 
your favour — " 

" Which it seems they are not," cried the earl, 
with petulance— " but go on;"' and he folded his 
arms in a listening posture, but turned away to hide 
the impression which the marquess's implied supposi- 
tion had made upon his spirit. 

" My lord," answered Lord Clanellan, " let ii8 
not hurry one another. The situation you place me 
in is always a delicate, in this instance, a difficult one. 
It were easy for me to parry it, by merely saying 
that your lordsliip is of far too much consequence 
for me not to lay your proposals before my ward ; 
and with this I might cease. But you have also 
pressed me for my own opinion, which, excuse me if 
I say, you ought not to demand." 

Cleveland admired his placidity, yet wished himself 
under ground for having put his wishes in his power. 
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But he .was tbo far gone to recede, and suminqned all 
biain patience while Lord Clanellan resumed. 

«^.* I have observed to you, that even if Lady Coo?^ 
stance had prejudices in your favour (of which! 
know nbthii^), this novel, and again I will call it 
rough mode of wooing, would I think determine hef 
against you. If her feelings are against you al« 
ready " 

.: f ^ Of which you know something,^ again interrupted 
the peitalant earl. 

** My Lord," said Lord Clanellan, " 'tis fit we 
bceiik off. You must excuse me if I content myself 
with saying that I shall certainly lay your proposal^ 
before Lady Constance, with all the offered adv^n* 
ti^pes, and also the threats, with which they have been 
accompanied.*' 

J " I have used no threats," replied Lord Cleve« 
limd, with vehemence, ^^ and I throw myself upon 
your consideration, not to let my eagerness to succeed 
prejudice me, as I perceive it will. I therefore in- 
ireatyou to commend my suit, without the acconi- 
paoim^t of the threat which you think I have beJ4 
QH^ Annihilating that word, between us, cpnqeiiv^ 
tbitl I have merely opened to you what I bave 90 
lately learned of my claims in. l^Wy without tbie in,tv> 
saation that I mean to enforce them." ., 

'■■ ^ You ask an impossibility,^ returned L(n:dQla- 
nellan. " Were I only the friend of Lady Const^ct , 
ioccnolceal her danger would be a, false tendt^rness. 
Aab^ guardian, it would be tre^u^n.^^ .,, 
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" Surely you are tog honourable," said Lord Cleve. 
lood, " to take advantage of an imprudence which 
you must perceive has arisen from tlie anxiety of love 
alone?" 

" I am distressed," answered Lord Clanellan, 
" but not embarrassed. It is wholly impossible for 
me, standing in the relation I do to Lady Constance, 
to keep from her the danger that hangs over her for- 
tune; or, knowing the alternative your lordship holds 
out, not to acquaint her with the means of avoiding 
it. If your lordship, however, retract that alterna- 
tive, and mean me to understand that you withdraw 
your claims at all events, then, and then only, can I 
think myself released from my duty in this respect. 
But neither do we expect you to do this, nor could 
you if you would, nor ought you if you could, con- 
sistently with your duty to yourself, or to those who 
may come after you." 

" But I may gratuitously release my right," cried 
Lord Cleveland; "and I will do so to-morrow, ,|^, 
you will only tell me it will make a favourable inipi<mQ[| 
■ioa on this heavenly girl. Say, I beseech you ?" j-, 

" Such generosity could not fail to impress any 
woman favourably," said the marquess, " and this I 
may willingly concede. Whether that favourable im- 
pression may rise to the height you evidently meui, 
is a point upon which I am equally bound, as a man 
if honour, not to hazard an opinion." 

" My impatience has destroyed mc," exclaimed 
Lord Cleveland, taking a quick turn in the roam ; 



then grasping the marquess's arm, " Lord ClanellaQ," 
said he, " though a man of all others perhaps the 
most practised in the world, you see before you, upon' 
these points, an absolute child. Will you promise,* 
at least, to give me time, and wdt till to-morrow 
before you take any proceeding on this communi- 
cation ?" 

Lord Clanellan, really almost pitying his condi^on,.' 
gave the promise required ; but stated, that after 
vhat had passed, he could not longer keep his ward 
in ignorance of what so deeply concerned lier ; and 
with this the two noblemen parted. 

On his way home, the spoiled child of the worid 
gave a loose to his rage, which the cool firmness of 
Lord Cianellan had forced him to suppress. " I was 
a fool and a madman," exclaimed he, " to hope to' 
make any impression upon a man whohas no passions: ' 
an automaton, put into motion by rule and line. 
Alas ! he never knew a sensation of love, any more 
than of ambition, or the value of money. Cunning, - 
however, withal, for his ward; an excellent guardian; 
yes ! yes ! very excellent !" Then pulling out the" 

I deed, the moment he got home, he read it, with 
all the opinions taken upon it, for the tenth time' 
that day; and feehng more than ever confident' 
that the male heir mentioned could only describe' 
himself, he started up with an exclamation, " Release 
my right! give up ten thousand a year, to be n-- 
jected perhaps after all ! rejected, as I have bc^i 
already ! Ambition ! interest ! and revenge forbid !" ' 
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So saying, he ordered Clayton and Graves tob^*. 
sent for ; and breaking an engagement to dinner^ h^' . 
shut himself up with them during the r^st of- the daj,^ > 
torturing the whole English language from eTeryi 
thing that could be construed against his case, untilf : 
no construction was left but what confirmed it. TI;^, 
result was, that he felt so confident of success in hi^y 
cause, that he could not submit to withdraw his c1aii|[i . 
on the event of an uncertmn suit; and he sent -a lett^a 
in form to Lord Clanellan to that effect, only repef|(r^ 
ing, that he would still rather derive these estates, 
from liady Constance herself, than from a decisioa o^ 
a court of law. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

• r 

PRIXCIFLE. ; » 

I grant I am a woman, but withal 
A woman well reputed. 

SaAK«i>ifAaB. - i 

. Every dinner tabie, and every drawing-room, the 
court, the city, all London, noi^ rang with the subject) 
of Lord Cleveland's claim on the inheritance of Ladjf| 
Constance. Politicians forgot the colonies and the 
continent to discuss it; the shuffling at the wlu^t 
table was prolonged in order that the old might talk 
of it; and the young lost the figure in the dance> -^ 
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expressing their wonder who wbuld succeed, arid in 
commenting upon the conduct of all the parties con-'" 
cerned. By this latter class, especially the femates,' 
Lbrd Cleveland was universally condemned, for salt- 
ing to ruin a young orphan, merely because she could 
nbt love him ; while her rejection of him, under such ' 
perilous chances, was lauded to the skies. She was a** 
trufe heroine, a model of delicacy, and greatness of 
shiil. At any rate, she would have Castle Mowbray * 
atrid thb Staffordshire estates left ; but then again; 
what would be her means to support such a place? 
md what were those means in comparison with former 
expectations? 

Lord Clanellan had, like a correct guardian, laid 
all the great earl's pretensions before his ward. At 
the same time, his sense of propriety would not allow 
him to accompany this with one single moving word. 
The talk of the claim had already reached her; but 
wholly unused to business, and in fact almost em- 
barrassed with the cares of her large inheritance, she 
received the account of the danger that threatened 
her^ without alarm. Had she been told, indeed, that 
half her fortune was to be actually taken from her, 
it ivould scarcely have moved, certainly nbt made 
heir unhappy. But whifi Lord Clanellan came d6Wh 
post to detail the overttRte of the earl, no words cato 
express her annoyance. Astonishment, disgust,^ knd 
i^esentment, all got the better of her, and for a wfttle 
aiie cbuld make no reply. At last she was aUe to exl 
daim, ^ Is it possible I caa b^ tboqgbt so v4te9 < ^te 



1 to be bribed into the acceptance of a man whom I 
not only cannot love, but must ever conader as the 
ckstroyer of my father?'* 

A mingled sorrow aiiil dignity accompanied this 
exclamation, wiiich was deeply felt by her aunt and 
Lord Clanellan, who offered every consolatjoa to » 
spirit evidently wounded, " Dear Constance," said 
the marquess, *' I feared, nay, I knew how this would 
be, and I believe that duty alone could impose this 
task upon me. The same duly, however, if 1 may 
not say justice itself, obliges me to add, that under 
whatever rough appearances, and however you may 
reject him, I am convinced that Lord Cleveland loves 
you." 

A Bort of displeasure, mixed with tenor, came over 
die brow of Constance, at this intimation. It was 
evident that she disliked his attachment, more than 
she feared his vengeance. " Am I then," she asked, 
looking with surprise at Lord Clanellan, " to con- 
sider you as his advocate ?" 

" Never, dear Constance ; never would I presume 
to be the advocate of any one with you ; for never 
could I so much affront your own clear judgment and 
admirable heart. But there is a debt due to ju». 
lice, to which the worst people have a right. Thtt 
paid, I have not a word to say for Lord Cleveland ; 
and if my advice be asked, I will give it freely." 

" You are the same upright man and kind friend I 
have always found you," returned Constance, " and I 
will beg you to be the bearer of my answer." 
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" I am here fur that purpose," observed the mar* 
quess, " but is it a thing to be decided iu a moment? 
and may not jour decision be the safer for proceed- 
ing OB deliberation ?"" 

. " I want no deliberation," replied Constance, " to 
qnswer proposals which would be an affront to the 
ipeanest of my sex. For even if I could love this 
gentleman, such conduct as his would destroy all 
affection, iu destroying esteem. But I do not, can- 
rot love him. God knows, if it had been otherwise, 
I might not now have been the helpless orphan whom 
he imagines is so much in his power." 

Here, the remembrance of her father coming ov«: 
her, what the danger menaced to her fortune couldL 
not produce, her filial tenderness effected in a mo- 
ment. It was, however, rather a relief than otheK 
wise to give vent to her feelings in tears. , , 

" Tell him," at length, she said, on recovering^. 

" that he knows little of the person but, no I dfe' 

grade me not by explanations. Tell him, if you 
please, that what my poor father could not induce 
me to consent to, can never be wrung from me by aelf- 
interest or threats. Threats, indeed, I cannot conr 
sider them, since, as to these estates, if I have no.; 
right to them, he himself cannot be more anxious - 
to recover, than I am wining lo restore them." 

" Noble giri !" cried Lady Eleanor, throwing her-. 
self into the arms of her niece. " My own, own 
Constance ! who but must revere you ?" 

The marc^Liess was also much moved; for Constanw^ 
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had been like a daughter to him, and he.waaovin*- 
powered to think, that the beautiful playful .ebiM, 
whom in her infancy he had been wont with the;iii«^> 
cbioness to fondle, had, in so few years, assumed 
«guch elevation of character, as, added to her sweet- 
ness, made her appear little less than ange]ic» 

These admiring feelings of friends whom A^ ^ 
much loved, affected Constance still more,,ao that p(be 
•could not conceal her emotions. Lord Clanell^M), 
however, diverted her from them for the present,, by 
.the necessity he felt to explain what had begun to 
make him uneasy, lest the part he had taken mfgl^t 
be misunderstood. Seating himself therefore by ber, 
and taking one of her hands, *' If I could tell ypu,** 
said he, *' how much I admire the answer you have 
xlictated, you would perhaps wonder th^t I should be 
the person to have borne such proposals. Be assured 
that in this I did not wrong the purest of all . minds. 
In effect, the answer you have given is nearly the 
same as that which, without consulting you, I mysolf 
.returned as probable." 

Constance gave him a look of gratitude, and took 
his hand with an affection which delighted him. He 
proceeded: — 

. " But though I had the most entire persuasicm 
that such would be your defttmination, it was pot fyr 
me to make it in form to the person who had ad- 
dressed you. However I might blame him, Jie hud 
a right to receive it from no one but yourself, and 
that none but yourself should determine upon his 
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proposals. As they might also affect your legal 
interests, it was still more imperative upon me to 
refer them to your own deliberate choice, and not 
usurp a judgment which none could exercise for you. 
On the other hand, I had another duty to perform to 
this unhappy person himself ; for, under all his dis- 
couragements, I saw that he loved you ; a circum- 
stance which, could it influence your decision, I was 
:bound, in the same plainness and sincerity, to lay be- 
fore you." 

Lady Constance glistened with pleasure, not at the 
tDarquess's history of Lord Cleveland, but at his own 
Account of himself ; and interrupting him (if one of 
the sweetest smiles in the world could be said to be 
an interruption), she assured him that all explanations 
Avere unnecessary to vindicate a regard for her honour, 
*' Which, I verily believe,*' said she, ** no one else, 

flave perhaps ;" but she here checked herself, and 

walked to a garden door, for air and recollection, and 
that indulgence of thought which had lately often 
come over her, and was now one of the few pleasures 
of her heart. 

- In the end, it was settled that Lord Clanellan, after 
conveying her answer to Lord Cleveland, should 
immediately take order for the defence of her rights, 
should they be attacke* This being decided on, in 
a short time (so little worldly was her mind) she 
m^etned to have entirely dismissed from it claims 
which, even if successful, she felt would never ail^BCt, 
much less destroy her happiness. 
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Nor was this mere theory. The vindictive Cleve- 
land, spurred equally by pride and the desire of 
wealth, neglected even politics (now assuming a most 
eritical aspect) to pursue this new ol^ect. He was 
doaeted often with Lord Oldcasile, but oftener still 
with his lawyers, and with Clayton — which latter 
person he seemed to have a peculiar pleasure in 
forcing upon a service, which both his sentiment Hnd 
his fear of the world's censure, rendered unpalatable. 
He even ventured to beg off being actively employed 
against a family to which he said he owed so much. 
But the iron-hearted earl roundly told him, he could 
admit of no neutrality, and that he must either obey 
him as a master, or lose him as a friend. 

The sensibility of Clayton made him feel all the 
prostitution of the word friend, thus used; but in 
casting about to find a person, if he could, rteally 
entitled to that sacred name, on whom he migllt 
retire, and who might pour balm into a wOunded 
conscience, he was forced to confess, that his search 
was vain. Allies he had enough, but they were 
only such as ambition binds together, in a chain, the 
links of which are of sand. They were confederated 
for mutual support, and the confederation lasted as 
long as the support could be mutually given. That 
gone, so was the intimacy. These then were not 
the friends to whom he could open a grief of sensi- 
bility ; and others he had none. He therefore con- 
tinued the slave he was, and added to the pains of 
his slavery, the pain of constant anxiety to couceal it. 
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Lord Cleveland saw tliU : and, whetLer from de- 
testatioQ of his hypocrisy, or whether he was glad to 
ntalte self-blame as noxious to another, as it was to 
himself; or because, as was the fact, lie felt a growing 
misanthropy against all the world, from his disap- 
pointments; certain it is, that he seemed to have 
pleasure in the oppression of his confident, by putting 
him, as lie said, upon tlie dirtiest work, in order to 
try how far his allegiance woidd go. 

And sorely did Mr. Clayton feel i(, when the 
charge of seeing Silverlock was committed exclusively 
to Aim. For an interview with that worthy person, 
relative to some farther proofs, had become necessary; 
and as the earl felt that he would be contaminated 
by the sight of him, the business (to the overthrow of 
slL his fine feelings) devolved iipon Mr. Clayton. 
That Silverlock was a scoundrel, was not that which 
■o much affected bim (though this, to do him justice, 
bad a great share in it); but a vulgar and familiar 
scoundrel, was more than Mr. Clayton could bear. 
He could perhaps have talked to a rogue, hut not to 
a blackguard. 

And now, things being ripe, this momentous quesr 

in, fortified by the best ability which the bar could 

-Ctntimand, was brought before the highest court in the 

.^ngdom, where, in order to give a!l countenance to 

his case. Lord Cleveland took his seat daily by the 

t great magistrate who presided. 

The world observed upon this. The judge waa 
the political friend of the noble client, sat with hini 
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in council, ale with liim at table, and was daily 
linlted with him in pubhc or private pursuits. This 
was boldly commented upon by the opposing counsd, 
who had here an opportunity of asserting that fear- 
lessness of independence which elevates the British 
advocate above all others, and forms a pride of cha* 
racter as essential to the hberties of the people, as 
honourable to himself. 

The great magistrate felt this, and genlly hinted 
to the earl the propriety of discontinuing the practice 
commented upon. Lord Cleveland, who at first had 
been disposed to chastise, as he called it, the liberty 
taken with liim hy the counsel, had too much tact to 
oppose the judge. But such was his anxiety, that he 
took his seat at the bar below. 

The hearing went on, and lasted the whole day, 
and the court took time to pronounce its judgment. 
But when the time came, what was the surprise of 
the world to find that, in the opinion of the court, all 
the parties were not before it : on the contrary, that 
a most essential one had not even been named, with- 
out whose appearance nothing could be done. In 
fact, the situation of the families of Mowbray and 
Cleveland, having been necessarily set forth, and it 
appearing that, though the title of Mowbray was 
extinct, not only Lady Eleanor was still in existence, 
but also a son, who, of course, was her male heir ; 
and who might, therefore, under the deed, have 
claims as well founded as either of the immediate 
partiea,the court held that they ought to be called upon 



to af^ar, before it would proceed with the cause^ 
much less f»onounce a decision. The whole, tbare- 
fore^ was ordered to stand over until notices of the 
suit, and citations to appear, were served upon Lady 
Eleancnr and De Vere. 



CHAPTER XX. 

ZEAL. 

Be thoa blest, Bertram* and succeed thy father 
In manners as in shape. Thy blood and virtae 
Contend for empire in thee. 

Shakspeabb. 

The eflFect of the interlocutory judgment of the 
court was very differently felt by the different parties 
concerned. Lord Cleveland was furious, and morti- 
fied at the same time : not merely that a doubt shotild 
be thrown upon his claim, notwithstanding the tide 
of Mowbray was extinct ; but that he had, even t^ 
pios^bility, opened a door to pretensions^ the success 
of which would be the very last thing on earth to 
which he would have contributed. 

Lady Constance, on the other hand, was so little 
disappointed, that she felt a secret and unaccountabk 
joy, which she could not explain, nor even under* 
jtand (but still a joy), that there were the most distant 
chances, though the estates were taken from hersd^ 
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flikt yiifey int^t be decreed to a very different pcirj^bft 
from Lord Cleveland. Lord Clanellan, however, 
wrote her word that it seemed the opinion of the 
counsel on both sides, that the judgment was more of 
form than any thing else, and would not affect the 
final decree. If only for decency's soke, they said, 
tTie court could not proceed to decide till all the 
parties who could by possibility be interested, had ai 
least been summoned. Lady Constance, therefore, 
and Lady Eleanor too (who was with her when Lord 
Clanellan's letter arrived), continued to think of the 
suit as usual, that is, as one solely agitated between 
Lord Cleveland and the heiress of Mowbray. 

When the news of the judgment of tbc court found 
De Vere, tie was at Talbois with Harclai, who 
waited for it in an agitation which was only increased 
when he heard its purport; and he trembled with 
excess of interest when he exclaimed to his friend, 
'• Vou will, of course, obey tlie citation." 

It was then that De Vere gave that memorable 
answer, which was at the time so much blamed by 
the old, and extolled by the young, " I will be torn 
to pieces first." 

Nor was thii a mere temporary ebullition. What- 
ever might be the construction of law, the intention 
of Mr, Cleveland, he said, in settling his estates, 
seemed, notwithstanding the slip (for he held it no 
more), in regard to the extinction of the title of Mow- 
bray, clearly in favour of all Lord Mowbray's chil- 
dren, whether male or female. He reaeoued thus 
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&pin the phrase used of '^ Lord Mowbray and kia 
heirs," which so plainly indicated Lady Constance, 
that his deleatalion of Lord Cleveland, for what he 
thought his sordid attempt to pervert this intention, 
could not be concealed. This would have been hi% 
feeling, had the case concerned an indifferent party ; 
but when to this he added, that the attempt was 
(pade upon an orphan, and that orphan Constance, 
his indignation knew no bounds. One, and one 
only case, he said, could arise, which would induce 
bim to come forward, and that was the certainty if 
he did not, that, as against Lady Constance, Lord 
Cleveland would prevad. And when he was told 
(as he had been on the opinion of lawyers), that ihis 
Blight not be unlikely, if the court held ihat Mr. 
Cleveland meant that his estates should never by 
possibility go to a female, the heart of De Vere was 
filled with grief. 

It was in vain that Harclai set before him the in- 
juslice he was doing himself, and even his mother, 
by not appearing to the citation of the court ; in vaio 
tJiat he descanted on the loss of an opportunity, neve^ 
to be recovered, for De Vere to obtain all he wanted 
to fill his proper sphere in the world, " If this can 
cmly be purchased," said De Vere, "by the robbery 
of my cousin, like my father, I will say, ' let us still 

[ live in the moated house.' " 

Harclai, with some vehemence, and not, perhaps, 
too much delicacy in his tone, shewed there was no 

I zobbery in the case; and that if really Mr. Cleveland 
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never intended to settle his landed property upon 
anj but a male descendant, it was Lady Conetance, 
who was robbing him, not /le Lady Constance. But 
De Vere, shocked at the very notion, silenced him 
at once. Harclai now complained to Lady Eleanor ; 
but though she saw not the thing exactly in the 
same light as her son, she absolutely refused to give 
him any assistance. " To interpose," said she, 
"even could I do so with success, would be an affront 
lo the character of my son." 

Harclai, who was not a man to be deterred either 
by difficulty or delicacy, from what he thought right, 
and who wished nothing so much as lo see his friend 
at the liead of a fortune, which he would so well 
know how to use, made a journey to London, on 
purpose to consult counsel on the case, and fortified, 
with a favourable opinion, afterwards went to Oxford^ 
to concert, if he could, with Herbert, measures for 
driving this headstrong spirit, as he called it, out of 
a romantic generosity which was indefensible. For 
once, Herbert sided entirely with him, on the un- 
reasonableness of De Vere's self-denial ; but with his 
usual delicacy he protested against all interference 
with what might so affect the Mowbray part of the 
family, unless either Lady Constance herself, or her 
guardian, moved by their own sense of justice, should 
themselves demand their assistance. 

Harclai did not relish this nicety. *' I love the 
jprl," s£ud he, " as if she were my own daughter ; 
but she is at least but of a bad breed; and the mar. 
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qiiess, though a quiet man, is a man of the world, and 
if we wait till they wish to part with ten thousand 
a year, we may wait long enough." 

The President however was inexorable. He rea- 
soned sensibly on the impropriety of what he ealled 
ofHcious interference, and the Iiad taste, to say no 
more of it, of giving advice unasked. Harclai grew 
nettled ; wished there was no such thing as good 
taste, if it was to keep so fine a fellow out of his 
own ; and as to officious interference, " Were we 
not his guardians," said he, "when he could not act 
in law ; and in this point, if he still act like an 
infant, are we not authorised to manage for him, 
who shews he can so Uttle manage for himself?' 
Finally, perceiving Herbert fixed in his resolution, 
be accused him of change, and lukewarmness, be- 
cause De Vere had refused his advice as to Parlia- 
ment ; an accusation which the President was nearly 
surprised into resenting, which only made Harclai 
aure that it was well founded. In the end, he left 
him in no good humour with the politeness, as he 
called it, of men of the world ; and conceiving a. bold 
and decided plan, he drove to Lord Clanellan's, an 
hundred miles across the country, and asking and 
obtaining an audience, without thought or preface, 
at once laid his business before him. 

Lord Clanellan was not at that time in possesion, 
in any minuteness, of the different features that had 
marked the hearing of the cause. He had simply 
been acquainted, by his solicitor, with the order of 
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the court, and he was thereupon the more surprised 
Kt the abrupt proposal of Harclai. As, however, 
the character of the latter was perfectly well known, 
his proposal occasioned no very fearful astonishment, 
even though without the smallest management; hut 
rushing in mediae res, he opened all his own confi- 
dent opinion on the case of De Vere, and desired 
X-ord Clanellan, as a debt of justice, that he Would 
either advise Lady Constance to surrender the estates 
at once to her cousin, or as he had positively re- 
fused to do it himself, to enter an appearance for 
him before the court. 

Though the marquess was deeply struck with this 
generosity, or rather self-devotion, of De Vere, antj, 
as has l)een observed, knew all his guest's eccen- 
tricity in his benevolence, his first feeling was that 
of amusement, if it may be so called, at the wildness 
of the proposal, 

" And you think," said he, half smiling, " that as 
guardian to Lady Constance, and executor of her 
father's will, I should he justified in surrender- 
ing up ten thousand a year to a person who does not 
clium it himself?" 

■' I do." 

*'0r if I do not this," continued the marquess, 
" that at least I ought to force him tu be a claimant 
whether he will or no, by appearing for him, though 
he give me no authority for such an act?" 

" If the man is rioti compos,'^ said Harclai, " 1 still 
say, I do." 
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" You have then endeavoured to persuade him 
jfourself," said Lord Clanellan. 

" I have, and be has quarreiled with me for 
it." 

" He is chevalier prcux,"" said the marquess. 

" He is a foo!," retorted Harclai ; " nor do I fear 
being blamed by you, my lord marquess, for my 
proposal ; for tliey say you are a just man. And 
as for the ^rl herself, she is of too high a spirit, 
and too little like her father, not to say I am 
right." 

" That Lady Constance," observed the marquess, 
now assuming some reserve, " will ever act with 
uprightness, no one can question; and that you are 
but zealous and sincere in the cause you have under- 
taken, I cannot but feel assured. But that upon a 
summons like this, to a private, and perhaps not an 
unprejudiced opinion, I can yield up the inherilance 
of an orphan committed to my charge, or be guilty 
of a most solemn and dangerous imposture, by pre- 
suming to act for a man in a court of justice, who 
gives me no authority to do so, does not precisely 
come up to my notions of propriety, anil is not, I 
should think, exactly a thing of course. But if such 
an appearance for another, could be really enter- 
tained, excuse me, my good Mr. Harclai, if I 
ask, why you yourself do not make the experi- 
ment ?" 

Harclai, strange as It may appear, was not pre- 
pared for this very simple question; and, indeed, 

L a 



under Uie blinding power of zeal, having persuaded 
himself that it was a debt of justice from one party to 
the other, lie had really worked himself up to ima- 
giue that he was propusiog no more than what was 
perfectly reasonable ; and he stared to think there 
should be the least hesitation to com^y with bia 



"One thing is clear," resumed the marquess; 
" that neither you nor I are the court ; and another 
equally so, that though l.ady Constance were to 
listen to your extraordinary proposal, I could not, 
as guardian, permit her to do so, but must dirow 
myself upon the court, if only for my own ju&- 
tificalion.'" 

*' Would not your own heart's justification be 
enough?" asked Harclai, with vehemence, 

" Not quite," returned the marquess again, smiling, 
yet rather admiring the impetuosity of his vi»t(M'; 
*' though I will allow, could we only annihilate all 
law and government, and live like brothers, or rather 
hke angels in this world, we should be very happy 
persons: and you, my dear Mr. Harclai, might 
think lis very good sort of people, instead of being 
the thieves and cut-throats, which I fear you do." 

" Not quite that," answered Harclai, " though 
none of us are better than we should be. At the 
same time, if I do think thus, there are exceptions; 
and I, at least, meant not, my lord marquess, to 
include you." 

" Except as one of the set," returned Lord Clanel- 
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Ian, laughing. " However, to be as mild a rogue 
as I can, let me assure you, that no difficulty will 
be willingly opposed by Lady Constance to her cousin, 
afaould he appear ; on the contrary, that the whole 
process shall be carried on as if it were an amicable 
suit." 

" The devil of it is," replied Harclai, " that he 
will not appear ; nor can any eloquence persuade him 
out of his obstinacy upon that point." 

" It seems that your's, at least, has been tried in 
Tflin," said the marquess. 

" It hag," replied Harclai, *' for he swears he wiH 
be torn to pieces first." 

" Spoken iike the generous spirit he is known to 
be," returned Lord Clanellan. 

" Rather like the blockhead he is known not to 
be," replied Harclai. *' I am out of all patience 
with him, when I consider that the opinions of many 
lawyers are so much in his favour, and that even the 
court seems, as far as can be collected, to be ih- 
cbned to him." 

" That I did not know," said the marquess, with 
some anxiety. 

" Not only this," pursued Harclai, " but by nol 
appearing, though he may ruin himself, he will not 
uve Lady Constance, but play directly into the hands 
of that manosuvring Lord Cleveland." 

Lord Clanellan grew alarmed, and, quitting the 
•oolj half rallying tone he had hitherto preserved. 



isked wlielher, and how he had ascertained the 
opinions he talked of, and in pardcular, the alterna- 
tive he had just announced. 

" I have been keen in my inquiries," replied Har- 
clai, " and find that the court, on the argument, by 
no means assented to the position that the clause in 
the settlement that the estates should pass to the 
Clevelands as soon as the title of Mowbray became 
extini^t, was conclusive against all other conflicting 
enactments. As little did they assent to the argument 
on the other side that the general word " heirs," once 
used, could not be controlled by other words in the 
eoDtext to mean heira male. This, therefore, had 
made the lawyers look more favourably towards De 
Vere. Then, as to the appearance, all agree that if 
no heir male of Lady Eleanor appear, after notice 
served, it will be deemed by the court the same thing 
as if there were none ; and then you may be sure 
the devil will stand by bis own, and Cleveland wiU 
succeed.'" 

Lord Clanellan was struck with this account, which 
bore upon it an air of probabilily, and he became 
pensive and uneasy. He felt, however, to the bottom 
of his heart, the chivalrous generosity of De Vere, 
&nd could not help exclaiming, as if thinking aloud, 
" Such self-devotion ought lobe rewarded in the only 
way it can be." 

What the marquess exactly meant might be qnes- 
tiunable; but Harclai, still full of zeal, rejoiced to 
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4hink he had produced a change, and replied, ^,* It 
^ought, indeed, my lord: and I am glad to see ypu 

come round to my opinion at last."** 

<, Lord Clanellau undeceived him as to this, and aQ 
ytbat the man of impulses could obtain from him wfeK6, 

f^hat he would immediately lay before Lady Cqh- 
^9tance and her counsel the resolve of her high-minded 
a irelation, together with all its probable consequences. 
^.^be;;consultation with counsel was, however, pre- 
j 4ieQted that very day ; for before Harclai had quitted 
^^be house, a long and detailed opinion was tran»- 
.. mittedi by post from Lord Clanellan'^s lawyers, in 
I which the views of De Vere's case, as taken by Har- 
..^ai, were, to the great joy of that zealous friend, 



T.ainply confirmed. 



c. ♦ 



CHAPTER XXI. 



; . ILL NEWS NOT ALWAYS ILL FOnTUN&i 



Mine ear is open« and my hrart preparli ; 
The wont is worldly loss, thou canst unfold. 
Say, is my kingdom lost ? Why, 'twas my care I 
And what lots is it to be rid of care ? 
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The marquess was soon at Castle Mowbiay, 
where he found Lady Eleanor, who had becbnie the 
AaperoHf in the sMilpe of a frequent visitor of >]ier 
niece ; and who by her kind care, and the authority 
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that seemed to beloDg to her in that place, burnished 
a refuge to Constance, of which she fully understood 
the value. Lady Eleanor, indeed, could not help 
observing, that much as sihe always had possessed i(, 
she seemed to enjoy more than ever of Constance's 
affection, which was shewn in a thousand engaging 
and delicate attentions. 

As they were quite alone, no opportunity was 
wanting to their mutual and entire confidence, and 
many were the interesting subjects of the conversa- 
tions they held together. Among these, two predo- 
minated — the probable event of the lawsuit, and the 
establishment of Constance in a marriage worthy 
of her. 

Neither of these topics were favourites with the 
pensive heiress, though she was feelingly enough 
alive to her defenceless situation ; and often, with 
her aunt, as she walked the terrace, or the straight 
lined cypress avenue leading to the castle garden, she 
would entreat Lady Eleanor to spare her a discussion 
which gave no cheering either to present thoughts, 
or prospects to come. 

" As to Lord Cleveland's success," said she, " I 
am perfectly indifferent." 

" Too indifferent, dear Constance," said Lady 
Eleanor. " For after all, we ought not to be insen- 
sible to the assertion of our rights, or the power of 
doing good on so extensive a scale as your present 
fortune affords. Witli such a mansion as this, and 
sprung from such noble blood as once presided here. 
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the necessity of keeping up the dignity of both if 
surely not a matter of iudifierence, while the world is. 
what it is. And hence, my dearest niece," continued 
Lady Eleanor, '* the unspeakable interest I feel, not 
only that you should succeed against Lord Cleve- 
land's scandalous attempt, but in the end find a 
protector worthy of you ; in saying which, need I 
xdd that he ought, not less in all gifts of lurth and 
fortune, than in all qualities of mind, to be selected 
from the noblest of the land." 

"Dear aunt," replied Constance, " I know all 
your partiality would wish for me ; nor am I insen^ble 
to the high duties cast upon me. But I entreat yoUj 
as I have entreated my other kind friends and guar- 
dians, to leave this matter to Providence. At any 
rate, let us see the result of this unexpected suit, 
about which there are sucli different opinions, before 
we hazard any discussion upon another question, far 
less necessary, though, I acknowledge, far more 
perilous. Believe, that if the result of the suit is 
unfavourable, it will at least bring this consolation 
along with it, that it will shorten the difiiculties of 
that other question, in a great and pleasing degree." 

" You mean," said Lady Eleanor, " that the 
diminution of your inheritance will diminish the 
chances that you are sought after for your fortune, not 
yourself." 

" 1 do." 
Into this," repljed Lady Eleanor, " I can enter; 
and I think that, were you less endowed, there would 



be a surer hope of your being sought for yourself 
alone. Whoever is the aspirer, he must be cnpable of 
appreciating all the high qualities of my excellent 
Constance; and I own, when the other requisites of 
CCPrresponding rank and wealth are almost equally 
necessary, the clianccs seem to me to be narrowed." 

" And yet," returned Constance, hesitaungly* 
snd pausing often between her words, *' why mifst, 
wealth be necessarily one of these requisites ; wealtlis 
of which there is already more than sufScient ?"" 

" Because,'' replied Lady Eleanor, " were my 
niece a princess, she would only do honour to her 
rank ; and a prince, or the noblest of the peers, 
might make his nobility still more noble, by allying 
himself with her." 

" And yet, dear aunt, this was not your own choice, 
though born of the same stock, and holding the 
same rank with myself." 

*• If nobility is in the mind," returned Lady Elea- 
nor, with an elevation which never abandoned her 
when she spoke of her husband, " I could not have 
chosen more nobly, more proudly than I did ; but 
besides this, your uncle was of the best blood in the 
kingdom, and you forget I was not the heiress, though 
of the house of Mowbray." 

" Nobility w in the mind," said Constance, and 
fell into silent reflection for some minutes, only add- 
ing, " Yes ! the De Veres, as you say, are of the 
best blood of the kingdom." 

She would have gone on, but something, she could 
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Dot tell frhat, stopped her, and the conyersE^on Ian- 
guislied for a few moments more ; when, in a more 
decided tone, she proceeded — 

" As for this inheritance, what am I likely to reap 
from it but embarrassment, or perhaps danger ? Is 
it not better, then, to leave it to Him who knows 
what is best for us, and to whom wc even pray for 
deliverance, in all time of our wealth, as in all time 
of our tribulation, and in the hour of death itself?" 

Lady Eleanor, much moved, embraced her niece, 
on whom this piety sat so gracefully, as well as so 
naturally, that it only made her more touching ; 
while it accorded so entirely with I^ady Eleanor's 
own long-nursed feelings, that she forgot for awhile 
the whole scope of the lesson she had been endeavour- 
ing to inculcate. 

" I am but a poor adviser after all," said Lady 
Eleanor, " yet this suit of Lord Cleveland's is as 
fearful as it certainly is dishonourable; and hence 
one cause of my anxiety, that my Constance should 
be settled in a manner not only worthy of her, but 
with a person capable, by his own wealth and power, 
of defending her rights," 

*' Thai will not soon be," said Constance, with 
gravity, for extraordinary as it may appear, she took 
no pleasure in these sentiments, and could not help 
<^»erving in her secret heart, that her aunt seemed 
almost studiously to avoid the mention of a name, 
with whicii she had begun to be afraid to trust her- 
self. At length, however, it appeared no more than 
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natural to ask what was the opinioQ of her cousin 
Mortimer upon the issue of the siiit ? 

" That Lord Cleveland is dishonouring himself," 
replied Lady Eleanor, " and that, whatever the 
construction of law, the plain intention of your an- 
cestor was, that all your father's children, male or 
female, should succeed before any son of mine, or 
before the estatea could return to the Cleveland 
family." 

At that instant the iron gate at the end of the 
avenue grated on its hinges, and to their surprise, 
though also to their pleasure. Lord Clanellan ad- 
vanced towards them. Constance ran up to him, and 
willingly received hia salute, while Lady Eleanor, 
with somewhat more form, asked what had procured 
a visit, always agreeable, but on this occasion so sud- 
den and unexpected ? 

" To tell you the truth," said he, " I came to seek 
refuge from that wild philosopher of yours, whom 
Herbert calls the man of the woods, and who seems 
to me to deserve his appellation." 

" What has he been doing now ?" asked Lady 
Eleanor. 

" En voie de fait, nothing," said the marquess ; 
" but in the way of advice a great deal.'' 

*' Advice ! advice to you ?" 

" Yes, and to our dear Constance here." 

" To me !" exclaimed Constance, " and to what 
purport?" 

" Only, mthout farther inquiry or trouble, to cheat 
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Lord Clei'cland of his just rights, by surrendering 
all your great grandfather's estates to your cousin 
Mortimer,"' 

Poor Constance turned scarlet at this sudden 
intimation, which fell in with she knew not what pre- 
conceived notions and feelings, but which she had 
never dared to analyze or examine within herself. 
Judge, then, her surprise, and almost consternation, 
at having this very notion roundly propounded to 
her, though evidently in a tone of the most absolute 
raillery. She, therefore, only felt relieved, for the 
time, by her aunt's taking up the subject in answer to 
Lord Clanellan. 

" Harclai is sometimes so eccentrically enthusiastic 
for his friends," said Lady Eleanor, " that I can be 
surprised at nothing in their favour, however out- 
rageous, which he may be pleased to entertain. But 
in this matter, marquess, your better knowledge of 
the world, and of this particular case, would, no 
doubt, have corrected him." 

" He is above any correction of mine, I assure 
you," replied the marquess ; " nay, as for that, I 
would believe he would be impenetrable to Uie Lord 
Chancellor himself. He, however, brought me news, 
by which I find your son is equally impenetrable on 
his side, though it is the other way." 

He stopped, and looked at both Lady Eleanor and 
Constance, in order to ascertain how he might best 
proceed with the subject. Lady Eleanor seemed 
somewhat conscious, and only hazarded, in a lowered 



voice, " Depend tipoa it, De Vere wilt decide as 
b^conieii him." This pniduced another pause, when 
the marquess, eayiug the question was ivhether he 
should appear to the citation of the court, Constance, 
ill a downcast, hesilalin^r manner, ventured to ask, 
" And how has my cousin decided ?" 
" That he will be torn to pieces first," said Lord 

Clanellan, " which I own " 

But the marqueKs could not go on ; for on looking 
at the face of his ward, he saw there such contending 
emotions, that be was fain to obey a sign from Lady 
^_ Eleanor to suspend what he had to say. 

^B Constance had in truth been much shaken in nerves 

^B since the great change, and linal demise of ber father ; 

^H and she had nut recovered, when the fresh agitatidn 

^H occasioned by Lord Cleveland's conduct, and the 

^H suit he had instituted, shook her anew. And thi^' 

^H added to the secret uncertainties of her heart, (secret 

^H even to herself) made her particularly susceptible of 

^^1 either great, or soft impressions. 

^H This announced conduct of Mortimer, excited 

^H both ; and when we consider who he was, and that it 

^H was herself in whose favour be had made this cmpha- 

^H tic declaration, with all our respect for the decision 

^H and firmness of this high, but soft-minded girl, we 

^H ask a few grains of allowance of the reader, if we 

^H cannot relate any thing very heroic in lier demeanour, 

^H on the occasion. 

^H To own the downright truth, she was completely 

^^^ surprised by it, and to her own subsequent dismay, 
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suffered an exclamation to escape from her, in which, 
though in a suppressed tone, the words, " toogenerouB 
MorUmer," were easily to be distinguislied ; and spite 
indeed of the presence of her aunt, and, what was 
more, of her guardian, her eyes filled with tears of 
gratitude at this account of De Vere's devotion to 
her cause. 

Lady Eleanor soothed her with fondness, and her 
guardian, after supporting her to a bench, said he 
would fetch water from a fountain that played close 
by. But ahe instantly recovered herself, and with 
some dignity continued, " I am not ashamed of this 
emotion, though it sliews how weak I am in nerves. 
But a stronger person might be overset by such 
generosity, which yet, however," added she, trying 
to smile, " must be punished by forcing hitn to 
appear. And you, my dear aunt, who must have 
been in the plot with this towering spirit, do you 
think that it can, ihat it ought to be suffered ? or, 
setting all question concerning yourselves aside, that 
I could ever consent to enjoy what might not be 
mine, from what would at best be mere connivance .' 
Do, my dear Lord Clanellan, tell this high lady that 
there are other Mowbrays in the world besides her- 
self, and that in all proper subjects of pride they are 
almost as proud. 

Lord Clanellan heard and huug over her with 
delight, and was preparing to open what he had in' 
fact made this little journey to propose, when Lady 
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nteanor, w-ith some solemnilj of manner, took up the 
subject. 

" Do not let this matter be misundentood," smd 
she, " nor impute to De Vere or myself either ntOTe 
pride or more generosity than hclongs to us. That 
under our confined fortune, or even were we rich, 
we should refuse what the law might /airly deter- 
mine to be our own, even though it might trendi 
upon the funds of one so properly dear to us, n'ould 
be a generosity as unreasonable as I know it wtrald 
be unavailing ; for I do my niece but justice in feel- 
ing convinced that to auch a proceeding she would 
' consent. Let her not think, therefore, that 
there has been either plot or intention to conjtive at 
any thing for her advantage ; and if Mortimer or 
myself enjoy credit with her for this, away with our 
false plumes ! — strip us of our thin colouring, which 
cannot bear the light. To seek to reap the reward 
of merit for not appearing to a suit like this, would 
be a mockery of all real generosity, and unworthy, I 
trust, of the party to whom you attribute it. I 
know that Mortimer merely pursued his own firm 
i-onviction of what is the right, and the just, at the 
expence of what may or may not be the law ; and 
triik would it be indeed, if from inadvertence alone, or 
defect in phraseology, he would suffer, by any con- 
duct of his, an obvious intention to be defeated, and 
an orphan daughter to be deprived of her patrimooy. 
In short, feeling that the law as well as the right. 
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ought to be with you, and that we are summoned 
merely to fulfil a form, my son simply wishes to free 
the case from unnecessary difficulty, and leave your 
whole force at liberty lo combat an antagonist of 
far different pretensions. Tliis, and this only is the 
extent of what you are pleased to call generosity ; 
aad if for this we are proud, poor indeed is our 
pride." 

Accustomed, as both Constance and Lord Clao- 
ellan were to the elevation uf mixid of Lady Eleanor, 
especially when speaking or thinking of her son, 
tfaey were particularly struck with the manner in 
vhich, on this occasion, it was disclosed. But how- 
ever li^ht her aunt seemed to make of the deter- 
mination, however she might herself be impressed 
with the truth of Mortimer's representation, Con- 
Stance was feelingly ahve to the warmth and zealous- 
ness of that same Mortimer in her favour ; and the 
fervor of his attachment to her interest, and the burn- 
ing words in which it had been displayed, sank into 
her heart. She was silent, but pressed her aunt's 
fingers withinhers, and her countenance exhibited those 
emotions of good feeling which, when they appear in 
K young and lovely woman, always make her loveli- 
ness so much more attracting. 'Twas well for De 
Vere that he was not within their reach. 

But if such were the impressions of Constance, 

with such imperfect suspicions of the truth, what 

I jFpuId have been her feeling had the real truth been 

' known to her, as she now very soon learned it from 
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Lord Ctanellan. That upright person could no 
longer conceal the opinions at least that were enter- 
tained in London upon the probable, as well as 
possible success of the claim of De Vere, could h« 
be prevailed upon to enter his appearance; and 
tliough he had been lost for a few minutes in admira- 
tion of the self-denying ordinance of Lady Eleanor in 
regard to their pretensions, the justice of his nature, 
as well as his very admiration, prompted him now 
to come to the point, and open the important object 
of his visit. It was obvious from the seriouanesa c^ 
his manner, that something sat heavy upon him; and 
Lady Eleanor, thinking that she might interfere 
between guardian and ward, would have retired, but 
the marquess requested her to stay. 

" It is happiness," said he, " to think that though 
what I liave to lay before you, may shew an adver&e 
interest between you in a worldly point of view, yet 
of such honourable materials are you both composed, 
that I would even seek out the one, to be the con- 
fident of the other," 

Constance was all attention; and Lady Eleanor 
observed, " Marquess, you speak in mystery. " 

" After the colouring you have just now so gene- 
rously given to your son's determination," returned 
the marquess, " you will probably think what I have 
to say, at least, surprising. But though I frankly 
avow my anxiety for my dear Constance's interest, 
it is merely right I should tell you, that the appear- 
ance of Mr. De Vere is not the indiflerent tiling you 



i»euId'K|)resefitit; and that there may be far moce 

SusAgHT'twm hiin, than from Lord Cleveland.** 

*»" Dftnger! frominy son P exclaimed Lady £Iea«> 

?>' •• There can be no danger from my cousin," said 
Son^tance, with great sweetness, though the wordi 
bftlf dfied tipon her tongue as she attempted to speak 
ti^t)^ 

*' ** lijuite agree,'^ returned Lord Clanellan, " that 
iP9i|^ng 'that can be called danger by a just and 
lM>nidWisble miiid, can be apprehended from a jui^ 
ted honourable man. But, pursuing the forms of 
#olr(dly^ speech, we must call that danger which 
fHlteali^ our fair expectations, and our supposed 
right to the fortune we enjoy. I do not say that this 
Anger is very imminent, or very certain ; but from 
%liat I learn, I would not have Lady Constance 
think only of the claims of Lord Cleveland.'* 

**^'And is that all ?" cried Constance, with an illii- 
liiiimtion of countenance which was perfectly charm- 
ing, and only the more striking from its contrast to 
the seriousness which the exordium of the marquess 
had created. ** And is that all ?'"' said this exemplary 
girl; *• that I, who may perhaps be adjudged an un- 
lawful intruder upon the inheritance of another, may 
be {breed to restore what does not bdong 4;o me, to 
its rightful owner ? Oh ! if this be the cause of. yoof 
seriousness, hoW little 6ccasioh was tfiere for it ! ho/W 
little do even yott know me !" ,i <i;' 

•< It will not be^easy, I grant,'* aaiii I^dCyflteSii^ 
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" tlioioughly to know the extent of my dear Con- 
stance's disinterestedness ; but because she is dis- 
interested, or that the contending party may be 
a person of so much merit as Mr. De Vere, we must 
not, on that account, shght the lessons of prudence, 
or neglect the proper steps for defending oiu' right." 

" Say rather," interrupted Constance, with increas- 
ing cheerfulness, " to see ihc right properly deter- 
mined, let it belong to whom it may.'"" 

" I feel this to be your principle so entirely," re- 
plied Lord Clancllan, " that although, if a blow be 
struck, ijou will be the sufferer, my btmneas is rather 
with Lady Eleanor, than even with you. In a word, 
on every account, Mr, De Vere must be forced into 
this appearance. For even had he no pretensions 
himself, he may, by persisting, give Lord Cleveland 
^n advantage frightful to think of." 

" If the alternative," observed Lady Eleanor, after 
aome thought, " is success either to De Vere or Lord 
Cleveland, there can be little hesitation, even though 
it may so cruelly press upon our poor Constance 
here." 

"Oh! call me not poor," exclaimed Lady Con- 

' for if it enrich you, my dear aunt, and " 

.she hesitated at the name she was about to add, but 
at length fairly inti-oducod her cousin, though by 
the name of Mr. De Vere — " if it enrich you and 
Mr. De Vere, never will it make me think myself 
poorer. But besides, who could consent to be rich, 
if at the expense of the rights even of a slronger. 
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much more of such near and dear connections ? Even 
Lord Cleveland's success would be preferable to this. 
But if my guardian fears my cousin's claims are 
founded, and he thinks that Mortimer will succeed 
against the earl's pretensions, though also at the ex- 
pense of mine, he need not have brought so sad a 
countenance to tell the tale, for there could not be 
happier news." 

The face of Lady Constance confinned this senti- 
Blent, even better than her words. It was almost 
radiant with joy ; and far from experiencing any 
difficulty in the course of action he meant to advise, 
Lord Clanellan found his ward ready in every thing 
to prevent him. She was full of alacrity, and" urgent 
in joining her persuasions to his, to induce her aunt 
not only to obey the notice of the court herself, but to 
use all her influence with her son to join in that 
necessary act. 

Lady Eleanor was embarrassed, and pensive upon 
what had been communicated. But the ardent 
Constance was alive for the rest of the day. Her 
spirits, which had for a long time drooped, seemed to 
revive, and she was all the evening peculiarly buoyant 
and engaging with Lord Clanellan, who never ad- 
mired her more. 

He observed a thousand trails of the new interest 

which had thus got possession of her, and was struck 

with the gaiety of tone, in which, looking at a great 

^^^ap of the Yorkshire esiates which hung over the 
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oak chimney in the guard-room, she laughingly ex- 
claimed, " I always hated Yorkshire." 

The night closed with a serious conference between 
the marquess and Lady Eleanor, in which the latter 
was made fully aware of the real points of her son's 
case, and sensible at last that her grandfather might 
really have intended that his estates should not 
descend to a female. She therefore agreed to write 
a letter of expostulation to De Vere, in which the 
real party he was about to serve, and the reverse of 
assistance which he might be affording to Constance, 
were strongly set forth. This letter the active Lord 
Clandlan charged himself with, and the next day, he 
set off for Talbois. 

The change in the spirits of Constance seemed to 
improve in proportion as her confidence in her lawsuit 
diminished. There was an elasticity in her look and 
manner, to which she had long been a stranger. She 
wa$ still often pensive, but it was not the pensiveness 
of gloom ; she seemed pleased, she knew not why^ 
and was evidently under an excitement of the most 
cheerful kind, only the more remarkable, because; 
even to herself the cause of it was unknown. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

A QUARBEL. 

Ob, Cassius, you are yoked with a lamb, 
That carries anger as the flint bears fire. 
Which mueh enforced, shews a hasty spark. 
And straight is eold again. 

Shakspbabb.. 

The marquess found a different scene at Talbois ; 
for a contest, amounting even to serious altercation^ 
if not to serious quarrel, had, for the first time in their 
lives, arisen between De Vere and Harclai. The 
latter,^^ from the high soaring of his hopes, for the fiaend 
he loved best in the world, and in a cause which the 
chances of success had made more interesting than 
any other he had ever engaged in, had flown into 
downright rage at the still persisting obstinacy of De 
Vere. 

" To think," said he, (caring little for the terms he 
used) *^ that a man of such mind should act as if he 
had none ; that he should have the parts and know- 
ledge of a man, yet want the sense of a child ! Why^ 
my very dog Triton, would know better !" 

De Vere bore all this, and more, without feeling 
ruffled ; such was his value for the old man, and sa 
babituat^ was he to hi& ebullitions. But when, with 
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the true Tcrjuicy look, which Harclais features 
■Iways assumed when under tlie influence of 
real contem^ he reproached his former pupil with 
being a mere boy, who gave up the certainty of fame, 
wealth and power, for an object umcorthy such a 
»acriGce, a mere piding ffirt, the indignation of De 
Vere was roused beyond bearing; and he became 
jealous, and even fierce in the repression of w hat he 
termed little short of blasphemy. 

Harclai, in real anger, persisted in his tone of con- 
tempt ; and in his fear and irritation at thinking such 
a chance for fortune should be so thrown away, lost 
cU die little command of temper he had ever pos- 
aesaed. He even went so far as to accuse De Vere 
of being more under tlie influence of a school-boy 
passion, Chan a genuine sense of honour, and in a 
taunting tone, added, that like the doating Antony, 
he had " kissed away kingdoms and provinces." 

The feelings of De Vere were cut to the quick. At 
first, listening only to bis wounded honour, he darted 
a look of file against his accuser, but luckily found 
no immediate vent for the speech which he meditated 
in reply; and before he could summon his words, a 
sort of aoiTowing came over him, to tliink that he 
could be exposed to such a reproach from one who 
had always so loved him, always been himself so 
beloved. He was, however, too much offended to 
pursue tliis softening train; and after checking some 
pent up words which struggletl to escape, he limited 
himself to saying that Mr. Harclai's age gave him 
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privileges whicb he was sorry to say he had pre- 
sumed upon, and that he must doubt the reality of a 
fiiendehip wliich seemed to he made a mere mask for 
iBBult. 

" I never insulted you, boy," said Harclai. 
'■ You have done worse," replied De Vere^ *' and 
diatsu profanely, thatit cannot be passed over. Y09 
have dared to disparage one, whom, I can only sayj 
you have neither feelings nor faculties to appreciate } ' 
and the only excuse I can make for you is, that yoQ | 
cannot comprehend the purity of the sentiments for | 
which you presume lo reproach me." 

So saying, he abruptly left the drawing-room whero 
this conversation passed, and descending the stairsj 1 
with a hasty step, sallied forth to recover himself, w 
well as he could, from the bitter feelings of his wounded 
j^irit, which this altercation had caused. 

Harclai, on his ^de, v/aa too much moved to pre- 
vent De Vere's departure, and his emotion partook I 
still too much of anger to attempt it. His grief Ot 
being thwarted in what appeared 30 reasonable as J 
well as so brilliant, had occasioned a [taroxysm, which) 
in any great crisis, he was too httle able to check. 
When, therefore, De Vere was gone, he contented 
himself with exclaiming, " Quern Deux rmll perdere,"" 
and betook himself to walking the room in consider- 
able agitation. 

'• Yes I " cried he, " the youth has gone away, stark 
staring mad, and this is what I get by my advice. 
However," continued he, (while his strides became 
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longer and quicLcr) " he will soon come back 

lliea cautioufJy opening the door, he stretched his 
head into the passage, to observe, if he could, what 
had become of the fugitive. 

*' No !" said he, " he is gone, and perhaps will 
not return ! that sharp temper of his has been much 
soured of late ;" and he resumed the exercise of walk- 
ing, only at a quicker rate still, adding to it a long 
solo of whistling, which seemed to assist in bringing 
the relief he sought to his feelings. Returning to the 
door, he then walked to the landing-place and went 
half-way down stwrs, to discover if there were any 
signs of the motions of his friend — but in vain. He 
searched for him in the rooms below, became agitated, 
and almost alarmed, and seizing his hat, broke out 
into the garden. 

" Insulted him •" cried he, as he looked into the 
different walks. " I never insulted any man in my 
life. But he was always a touchy boy," 

Then, trying to recollect himself, " But what 
the devil," continued he, "had I to do with calling 
Lady Constance a pulbig girl! and how d — d unfor- 
tunate that confounded quotation about ' kissing B.-viB.y 
provinces' should just then pop into my head !" 

Id this manner, and in an anxiety increasing at 
every failure in his search, did our man of impulses 
stride over the garden ; till at last a fear came over 
him, which did not allay his uneasiness, that De Vere, 
offended li Vautrance, had gone, not meaning to 
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fedim, anJ would in the end break with him for 

ever. The notion mehed the heart of the old man. 
He began to tax himself with the injustice, and at 
any rate the want of decorum, he had used in his 
reproaches ; and the virtues aod softness of Con- 
stance, whom he had always admired, but whom he 
had so disparagingly mentioned, coming across him 
at the moment, he threw himself on a bench, wiped 
his forehead ; and, completely subdued, some strange 
drops, like tears, actually rolled down his cheeks, as 
surprising to himself as they perhaps may be to some 
(but I trust not to all) of my readers. 

This paroxysm over, he again set himself in._ 
motion, and proceeded to the stables, where it waa^ 
observed he shewed an unusual curiosity to know if 
De Vere's horses were all in their stalls. Satisfied oa. 
that point, he returned to the house, which he once 
more searched ; but finding no one, he shouldered,^ 
his cane like a sentinel, and in pensive mood resolved; 
to walk up and down the broad walk before the door, 
wisely concluding that if De Vere liad not abandoned 
his home he would return to it, and if so, by the < 
usual entrance, when he would be certain of catchinff , 
him. , 

Nor was he disappointed ; for a very few minutes 
brought De Vere back to his mansion, buttoHar-, 
clai's annoyance, brought the marquess also. In fact,,^ 
having strolled, with bttle ease of mind, as far as the ,, 
great forest gates that opncd upon Needwood, and 
M 3 
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knowing little wiiithcr to proceed, or how to act, he 
was surprised, and at any rate (tiverted from his 
moodiness, by the sight of Lord Claoetlnn's post- 
chaise. The marquess, ini^tantly stopping, took him 
in, and it was thus that both gentlemen surpiised 
the penitent and no longer cynical Hrtrcliii on his 
post. 

Lord Clanellan was, in trutbi not aorry to find him 
there, and had begun to address him with a friendly 
salutation, when, to his utter astonishment, ustd as 
he was lo his extravagancies, the man of the woods 
pa.ssed him by, neglecting his civihties, and seizing 
De Vere round the neck so as much to discompose 
his own wig, called him his dear boy, his good fellow, 
and said tiiat he rejoiced to see him back again. 

De Vere, though somewhat abashed at being made 
party to a. scene (which he always hated), and that 
under the eyes of the marquess, was alive to the force 
of nature, as it worked in his eccentric old friend. 
He felt his own anger, seriously as it had been kin- 
dled, gone in a moment, and, without a single word 
of explanation (which the presence of the marquess 
indeed forbade, but which, without it, perhaps, would 
have been unnecessary), a mutual, though tadt for- 
giveness was interchanged, and peace was restored, 
where, indeed, the wonder was that it could ever 
have been broken, 

The efFcct of this upon Harclai shewed itself in a 
number of whimsical gestures, chiefly displayed in 
little attentioDS to De Vere. He offered to take his 
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bat ; reached him a chair, when they all entered the 
great dining room ; and perceiving that his coat had 
contracted some dirt from the wheels of the carriage, 
was in a hurry till he had got a brush to remove it. 
In short, he was like a nurse who had quarrelled 
with her favourite child, and tliinking she had cor- 
rected him too much, was not easy till she had made 
it up with him. 

To Lord Clanellon this was an absolute riddle; 
nor was De Vere at his ease under such peculiarity 
of behaviour. But the surprise of Lord Clanellan 
was of little consequence to the feelings of Harclai, 
who was unrestrained by his presence, and would 
have been so by tiiat of a icing, in the enjoyment of 
the happiness to which he yielded himself — the purest, 
perhaps, which can belong to a good mind, and of 
which none but a good mind is keenly susceptible, — 
the happiness of reconciliation. 

The marquess saw that something had happened 
between the friends, but was too well bred to ask an 
explanation. He very considerately, therefore, al- 
lowed the ebullition of Harclai to subside, before be 
opened the object of his visit, ■' which," said he, 
" the presence of Mr. Harclai is so far from embar- 
rassing, tiiat, knowing his attachment to you, and his 
cognizance of the very case that brings me here, it it 
perhaps an advantage to meet him just at this time, 
and on this very spot." 

Harclai, however, felt a iittle return of agitation 
when he found what business the marquess was up«m. 
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He feared ihe renewal of a subject which had coat 
him more feeling tlian he had expended for many a 
year ; and when he heard the propoftal of Lord Cla- 
nellan, that, for reasons he was prejiared to lay before 
him, he hoped De Vcre would appear to the notice 
of the court, the philosopher rose from hig seat, and 
took to his usual diversion of walking up and down 
the room, exclaiming at intervals, 

" I wash my hands of it — a burnt child dreads the 
fire — I only hope you will succeed, you will do more 
than I could." 

" Were I to confide in my own efforts alone," said 
the marquess to Ue Vere, " where our good friend 
here has failed, I perhaps might not be very san- 
guine ; but I bring with me in this letter from your 
mother, what will at last carry weight ; and in the 
urgent wishes of Lady Constance herself, which I 
was requested by her to press upon you with all the 
power I was master of, I trust I shall at least find 
support." 

De Vere changed colour when this message waa 
delivered. He hastily opened and read his mother's 
letter ; and the marquess, not to annoy him, turned 
to the window ; but Harclai, too eager to consider 
the niceties of decorum, came close to him, and 
though he did not actually look over his letter, 
watched every turn of Ihs countenance while he was 
reading it. The arguments of Lady Eleanor, founded 
upon what she had heard, were soon passed over ; 
but the letter closed with a few words from Constance 
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herself, which seemed to rob the Hybla bees, and 
leave them honeyless. She told him sweetly how 
much she fell the generosity of his purpose in her 
fevour; but, stili more sweetly, hoped that he would 
be obliged to renounce it. " If really these estates 
are not mine, and must be adjudged to you, or Lord 
Cleveland, need I say," added the postscript, " whd 
has my wishes?" 

" My cousin acts like the disinterested angel she 
is,*' exclaimed De Vere, when he had finished reading 
the postscript, for the third time; "but that is the 
contrary of a reason why I should enlist myself 
against her." • 

" If ever there was an angelic mind," said Lord 
Clanellan, " it is hers. But give me leave to say, 
that this is no question of generosity, either on her 
part or yours. You have neither of you the right to 
be generous, till the law has determined who has the 
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power 



of beins so." 



' Right !" observed Harclai, overjoyed at findin* 
the marquess so entirely with him. 

De Vere shook his head, still thinking of hiB 
postscript. ' ' 

" You will, however, allow me to ask," continued 
the marquess, " of what materials you think Lady 
Constance composed, that, on the supposition that the 
estates are really and lawfully either yours or Lord 
Cleveland's, she can submit to receive them from 
either of you, as a gift ? For such it would be, if 
they were only left with her by sufferance." 
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Harctai declared this was a staggerer, and there 
was no getting over it; ** and i ant glad," added he, 
" to find the girl is as proud as yourself." 

De Vere gave him a look of reprehension al iJie 
freedom uf the epithet he had used ; which, under the 
ascendency which De Vere had just acquired over 
him, told as iie would have it, for it made him actually 
retreat. The marquess went on ; "I could enlarge 
much upon this subject of pride between you, but the 
case really does not need iu I am sorry to be forced 
to think, from all the advice I have lately had, that 
my ward s title hangs by too slight a thread, to be 
even benefited by your chivalrous intentions in her 
favour." 

" Attribute nothing to me that is not my due," 
replied De Vere. " Were the estates really mine in 
justice, I would not do my cousin that wrong, I would 
not dare lo shock her nobleness, by presuming to offer 
her an eleemosynary present. Were I a sovereign, I 
niiglil Jay provinces at her feet ; as a mere equal, or 
rather as the inferior being I am, presumptiun indeed 
would it be in me to pretend to be the benefactor of 
Lady Constance. But were the Lady Constance as 
inferior lo nieas I am to her, and I found that I 
had power to wrong her, through the mere ambiguity 
of the law, need I say, marquess, that I would not, 
could not profit by such ambiguity.'" 

" Nobly spoken," said the marquess, " and 
wortliy of tile high-minded mau and woman who 
gave you birth. I indeed seem to bear my g 
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^d lamented friend the general, in these sentiments. 
But would you engross all generosity and justice, nor 
allow others to be either generous or just? In par- 
ticular, would you prohibit one who is as near to you 
in character, as in blood, from partaking of these 
sentiments F" 

" Heaven forbid V cried Mortimer, " for with 
Lady Constance, I do not enter even into competition. 
What I mean is, that I would not profit by chicanery^ 

to gain, not merely fortune, but " he stopped, 

" I would ask you to proceed," said the marquesE, 
but that really the word you have used is misplaced. 
Lady Constance's own counsel tells mo, not only that 
he despairs of success, but that he ought not to suc- 
ceed. For your ancestor's intentions are dear, and 
the chicanery would be on our side. May not there- 
fore the upright Constance be equally shocked at the 
thought of profiting by such wrong? But when we 
add to this, that your refusal to appear, far from 
benefiting her, will probably throw this whole inheri- 
tance into the hands of another, {who certainty does 
not seem to stop at chicanery); when we are told that 
in the event that we have no title, and yuu do not 
come forward, the alternative is Lord Cleveland, I 
trust I have said enough to bend you from a purpose 
which 1 verily believe is only so obstinate, because it 
-is BO honourable." 

De Vere felt himself moved ; and Harclai, whose 
attention bad been fixed by all this in a manner to 
make his solesin features whimsically cheerful, could 
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not refrain from advancing towards Lord ClanellaS 
as if he meant to embrace him. lie contented him- 
self, liowevcr, with aliaking his hand almost off, and 
exclaiming at every twist he gave, *' Marquess, you 
have won my heart for ever." 

De V ere, thoughtful, reflective, uneasy, and shaken, 
at length said he would so far yield himself to the 
reasoning of I.oid Clanellan, that he would study the 
law opinions which had been given on the various 
claims. These he had scarcely yet allowed himself 
to peruse, satisfied that Lord Mowbray had been the 
uncontrolled owner of the estates, and that his cousin 
was not only his sole legatee, but his rightful heir at 
law. He was now, however, ready to give a more 
unprejudiced attention to these opinions, especially as 
lie was alive to tiic deciding argument of the mar- 
quess, that, if he did not appear, his ward's case 
could not stand under the settlement, in comparison 
with Lord Cleveland's. Harclai, delighted, imme- 
diately pulled out of a large letter-case, two or three 
folio papers which the old gentleman had drawn up 
in concert with his lawyers in town, but which De 
Vere had utterly refused to inspect. To these, the 
marquess added the letters of Lady Constance's own 
counsel ; and some hours were now dedicated, in the 
closet of De Vere, to the consideration of the most 
mportant question which had ever in his life de- 
manded his decision. 

The result was an immediate journey to London, 
and many conferences with the counsel, wliose opinion 



Harclai had taken, and who, being of the first emi- 
nence at the bar, succeeded at last in proving to De 
Vere, that, though he might sacrifice himself to L<Mrd 
Cleveland, it would produce no benefit to the case of 
Lady Constance. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

CONSCIOUSNESS. 

I have mark'd 
A tJioBMnd blushing appariUoos 
To start into her face ; a thousand innocent shameBj 
Tn angel whitenessi bear away those blushes. 

Shakbpbab*. 

The horn had sounded loud and shrill up the 
steep of Castle Mowbray, as the post advanced along 
the avenue that approached it at bottom. Constance 
and her aunt were at that moment upon the terrace^ . 
and each looked with anxiety for expected intelligence^ . 
*' My cousin,*' said Constance, " will surely b^ye.^ 
decided by this time. Strange ! that so clear aa . 
understanding should allow him to be so proud T i 

^^ Do not let us blame him,'^ said Lady Eleaooir» . 
*' should he be in error, if he err on the right side.•^ 

^* Surely it cannot be right,^' replied Con£rf;aiiG^ 
** to sacrifice himself to Lord Cleveland." 

" You forget your own rights, dear ConstaQoe.^7 ■ 

*' No, indeed," answered Constance, ** I aaljbmt ^ 



done thinking of them, because every body says they 
are do rights at all." 

" And are you so indifferent ?'* 

" Alas ! no ! far from indifferent, for I wish this 
hill were not so steep, that you might have tbe letter 
which that unconaciotts little wretch is bringing you 
so alowly." 

Now the unconscious little wretch whom Constance 
thus abused, was forcing his poor jade to strain her 
veins to get up the hill the quicker, from seeing 
he was waited for by the ladies of the castle, and a 
minute or two placed tlie expected packet in Lady 
Eleanor's hands. 

" It is astonishing," said her son, '■ what a sensa- 
tion these concerns of ours have occasioned in both 
the law and other circles here. It is only to be 
equalled by the extraordinary ignorance which pre- 
vails on many of the facts. By many I am repre- 
sented (that ever such horror should be promulgated!) 
as seeking to enrich myself through the ambiguities 
d( law, at the expence of one, in defence of whose 
rights you know I would expend my own last shil- 
ling. 

" What a world is this, when truth can be so vio- 
lated, and honour so sported with f Much as Lord 
ClftDel]an''ii account of the law opinions is confirmed 
against the interests of that dear one, whom it cuts 
me to pieces to seem to oppose, sooner would I suffei- 
such destruction than submit to such degradation in 
the public mind. There are moments when I would 
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bide myself in Siberia, rather than by obeying the 
citation, encourage such a notion. But the alter- 
Bative is too revolting. While Lady Constance's 
counsel exhibit any thing but confidence, the opinion 
of all the others is, that if we recede, Cleveland must 
prevail — Cleveland, who has succeeded in persuading 
the world, that a mere well bom beggar is seelcing to 
better his fortunes at the expense of his family. 

" I grieve to tell you, mother, how ail this affects 
me. You may judge of it by your own feeling, and 
your remembrance of that clear spirit from which yon 
are separated. But the argument of Lord Clanelian 
(to say nothing of Harclai, who is here) is unansww- 
^le. However jealous you may be of your own 
honour, say they, however anxious for another's 
rights, if the first can be cleared by the mere truthi^ 
and the last must be sacrificed to an unprincipled in- 
vader, unless you appear, are you to quit the field 
when flight would only prove the more certain de- 
struction of the cause you most wish to maintain ? 
This perhaps would not shake me ; for, if a mere am- 
biguity, or, as I sliould call, chicanery, is to despoil a 
noble orphan of her fortune, it will not relieve me 
that that sptaler sliould be myself. But when I am 
uAd the clear intention of our ancestor was, that no 
female should succeed to these estates, and that thfe 
real question lies between Lord Cleveland and me, I 
feel that, if this can be proved, I ought even fr<Ra 
duty to stand in tlie breach. Something also whispers 
me that by doing so, I may repair the injustice of for- 
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tune, and at ihc some time take a aolile reveiige on 
the world." 

*' And what is that revenge?" asked Constance, in 
agitation, on her aunt's finishing this letter. 

Lady Eleanor turned to her niece, and beheld, in 
her eloquent eyes, and speaking manner, all that 
these passages had inspired. But she was scarcely 
less agitated herself. " Poor Mortimer," exclaimed 
she, " with asoul soclear, to be exposed to calumny !" 

" He is too high for it to reach him,'' said Con- 
stance. 

"Yet it reached him before," observed Lady 
Eleanor. 

" So it did Mr. Wentwortb," returned Constance, 
" and how as it been put down ? Depend upon it," 
continued she, proudly, and yet somewhat joyously, 
" my cousin will assert himself, and I rejoice at his 
decision : but these passages about revenge I do not 
understand." 

" My noble girl !" cried Lady Eleanor, " but I trust 
not the less true to yourself, than noble to others." 

" Dear aunt," cried Constance, " what mean these 
mysterious words ? " 

"I scarcely know," said Lady Eleanor, and she 
pondered once more, the concluding passages of her 
son's letter. 

" Depend upon it," at length she exclaimed, " he 
will ever be true to you, Constance." 

" True to me !" cried Constance. 

Strange that such a little sentence should have the 
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^fTect of exciting all that beautiful colour we once 
described as belonging to Constance. It mantled 
on her cheek, deepened the rose of her lip, and gave 
an additional sweetness to her eyes, which, however, 
became instantly downcast, as if shunning inquiry, 
the moment she felt herself observed by her aunt. 
Oh ! lovely, rich, delicious confusion, of a pure and 
sensible heart, that fears its own secret ! What pen^ 
can paint, what pen describe thee ? Alas ! not mine, 
though imagination has not yet abandoned me, and 
my dreams of Constance are not yet over. No ! 

*• Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, 
Nor age so eat up my invenlion," 

but that Constance, whose friendship exceeded in 
delight the rapture of many a transitory passion, still 
dwells in my memory; and when I think of that 
friendship, 

«* The loveliest visions still can shed 
Unfading pleasures round my head ; 
Nor ^ould I change, or happier be^ 
For all love's fleeting ecstasy.*' 

The reader, if he is young, will excuse this little 
rhapsody ; if old, I refer him to the days of his 
youth. I trust, at any rate, that he has feelings still 
left, not so deadened by the strifes of the world, as 
to be insensible to the power of goodness and beauty 
conjoined, as they appeared in the abashed, yet all- 
awakened Constance. Such she was, when she found 
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^mitar^ iws in nrr Tirr '^Tt "i ■■■■ m lirr iiihrr, 

ali diis TigilMit 
eoKcqucU to the 
^xv'swc Tm: ic -^Tiimiifti, ja iniVrti, fiom ve know 
ii:c -v^iK ^:pe&. «r cpii&3B&. or canamtj^ had taken 
pchBettScc jc as? ^kSK% iz R|gXEd to iIk real feelings 
oc =er akcE STvank* Hoitaaer. A more adroit 
iTtftrafT VCUJL2 hiiTe peEpECuallT tendeaToured to fathom 
thisi. dll ^ae had socceeded in the inrKtigatuiQ. But 
in tiie uDcenamrv re^iectii^ her son's futufe fortune. 
Lady Eieanor did not hers^ know what to wish, and 
did not therefore dare (or was not mistress of the art, 
had she dared) to gain any thing from her niece, 
her niece did not choose to tell her. 
'Vom the interest displayed by Constance for 
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Mortimer's decision, and then for Iiis success, and not 
a little perhaps from the contented nesa, and sometimes 
more than contentedness, with which she contemplated 
her own probable failure, Lady Eleanor could not 
help drawing conclusions, which she knew not yet 
whether to hail with joy, or deplore with sorrow, 
tf her son proved to be Mr. Cleveland's heir, and 
could therefore pretend to such a jewel as the aflec- 
tion of Constance; in what crown, or by what 
monarch, was ever jewel worn with such pride as this: 
would be by Mortimer? Should he fail, and con- 
tinue to languish in his present inferiority, she knew 
his heart loo well not to feel convinced that it would 
break before he would permit it to encourage preten- 
sions, though he might not be able to prevent it from 
fostering love. And then that dearest point of his 
ambition, the favour of liis cousin (that ambition 
which made him laugh at all for which the Oldcastles 
and Cleveland s were struggling), would only be 
misery to her without being felicitous to him. 

- Such were the contending feelings of this virtuous 
woman, whenever she thonglit of what might bepasH- 

IiDg in the heart of her niece ; feelings for which the 
*orld would Iniigh at her, but for which I and others > 
gave her all our reverence, and still give it, now thab 
Hie has long Ijeen where she may be smiling at that 
ssme world, and all its anxieties, its grandeur, and 
its littleness. 

But, return we to our story, and the beautiful con- 
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fusion of CoDstance, which told go much. The 
scrutiny of her auni lasted not half a minute, yet it 
produced a «]cnce of some time before her conscious- 
ness apjjcared to diminish. It was rather a relief lo 
her, therefore, than ollierwise, to be interrupted by 
her groom of the chambers advancing along the ter- 
race to announce the visit of no less a personage than 
Sir Bertie Brewster. 

He approached them with ratlier a jaunty air, his 
hat off several paces before he came up ; when he in- 
timated that he was just from town, in his way to his 
seat higher in the country, and could not help going 
out of his road a few miles to condole with them on 
the loss they and the country had sustained in his 

excellent old friend Lord -, but he stopped, for 

he saw Lady Constance shrinking, and even shivering 
with the repugnance which the latter part of this 
speech had excited. A peasant's honest clumsiness 
would not have so shocked her. Unconscious of his 
bad taste. Sir Bertie asked if she was ill. 

" Not ill," said Lady Eleanor, " but you see Lady 
Constance is overcome by unexpected visitors." 

Far from taking his leave, Sir Bertie offered his 
arm, which was declined; when, unabashed, he "pro- 
ceeded, " Well, now, this is very extraordinary, con- 
sidering bow many months have passed — " 

" Sir Bertie," interrupted Lady Eleanor, "we arB 
obliged to you for your good intentions, but you see 
Lady Constance is not well." 

Then fearing a continuance of the ill-judged tt^ic, 
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the hastily added, ^^ Perhaps you bring us news from 
town?" 

^* There is nothing," returned Sir Bertie, " that is, 
nothing at court, but this sad history of Lord Cleve^ 
land's claims against your ladyship'^s. I do hope and 
tr^t he will not succeed/' 

r '^And is that all?" said Lady Eleanor; "there 
must indeed be a dearth of news, if such things can 
interest." 

".I am glad to find your ladyship so much at your 
ease,''^ replied the knight; "for 1 was shocked to 
hear that it was very hkely Cleveland would succeed, 
especially after that extraordinary discovery, which 
he made in so extraordinary a way, and which all the 
world say does such credit to his resolution and gene- 
fofiity ; though I, for my part, think it may be at- 
tributed to very different motives." 
r; Lady Eleanor expressing her ignorance of his allu- 
sion, the pleased Sir Bertie said he should be happy to 
acquaint her with the story, only he quite wondered she 
had not heard it before. He then informed them, that 
Lord Cleveland had one day received an anonjrmous 
letter telling him that one Silvertop or Silversides (he 
could not tell which), who was a gambler and high- 
wayman by profession, had stolen a deed, onwbich 
the whole title of Lady Constance to the YorkftWre 
estates depended; that his lordship had in> eofise- 
quence proceeded alone to the cellar of some il)9*i^ 
the Strand, wher^ the letter said the robber lived 
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concealed, and drawiDj; his sword before the wretch 
could get at his pistols, which he attempted to do, 
forced him to Euirender the deed, which he most 
generously restored to the Mowbray family. 

Spite of their late seriousness, neither of the ladies 
could help being .-almost amused with this perversion 
of the truth, and the credulity of the world in allow- 
ing currency to such a report. Lady Constance, 
however, wished not the conversation to proceed, and 
contented herself with saying it was an extraordinary 
world ; but Lady Eleanor could not help asking Sir 
Bertie how the same persons who believed in the ge- 
nerosity he had talked of, reconciled it wiili the suit 
which Lord Cleveland had instituted ? 

"That to be sure is a little difficult," replied the 
knight, turning to Constance ; " but the report is, 
that Lord Cleveland's lawyer, who was entrusted to 
restore the deed, naturally read it first, and then dis- 
covering that the late Lord Mowbray had no right to 
bequeath these estates to your ladyship, you had 
yourself forced Lord Cleveland to commence these 
proceedings in the nature of an amicable suit, in 
which we are all so sorry (particularly, I assure you, 
her Majesty herself) to hear he is likely to succeed." 

And with these words, and fifty bows, the happy 
knight {happy in having been admitted to this visit,) 
took his leave. 

" And is it thus,'' said Lady Eleanor, as soon as 
he was gone, " that the world can palter with facts ? 
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and are these the certainties by which men's actions 
are judged? If this story be admitted as not false, 
what history can be true ?*" 

" This, and my cousin^s letter,'' observed Constance, 
" are enough to render one afraid of the world. What 
I saw of it before, did not make me in love with it ; 
what I hear of it now, makes me dread to return to 
it. Yet with such persons as Lord and Lady Cla- 
nellan, and you, dearest aunt, and Mr. Wentworth, 
and a few more, human nature cannot be so bad as 
Mr. Harclai sometimes says it is. At the same time 
I am still puzzled with what my cousin Mortimer 
means by taking his revenge of it." 

Lady Eleanor said she was puzzled too, in which 
she perhaps spoke more from a wish to quiet the agi- 
tation of her niece, than from ignorance of the mean- 
ing of her son. The walk, however, here ended, 
and the morning passed in that sort of serious ab- 
straction, amounting not quite to sadness, but far 
distant from that happy calm which is always so in- 
compatible with a state of suspense. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE COURT. 

Yott ftre well eneovnUnd bere, itiy tooiiB MowbrKf. ' 

■ ■ - « 

Is that the Uw? 

Shakspkarb. 

Willi KCLY would we return to the public interests 
of this interesting time, from which many readers 
may think we have been too long absent. For 'the 
star of Mr. Wentworth had begun to prevail over tlskt 
of his rival ; and from the advance towards an irii- 
proved state of being, of every kind, throughout the 
nation, which we formerly touched upon, the ii^- 
fluential ranks in the state looked for a spirit niore 
decidedly patriotic than they found in the trimming 
politics of the minister. In fact, not to repeat foriner 
topics, Lord Oldcastle's government was so little 
cemented by any known great principle, that, upon 
the smallest concussion, it was ready to fall to pieces 
over his head. But to this we cannot yet return ; for 
we own ourgelves so absorbed in the private fate of 
De Vere, and of her whose interests seemed to govern 
him more than his own, that perhaps we may be for- 
given if we pursi^e that part of his story to its etid, 



although it may carry us, in point of lime, a little 
beyond some other incidents, which are yet of no 
BDiall consequence to our general design. 

The arrival of De Vere and Harclai in town made 
a considerable change in the face of things; and 
Herbert, who was on the spot, did not now refuse his 
counsel. The rectitude of the President, upon being 
informed of the probable reality of things, could not 
withhold his opinion, when asked by De Vere; but 
before he took any active part, he requested and 
obtained leave to consult Lord Clanellan, as tlie guar- 
dian of Constance. "I so entirely," said he, "love 
and admire that exemplary creature, that even my 
love for, and desire to benefit you, would not permit 
nie to stir hand or foot to do her harm." De Vere 
forgave him from the bottom of his heart. 

The good President, however, felt relieved when he 
found from Lord Clanellan, that in the opinion of all 
that part of the family, the real question was between 
De Vere and Lord Cleveland ; and he willingly 
therefore brought to De Verc's little council the aid 
of all that abiHty and shrewdness, tact and knowledge, 
for which he was so remarkable. 

It was presently known, that, as between De Vere 
and his cousin, the suit had become purely amicable. 
By degrees, too, the truth respecting Lord Cleveland 
slipped out. The scene with Silvcrlock in Kensington 
gardens, was accurately stated; and the consequence 
was, that no private cause, save perhaps that of 
Douglas or Annesley, ever excited the public interest 
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more. The effect upon Lord Cleveland may be 
conceived. He was lowered in that predominance 
which in every thing he affected ; he was accused as 
ft grasping man, who would, if he could, take advan- 
tage of a legal flaw, to deprive a family of their 
undoubted rights. His unbappiness of mind only 
increased ; and though while under the actual es- 
dtement of the process, his feelings perhaps were 
smolbered, yet in the solitude of bis closet, or his 
chamber, he was a remarkable instance that, in point 
of real prosperity, he wilh whom the world seems to 
go best, may sometimes envy those whom it appears 
to favour least. 

As the final hearing approached, Lord Cleveland's 
anxiety became almost unbearable. It was not that 
he now hoped success for the sake of the wealth it 
would bring to himself ; but for the sake of that which 
it would keep from another. It is certain that with 
external coolness, and even carelessness of manner, he 
execrated himself a thousand times a day, for the 
chances of fortune which he bad thus forced upon 
De Vere, Sad example of that want of regulation, 
and that habitual worldly indulgence, which were 
the original causes of his menial ruin. 

Upon the hearing, the court was crowded. Peers 
and ministers were upon the bench, where also 
Appeared Mr, Wentworth, who seemed, from first to 
last, to be as interested as any of the parties. Lord 
Clanelian mixed with his friends, and talked undis- 
turbedly of the cause. Lord Cleveland did so, too, 
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and talked of Newmarket, De Vere would have 
been absent, but for the absolute requisition of his 
counsel, who said there were points upon which he 
must not refuse to put himself under their guidance. 
Not BO Harclai, whom the requisition of the same 
counsel could not keep away, and whose satumii^e 
countenance, as arguments pressed for or against, 
shewed itself in a manner somelinies even to interrupt 
the peaceableness of the proceedings. 

The counsel for Lord Cleveland began. He took 
high ground, and reasoned strenuously and cogently 
upon the positive enactment of the deed, in favour 
of his client, and the total want of it on the part of 
Lady Constance. He marked the pointed difference 
in the rules of law, as applicable to deeds, or wills ; 
that the one was techinal, the other general ; the will 
open to explanation by common phrases ; the deed 
always strict, and construed to the letter. Hence the 
preamble to the will was always something, to a deed 
generally nothing. But under either, he said. Lady 
Constance must fail ; as, from the whole tenor of the 
settlement, whether in the preamble or the body of it, 
nothing could be clearer than that an heir male, and 
not a female should succeed. Who that heir male 
was to be, was the question i and he contended 
that it could only be Lord Cleveland. " For 
although," continued he, "the descendants of Maria, 
Countess of Mowbray, arc pointed at in the preamble, 
and that might avail to shew intention, if it were 
a ivtA,- yet it cannot stand in competition with a 
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positive, unambiguous, known form of conveyance, 
such as that, upon ihe extinction of the title of Mow- 
bray, the cetates shall go to the Earl of Cleveland, in 
ioi/ male." lie admitted that there was the faint 
expresEion of ' failing I^ord Mowbray and his ketra,' 
without saying Jteirs vuile ; but this, he contended, 
woB merely incidental, and could not stand against the 
clear, definite proposition in the deed above mentioned. 
But if farther proof could be wanting, it was put 
expressly out of doubt by the provision made for 
female descendants, by a fixed sum of money to be 
charged upon the estate. Then, as to the claim of 
Mr. De Vere, the same reasoning, with the exception 
that he was not provided for at all, applied against 
him, for that his claim was chicHy founded on the 
preamble, which in the mere general language of 
common parlance, states it to be the intention of the 
settler, that the estates shall go to the tksceiidantg of 
Maria, Countess of Mowbray. But could this even 
pass for any thing of itself, it was positively contra- 
dicted by the express proposition in the body of the 
deed, in regard to the succession of the Earl of 
Cleveland, upon the extinction of the title of Mow- 
bray. Upon this the advocate took his stand, and 
pressed the judgment of the court. 

The audience, for the most part, were impressed 
by this argument, to which the court listened with 
patient attention i after which, it turned to the counsel 
for Lady Constance, who had at least the comfort 
and support of the good wishes and, so far, (^ the 
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encouragement of all who heard him. When he 
began a discussion on the technicalities of law, there 
was indeed little kindling; but when he proposed to 
put them all aside, for the sake of common sense and 
oommon justice; and when, as he said, he came for- 
ward in defence of a noble, but unprotected orphan, 
whose inheritance it was sought to spoil, and who had 
nothing to trust to but her natural rights and the 
shield of the law, all hearts were with him, and the 
great magistrate on the bench seemed himself to give 
him his sympathy. 

The audience appeared to go along with this feel- 
ing, and, but for their sense of decorum, so charac- 
teristic of an English court of justice, they were 
disposed to mark their concurrence by indications 
which reverence for the administration of the laws 
jslone forbade. 

The adroit counsel, perceiving himself in posses- 
Mon of this vantage ground, pressed upon the great 
judge tlie reasonableness and even duty of seizing 
upon the slightest opening which the law would per- 
mit, in furtherance of justice; and as the words heirs 
and descendants uiimodijied, occurred, that he would, 
OS he might, consider Lady Constance as included in 
that character, and give judgment accordingly. 
" But," said the able advocate, warming, "if 1 am 
denied this; if this noble and injured lady is to be 
weighed down and destroyed by technicalities ; if an 
obvious mistake and contradiction (for on sueh alone 
does Lord Cleveland depend) is to prevail againrt 
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the speaking rights of nature, I will abaDdon the 
vfaole deed, with all its provisions, present and re- 
mote ; I will return it to this great nobleman to be 
restored to the pure source whence he obtained it ; 
and I will own that it is impossible it should stand, 
from its blunders and contradictions, which, from be- 
ginning to end, baffle all discussion, and must for 
ever prove fatal to it in a court of law ; and then, my 
lord," continued the counsel, raising his voice, '* w^hat 
will be the result?" Here the spectators both on 
the bench, at the bar, and on the crowded floor, be- 
came fixed and silent in an anxiety of expectation. 
But when the advocate added, in a tone of confidence, 
" The result will be, that Lady Constance must suc- 
ceed, not only as legatee of her father, but as heir- 
at-law of her ancestor," a feeling of joy seemed to 
electrify the audience, and all eyes were turned to 
the bench to discover, if possible, in the countenance 
of the judge, the efiect of this sudden turn of argu- 
ment, which appeared to be so favourable. 

Assuredly, notwithstanding its labours, there is 
much to envy in the situation of an advocate — much 
more in that of a judge ; thus to have all eyes, and 
almost all hearts hanging upon them ; not from the 
tinsel glare which surrounds them while performing 
tlieir duties, but because of the magnitude of those 
duties, and the powers and virtues necessary for their 
fulfilment. That heart must be cold indeed, which 
can contemplate, without warming, not perhaps the 
most glorious, but surely one of the most interesting 



§pecl3cles a great country can afFord, namely, the 
exertions of eloquence and knowledge, in the cause of 
invaded rights. We will not enter into the vanity 
which dictated the ebullition of " anna cedant toga" 
but in the civilized world, we question whether the 
proudest puissance of a conqueror holds up a more 
«xciting object for imitation, than the animation of 
an able advocate, or the clear virtue of a judge en- 
gaged in the distribution of impartial justice. 

On the present occasion, many were the examples 
of this powerful influence ; for several youths of high 
hopes were fixed in their professions by what they 
heard and saw on that memorable day ; and all others, 
for a long time, remembered the thrilling interest of 
that exciting argument. 

It is the duty of a magistrate, however, to have no 
passions, or at least to act as if he had none. To he 
sure, the higli -charactered lawyer who presided, ap- 
peared to be moved by this appeal ; but he contented 
himself with saying there was much cogency in the 
argument ; and then turning to De Vere's counsel, 
calmly announced that he was prepared to hear him. 

But now a fresh subject of interest arose ; for the 
counsel to whom this was addressed, having consulted 
with his chent (who then instantly retired) rose in his 
place, and spoke as fol]o^vs : 

" My lord, on the part of the honourable person 
who has just left the court, I have to declare that he 
is no willing party to tliis suit. He, as well as my- 
self, and, I believe I may add, all those who heard 
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the learned counsel who last addressed you (witiout 
excepting him who began this unhappy question for 
a very different claimant), fell every word of the 
cogent argument that was adduced against tJie vali- 
dity of tliis deed ; and, should the settlement be 
overturned, my client will be the first ti> hail thai 
position, as sound, which held that the Lady Con- 
stance, the true heir of her father, is also the true 
heir of her ancestor, Mr. De Vcre claims to say, 
that he is no invader of an orphitn's rights. He has 
been dragged before this court, as reluctantly as ever 
slave was dragged at the wheels of a conqueror, not 
would he ever have obeyed the citation, had he not 
been informed that if he declined, the case of this 
noble lady, so powerful in natural right, was so con- 
Irouled by the act and intentions of her ancestor, 
that she never could succeed. And then, my lord, 
should lie uot have appeared, this rich inheritance 
would have been decreed to one who could himself 
have no right but what the technicalities of law would 
award liim. But things are altered. Your lordship 
is called upon for a decision, which may not be to 
interpret, but to annihilate the deed on which Lord 
Cleveland rehes ; and against this call Mr. De Vere 
instructs me not to say one word. If such should 
be your decision, no friend of the Lady Constance, 
not the Lady Constance herself, nor even her de- 
parted father, could he now be a witness of what is 
pasung here, could feel more gratification than this 
gentleman, that the fortune which it was intended 



filiould descend upon her, should be confimied to 
her for ever, by your lordship's decree." 

A buzz of applause at this speech could not be 
repressed, nor diverted even by the strange gesticii* 
lalions of Harclai, whose dissent from every word of 
it was manifested in the strongest manner. The 
spectators, however, did not partake his feelings; for 
all were struck with unmixed admiration at the gene- 
rosity and self-devotion of Dc Vere ; and the case of 
Constance herself scarcely excited more regard, oT 
more sympathy, than this proceeding, which was ch^ 
mcterizcd as noble, from one end of the court to thtf 
other. 

The dignified magistrate who presided, looked at 
first displeased at this invasion of the solemnity of the 
place; but, at length, having restored order, he was 
willing, he said, to forgive the interruption, for the 
sake of the natural admiration which such conduct 
had excited : " An admiration," continued he, " which 
I am myself not entirely without ; for who can hear 
these sentiments, or witness this self-denial, and not 
feel himself moved ? It would be well for the world 
if there were more Mr. De Veres in it; for well has 
he sustained the high ancestry from which he springs. 
But not the less am I bound, sitting here, to do 
impartial justice between all the parties before nie ; 
and if I am thus, though a liitle prematurely, called 
upon for an opinion, although merely an interlocutory 
one, I am obliged to say that I am not prepared to 
go the length of the counsel for Lady Constance, and 
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pronounce that this deed, wilh all its faults, is abso- 
lutely invalid." 

The spectators seemed struck w ith disappoiBtmeiit 
at this opinion; and blank looks succeeded to the 
former animation. Lord Cleveland, however, was 
full of hope from it, and could not prevent himself 
jrom rising, and actually bowing as if in thankfulness 
to the court. 

Without particularly noticing this interruption, 
the jiiflge called upon De Veres counsel to state, 
upon ibo supposition that the deed could be sup- 
ported, though I.ady Constance's claim under it were 
to be rejected, what were the grounds of his client's 
case, as against the claim of the Earl of Cleveland. 

The advocate made a short but forcible answer, 
which he rested entirely on the circumstance that the 
clause within the body of the deed respecting De 
Vere as heir male of Lady Eleanor, was quite as 
technical and unambiguous as that which passed the 
estates to Lord Cleveland, upon the extinction of the 
Mowbray titles; and then, these two being contra- 
dictory clauses, the preamble was immediately let 
in, and this decided the matter in favour of De Vere. 

It was observed that the judge seemed to go along 
with every word of this argument. The attention of 
those present became also more and more intense as 
it went on ; and, at its close, far from any interrup- 
tion, by observations or otherwise, a silence, pecu- 
liarly dead and solemn, tied up every tongue in 
anxiety for the decision. 
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The great person who presided hod, from the firatj 
formed his opinion, wliich was only strengthened by 
the arguments from the bar. He, therefore, at once 
addressed himself to the case, and as lie who wiitea 
was present, and took the fuliesl notes of words the 
most int^esting that friendship ever heard pronounced, 
it would be with fondness that he would indulge 
himself in recording at length this memorable d& 
cision. 

But the subject is exhausted, and he is desirous 
of sparing the reader's patience. Suffice it, there- 
fore, to remember the observation of the great magis- 
trate who pronounced the judgment, that though the 
confusion that hung over this complicated case, dis- 
figured and veiled almost every feature it presented, 
yet, if he could brush away these disfigurements, 
and leave a sufficiently fair face to be looked upon 
afterwards, it was his duty to do so. 

" And yet," added he, " I shall do this with 
mingled sensations of pain and pleasure, if it be 
permitted to a judge to have pain or pleasure. For 
though I feel bound to declare my opinion, that this 
orphan lady cannot succeed, I am equally bound to 
decide in favour of him whose feeling and lofty con- 
duct this day has done him so much honour." 

The friends of De Vere were animated with joy ; 
but the whole court continued to hang in intense and 
silent attention on the judgment as it proceeded. 

I The great magistrate then detailed his reasons for 
pronouncing that Lady Constance could not succeed, 
I 1 
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which were, in fact, (hose produced at the h 
vid«(l the deed was not destroyed hy its con tradici ions. 
These he allowed to he to great that they extin- 
guished one another, so that, if nothing sound re- 
mained behind, the whole deed itself would be 
anniliilated, and then the case contended fur by Lady 
Constance's counsel would arise, and her ladyship 
would succeed as heir at law to Mr. Cleveland. 

" But a Eound part," continued this u]irighi judge, 
(in a voice growing peculiarly solemn and impresaive), 
" a sound part does remain, and it is in favour of 
Mr. De Vere. It has been argued, indeed, at the 
bar, that no mention is made of him hut by implica- 
tion in the preamble But, looking at the enacting 
clauses in the body of the deed, I find, that fading 
tlie heirs male of Lord Mowbray, the estates are 
vested in the lieir male of Lady Eleanor De Vere, 
which this genlleman is. There Is, therefore, abun- 
dant room to satisfy the strictest forms of technicality, 
quite as much so as in the conveyance to Lord Cleve^ 
land. Form, therefore, being satisfied in what re- 
lates to Mr. De Vere as well as Lord Cleveland, we 
are allowed to look at the preamble with a view to 
the intention of the settler ; and, if the two cases are 
contradictory (which they certainly are), that inten- 
tion must decide. But if this be so, nothing can be 
clearer than these two propositions— first, that a male 
only, and nut a female, can lake under this settle- 
ment ; next, that Mr. De Vere being not only with 
Lord Cleveland actually included in the technical 



eaactnients of the deed, but also [which Lord Cleve- 
land is not), embraced by the solemn scope of the- 
preamble, it will be too much to say, with such supe- 
rior weight in his favour, that because Lord Cleveland 
must fail, Mr, Tie Vere cannot succeed. Lord Cleve- 
land's claim, no doubt, contradicts Mr. De Vere's a» 
far as it goes ; and the claim of Mr. De Vere equally 
contradicts Lord Cleveland's. The one is upheld by 
the preamble ; the other destroyed by it ; yet a call 
is made upon me to support that which is destroyed, 
and utterly extinguish that which is supported. This 
cannot be, and I am bound by my j udginent to invest 
Mr. De Vere with all the rights designed for him by 
hb ancestor, 

" Of the noble claimant against whom I am thus 
forced to pronounce, it would be needless for nie to 
go out of ray way to speak. I sit not here to appre- 
ciate motives, to take notice of the talk of the world, 
or to inquire how documents have been discovered. 
My duty, as my business, is to decide upon those 
documents when once brought before me. The right ' 
of the earl to have his claim investigated, feeble as it ' 
is, is in contest! hie. But thus much I will permitr 
myself to say, that with such palpable proofs of tha ■ 
intention of his ancestor before his eyes, and such 
plain internal evidence that the re-passing of the ' 
estates to the Cleveland name, upon the extinction of- ■ 
the title of Mowbray, was a mere slip, and could not^ 
mean to disinherit a person so precisely described aa:-' 
the heir male of Lady Eleanor ; bad the deed been bo : 



ooooitiited that tecfanicaliij, and not justice, had 
prerailed, it would have eoat ne a pong lo hare 
prDQoDDCsd judgioat in bit fanMir." 

It would Dot be €Mj to describe tbe effects of tins 
decree upou those who beard it. Tbe lawyeis from 
ibe other courts had flocked to listen to it ; and they, 
as wellaatbarclimts, Delecting for awhile their own 
eme§t together with numerous other auditors who had 
taof^t tbe interest it iDS[nred, formed themaelves 
into groupes to canvass its merits or demerits. But 
the former prevailed ; and if there were a thousand 
friends of Lady Constance who were grieved, there 
were at least as many of De Vere who rejoiced ; but, 
excipt by Mr. Graves and his clerks (whose faces 
were blank enough), do one seemed to ^de with the 
Lord Cleveland. 

And now the court began to clear. The higher 
order of spectators dropped off one by one, and 
rolled away in their carriages, while the bamsteps, 
closing their briefs, discussed the question as they 
walked home to their cliaoibers. In a few minutes 
all was tame and vapid, where intense interest had so 
recently prevailed ; and at length, some lingering 
business of course having been disposed of by a few 
stragglers, the chief magistrate liimself left the bench, 
preceded by his officers, with his train borne through 
the hall. A quaint old usher took possession of the 
seat of justice, in order to arrange its disordered 
jiaraphernalia, and turning the key of the door, which 
he put into his pocket, this illustrious and peopled 
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chamber, which, within so short a time, had resounded 
to the voice of eloquence, was left a mere ordinary 
room, deprived of its. interests, and consigned for the 
rest of the day to silence and solitude. 
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1 pray you give me leave to go from hence. 
I am not well ; sead the deed after me, 
And I will sign it. 

SllAKMPKilRB. 

What paiaion hangs tbe>e weights upon my tongue? 

SM.4KfYKARIC. 



The whole town soon rang with the eventful pro- 
<:e«idings which were recorded in the last chapter; 
lor the groupes which at first had collected in West- 
jraister hall, to discuss the various arguments they 
had hoard,, bad at length dispersed to diffisrent parts 
J|f:;the fity^ and carried witli them every where a 
sejxnt of the discussion they had witnessed. 
' Lord Cleveland had been among the first to en- 
deavour to depart as soon as he found the decisive 
Uas of tbe court. But he could not penetrate the 
throngi and was compelled to hear the conduding 
dbservations of the judge. When he did succeed, 
therefore, in makk^ his way, his resentful feelings 
iiad so got the jietter of iiim, that he entirely lost the 



I 

^L die; 
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■elf-cotnmand which had once distinguished liim 
under disappointment. He left tlie court, indeed, 
swelling with rage, which in vain he attempted t« 
conceal, and moodily answered the mistimed condo- 
loices of some of his friends, who embarraased hi& 
retreat, bji declaring " That it was a most unrighteous 
judgment." At that moment the great person him- 
self who had pronounced it, came by in all his stale, 
and so little was the earl master of himself that in 
return for the salute he received, he flung back a 
look of defiance, and even went so far as, in no under 
tone, to accompany it with the word *' upstart." 

The bystanders, of whom there were many, who 
witnessed this outrage, for it was no less, were seized 
with a sort of horror, and Lord Cleveland's imme- 
diate acquaintance, to whom he had addressed him- 
self, dropped instantly awav. They were afraid of 
being made parties to what, in truth, exerted general 
indignation. The high personage who had been 
thus grossly affronted, passed on in unresenting dig- 
nity at the time, but being not of a temper to submit 
to such an outrage, not merely upon his person but 
Ills ofBce, a severe retribution was looked for by 
those who knew the character of both lords. The 
earl, with this fresli cause of self-blame, was not con- 
soled by his solicitor Graves, wlio had waited for 
him, and to whom, thinking he had an important 
communication to make, he could not deny the au- 
dience he asked. But finding that it was merely to 
discuss the question of costs, which Graves said 
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would^ be feared, be enormous, be reprimanded him 
bitterly for intruding upon him then, and desired 
that he might bear no more about any part of the 
cafe, nor even see him again till he was sent for. 

Jle then shouldered bis way through whole ranks 
9f inferior persons, who still crowded the passages, 
an4 annoyed him with looks of vulgar curiosity. 
Wrought up at last to almost frenzy, be found and 
entered his carriage, the door of which, bis footmen 
(seei35ungly catching the rage of their master) closed 
with hasty violence, and posting home at the full 
speed of bis horses, be ordered himself to be denied 
to all the world. 

The contrast between him and the other defeated 
party (for Lord Clanellan's interest for his ward was 
SQ great that he might almost be thought the real 
party) was singular. His first impulse was to look 
for De Vere, with a view to congratulate him : but 
learning that he had fled from the hall as well as the 
court, he drove instantly to bis lodgings, where he 
found Mr. Wentworth had been his forerunner. 

That attached friend and buoyant man, had 
watched every look of the expressive countenance of 
the judge in pronouncing his decree, and had began 
to move almost before the last words fell from bia 
lips. He was the first out of court, and was, in a 
few minutes, with his friend. . 

'* Your face,*' said De Vere, *^ seems to bring m^ 
good tidings: provided *A^ has not succeed 1 nm 
satisfied/' 



" He had not a chance from the beginning," re- 
turned Mr. Wentworlh ; " but j-oq were ever a 
Quixote, and I must really set you down for as mad 
a person, for this reception of a man who comes lo 
give you joy of ten thousand a year. It will at least 
make good your old device upon that old crumbling 
column of yours at 'L'albois— the almost leaflesa oak, 
and ' [iisperataJloruU.' " 

De Vere was astonished and oveijoyed, but he 
was also dismayed and grieved at the same time. 

" That he has failed is well," cried he, " and that 
I have succeeded " 

" Is well also,'' replied Wentworlh, without inter- 
rupting him ; for a pause seemed to come over De 
Vcre as he uttered these words. 

"But you are really the most extraordinary per- 
sonage I ever knew," continued his friend: "a 
princely fortune falls at your feet, as if from the 
clouds; and yet you seem not disposed to take the 
trouble of picking it up." 

" Indeed you mistake me,'' said De Vere; " I am 
thankful ; very thankful." At the same lime his 
countenance accorded so little with the sentiment, that 
Wentworth, at first astonished, on looking at him, 
and perceiving him rapt, and intensely serious, began 
to think him overpowered, and hastily asked if he 
was not well ? "I thought you would have borne 
this better," said he. 

" And yet I bear it well," answered De Vere. " I 
shew no extravagance, I have not attempted to jump 
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out o{ the window, nor even have I yet embraced 
you for your kindness in coming so quickly to tell 
me this news." 

He said this still with an air of absence and pen- 
^veness, as if his thoughts were not with his words ; 
and Wentworth was so struck with it, that he could 
not help telling him» he was either stupified with his 
good fortune, or that there were things on his mind, 
which he perhaps should do well to leave to his own 
management. " If the first," said he, gaily, " I will 
send for a surgeon to bleed you; if the last, I will come 
and see you when you are more disposed to see me.** 

This recovered De Vere from what really had 
been an abstraction, which had disabled him from 
receiving his friend as he ought. 

^^ Judge me not so ill," said he, ^^ nor think me so 
ordinary a person as to be stupified with sudden good 
fortune. You have ever been so admirable a friend 
that there is but one objection I can have to unbur- 
thening myself to you entirely, and telling you the 
cause of the absence I find I have been in." 

" And what is that ?" asked Wentworth, 

**You have never been a lover," answered De 
Vere, ** and by consequence cannot know the feel- 
ing occasioned by th^ knowledge that your own sue* 
cess half ruins her you love." 

A heavy weight seemed removed from De Vere'n 
heart, by this disclosure of the secret that absorbed 
hiiQ) to one so worthy of his confidence : and per* 
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cciving ihat Wentwoiih wa« not recovered from the 
surprise occasionetl by it, he went on — " No I you of 
the tneita diviniar, who worship power in order to 
benefit mankind at large, cannot stoop to the Iktie 
common wealih of a Hingle heart. Vou are above 
the swelling of a lover's wishes, for the well-beii^ of 
an individual like himself — a mere unit among the 
miliions whom you seek to inHuence and to govern. 
But youTi I allow, is the nobler ambition." 

"My dear friend," cried Wentworth, kindJy (for 
De Vere seeuied to be still too elevated to come down 
to the common level of discourse), "why all this? 
Or even supposing what you say of my ignorance 
of the beauti/ul passion, why imagine that I cannot 
enter into all your feelings, and what 1 now see, and 
am glad to understand, is the true key to your i^ 
parent apathy." 

" Beai- with me yet," said De Vere, "for I have 
still some busy, burning notions, which long' to 
escape, and he embodied in something practical, and 
which, mounting to my brain, must I fear, give me 
an air of stupid ingratitude. But I trust you will 
excuse it," added he, grasping Wentworth 's hand. 

" Stupid or ungrateful you never can be," said 
\Ventwurth, " but you may be for awhile overcome : 
and I would leave you to embody these notions you 
talk of under an intelligible shape, but that I really 
ihink I should do you no good by conaigninfr you to 
yourself. Meantime, I, who know your long ebe- 



rishetl, and almost hopeless love for Lady Constance, 
can easily understand the mixed nature of your pre- 
sent feelings. Your generosity to her electrified the 
whole court." 

" It was too cheap for merit," said De Vere. 
" Now, indeed — " and he was relapsing into pensive- 
ness. 

" Now, indeed, your restraints are removed," re- 
plied Wentworth. "You are free to enter the lists 
with any man ; and if you take my advice, youi* 
first step will \ie to lay this fortune once more at her 
feet, provided she take ipu along with it." 

De Vere shook liis liead, still looking clouded with 
doubt. "The proviso," said he, "is dishonourable; 
and I would give twice the fortune, did I possess it, 
could 1 restore what has been taken from her, witl>- 
out condition." 

" Admirable!" said Wentworth, laughing; "and 
how glorious if she should happen to accept the gold 
and reject the lover '. How glorious, to be posted 
upon all the blind walls of the town in a brown paper 
ballad, as the gentleman who made love to a lady of 
high degree, with a purse of money whicli he laid at 
her feel, and how she put (he money into her pocket, 
and ordered the gentleman to be turned out of doors.'' 

Wentworth was going on in the same strain, when, 
seeing his friend's countenance working with agita- 
tion, so that the veins of his forehead were swollen, 
and he seemed to breathe with difEculty, he " changed 
his hand," though he could not "check hispridci" 
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mil a tocallj akend icier aad Boner^ aud 
Mj dcsr £££oir, Ibigm ihb ill4iwd idii^ I 

I JB wToo^jBd Cadi aQ jmtr konanaUe pur- 
poK. But come into tbc air, and ifagpatit lor a 
mooicnt diese too sircUaDg aB|iinlian& Tbcj aiPy at 
prescst, too much for jiw.* 

^Perbaps titer are,*' said De Veie, throwing up 
the windowy when ai that BMift he behdd bis tiro 
6ieiMU> Lord* ClandlaB and Hardai, waUdng to die 
door. 

Wentworth*s first impuke was to meet, and stop 
them from ooming in ; but he afterwards thoo^t it 
might give his friend the rery di¥cnion he wished 
lor him. Nor was he deoeiTed. The intetest which 
always hung about the marquess, from his oonnedion 
with Constance, by giving a powerful CLcitement to 
De Vere, recalled his absent senses ; and the wild 
and uncouth joy of Hardai, which disdained to eon- 
ceal itself, either on account of the (presence of WenU 
worth, or the delicacy due to Lord Clandlan, com- 
pletely succeeded in restoring him to his presence 
of mind. Wentworth having ascertained this, and 
thinking there might be subjects between the mar- 
quefls and his friend which needed no witness, fairly 
invited Harclai to accompany him in a walk, which, 
from his respect for him, the humourist did not like 
to refuse, and De Yere was left alone with Ijord 
Clanellan. 

The marquess, though far from cast down, nay, 
rejoiced that Juord Cleveland had aot succeeded, had 



no joy ill his countenance. He was most sincerely 
glad that if Constance was doomed to fail, the success 
should be De Vere's ; but he felt, as he ought, the 
immense subtraction of fortune to his beloved pupil. 
Though his pressure of De Vere's hand, therefore, 
was hearty enough, and the congratulation he gave 
him perfectly sincere, there was a gravity on his fea- 
'■ tures which he could not disguise, 

De Veve felt a sort of confusion, as if of a guilty 
person, while he replied to the marquess's compli- 
'1 ments; and, strange tosay,forthefirst time in his life, 
' seemed afraid of looking in the face of the person he 
^ Mdressed. At length, breaking silence, he said, 
'"How I wish this whole affair could have been 
avoided." 

" I believe you," replied the marquess, " and to 
say so, is to say everything. Need I add, however," 
■ (and he sighed as part of the sentence escaped him,) 
*' if our dear Constance is to lose this fine inherit- 
ance, my satisfaction that ifou are the person wlio 
obtains it ?" 

" I thank you," said De Vere, with an air of 

though tfulness ; "but I am by no means satisfied 

' -with the soundness of the decree. It was evident to 

' me that the deed was good for nothing, and then 

Lady Constance ought to have succeeded. Would 

to God, that—" and he stopped in evident agitation, 

" That what ?" asked the marquess, with interest. 

" That she, that you, that all of whom it concerns, 

would still so consider it." 



The niarc|uesa looked amazed, and asked his mean- 
ing. 

" It IB difficult to bn'i^ it out," answered De Veee ; 
" difficult to— and }'et I have it written here," acU^^, 
be (placing his htiid on his breast), " in characieTv ^, 
plain and intelligible as if they were printed." ; . ,, ,f_~ 

The marquess still looked, as be was, in ignoraocei 
though a faint gleam of what was meant, began to 
open in bis mind, and with some suiTusion in his 
countenance at the magnanimity he suspected, he 
asked for a more definite explanation. 

" 1 could," said De Vere, still faltering, and now 
keenly watching the marquess's eye, " not only satisfy 
tmI justice, but take a noble revenge on the world." 

" What has the world done to offend you ?",eiu^: 
Lord Clan ellan. , ._v,., 

" It has thought me a scoundrel," answered Si 
Vere. "It has dared to suppose that I have ap- 
pear^ to this suit, in order to rob an angel of h«r 
pwn." 

»* Whoever thought so, could himself only be a 
robber," replied the marquess. " But my dear X)e 
Vere, you are not yourself; your imagination is too . 
raised ; your ideas too wild for your judgment : your ■ 
very eye shews too much fire." .,_-:r 

" Will you not aid me then to quench it?" i.um 

" By all means, if you will tell me how.'" i. Ikw 

'♦Restore ihis fortune, this robbery, to its rightfiiVi 
owner," said De Vere, " and I shall then be restor^ 
to my sensts." 



The marquess was about to reply, but De Vere 
continued — "Yea! T shall then uiinvince an unjust 
world i and Lady Constance herself, if ever she ima- 
ged such a thing. But no ! that heavenly mind is 
tba pure and single in itself, to imagine aught against 
another without proof." He again paused, hut the 
marquess, willing to hear him out) would not now 
interrupt him, 

" I can convince thera all," continued De Vere, 
with great elevation, " that it never was my design 
to feed upon an orphan's substance, which is even 
now mine only through the imperfection of law." 

" I now understand your generous purpose," said 
Lord Clanellan, " and as guardian to Lady Con- 
uance, my heart thanks you for it. But on her part, 
have 3 care, lest the heavenly mind you talk of, 
should not equally reject an advantage which might 
also be hera, only by the imperfection of law. The 
true measure of all this difficulty, is the intention of 
him who made the settlement ; and supposing that tO 
point at 1/ou, had it been really set aside only ^om 
defects in technicality, could Lady Constance, think 
jou, any more than yourself, submit to succeed 
^^nst the unequivocal intention of your common ' 
ancestor? While I give you, therefore, all the ad- 
miration you deserve for this feeling, be assured I 
wiil never affront a mind as generous as your own, 
by laying your desire before her, as a proposal to be 
answered ; though such an intention ought not, and 
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will nol, be lost iipon her, any inore than uptm the 

" Nay," cried De Vere, now in most agitmted 
alarm; "Uiis must not be. Never will I consent to 
be held up to man, or to woman, as a person who 
professed a purpose which he knew could not be 
effected ; and if you, with your cool judgment, teli 
me even as guardian to J-ady Constance, that you 
cannot and will not, aid me in my desire, I request, 
i insist, nay I exact it, marquess, of your honour, 
that you will not expose me to the meanest of alt 
suspicions, that of a design to acquire credit for a 
disinterestedness which never was in danger." 

De Vere said this with warmth, and almost with 
heat. He grasped the marquess's hand, which he 
pressed violently with both of his, as he added, 
" Promise me this, and you will be the noble friend 
1 have always thought you. Refuse it, and 1 will 
CTer set you down as my cruellest enemy,'' 

The marquess was much moved. He had admired 
DeVcre before, for his unparalleled generosity; he 
admired him more now for his genuine magnanimity. 
Yet was he in a difficulty how to reply- He felt the 
call so energetically made upon him, he felt that if 
he complied, and gave the promise exacted, he must 
keep it. The marquess was neither casuist nor so- 
phist; he was an honest man, and as such, he knew 
what would be right ; and having preserved his 
truth for titty years, be was not now going to tamper 
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with it. But he felt also that it would be most nuMr 
for De Vere, considering what had been the talk of 
the world, and particularly unfair upon him in respect 
tv Constance, to conceal from every one the nobleness^ 
he had displayed. He therefore hesitated, and whitei 
De Vere hung upon his answer in expoctatioHy ahfiost 
breathless^ 

> '^It would be easy,** he observed, **to evade the 
qaesdon you put so home to me^ or, if I gave the 
pixraoise, to elude it. But I am not a person, who hsav^ 
mental reserves, and I will never bind myself to sur- 
render my discretion, in the power of doing justice to 
one who so deserves it. " Surely,^' added he, per- 
ceiving a sort of anger in De Vere'fe countenance, " I 
may pretend to sufficient character with you to be 
trusted with your delicacy, as well as with your 
honour, and you must not take it ill if I request to 
be so trusted." 

It was some time before De Vere couM reply, so 
deeply did he seem to brood over what pressed upon 
him. At length, with some effort, he ejaculated, 
**» We differ wide as the poles ; I kno^^r not your' de- 
ngOLy but if you give me not this jtrom^, I am 
nitned;?* 

^^ My deav De Yere," replied the ttunrquelBd) ^coi»«- 
pose yourself, nor fancy design where there is> none. 
Think only, that a man of prudence as- well as honour, 
does not unnecesswly fetter the f^tut^e; and trust 
that a person who is twice your agdy and nn^ leaves 
jiMy wUl not ea^Iy be brought to da ycNl^ h«rnL 
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But I must leave you to inform my poor Conatanccof 
the eveois of the day. Pour indeed she is not, caooot 
be, wliile so ricK in principle. For I know that had 
she succeeded, and even Lrfird Cleveland had been 
supposed the rightful heir to these estates, atie nel^ti^ 
would have enjoyed tbeoi." ' ' '^ 

So saying, he embraced De Vera, with many pnv 
fesHons of regard and esteem, which he was most 
sincere in saying had been much raised by his condtict 
on this trying occasion. 

. iim 






CHAPTER XXVI. 
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On the marquess's quitting him, De Vere's first 
impuUe was to be himself the bearer of the tidings of 
his success to his mother. But his mother was with 
Constance, and Constimce he was absolutely afraid 



"No !" said he, "my viat would be oneof triumph, 
of insult ; and sooner would I personally carry th e 
news of my defeat." 

Exclusive of this, lie bad a thousand people tosee> 



^f^t}mf^f^9J^ iTmii^r»iiQt bofiineB&p to i»iUe^ and had 

]^^^f^ ,IJIeanor be^n alone iat Talboiis heflodftcetj^ 
(}^ju^d,l)|^veJieft his post. He .sat down, tbei^ote^ 
V^,^fj[it^A\\ovig detailed account of die proceedings ift' 
G(]K|j^j.,¥rliicb was muqh diverted^ it mast be ownodj- 
by long digressions into his own feelings and views of 
fa|4ili^.j; and of these he felt so little satisfied, that he 
Wj^pfW^'t^inpted ,to renounce liis task in despokt^ 
^^«^pji^e4, it) howeyer, and then liked it so litB^,' 
that he tore it in pieces at the end of a fnU hour^' 
work, and contented himself with a communication 
of scarcely greater length than a note. 

Short as it was, it was all that his mother and 
cousin were destmed to receive-; for ^another plan of 
communication, devised by the kindness of Lord and 
Lady Clanellan, was rendered abortive by events to 
which we shall presently come. 

The first lines of Mortimer's note, prodi^ed agita- 
tion in both ladies ; for as they had no secretis, though 
of interests apparently so opposite, Lady Eleanor 
read it aloud. 
.^";Jt has pleased Providence" saidtthe? note^^' ifeat 
1^4 ^^f^^^^^ should be defeated^ and 'that>^e4^' 
o^ 1 xny dear mother, prepare > yourself for a '^trild^ 
whif^;ifrom.my own. feelings, I.^know^Uiiie^a^^schri^' 
one." -^ <^' 

Liady Eleanor immediately pausedy^^atidc with' 46ti- 
c^m exolaimed, ^' Does he then dii&k <iefeat di^p^"^ 
pointment .^ And does he bear it so ilH -Cail'tMB^b^ 
De Vere ? Can it he my son ? !V ... - - : ^ - ?^ 

o 3 



*' Judge Lim not too quickly," a&id Constance, 
'* but pruceed ; my cousin will aasuredty ris^ superior 
to auy trial he can liave." 

She said this wiih an anxiety for the event, which 
proved that she too expected to under^ a trial, 
though it arose from any thing rather than fear 
about her fortune. When her aunt however re- 
sumed, and drop))od lier voice as she read, and her 
cheek became flushed, and hur features moved, Con- 
Btance with firmness cried out, 

" Unfold this, whatever it be, my dear auni. It 
is quite enough that Lord Cleveland has failed. For 
any thing else I am fully prepared." 

" I know all your noble nature," replied I.ady 
Eleanor; " but I own, with all our preparation, I 
expected not, as Mortimer himself says, that any one 
of our house should have struck this blow. — Ah '. 
what injustice have I done my son !" 

Constance, with unabated firmness, took the letter 
irom her aunt's hand, and read as follows : 

" Yes ! the decree is in our favour ; and it must 
be a trial to you, as well as to me, to think that we 
ai-e the unwitting, and surely the unwilling instru- 
ments of rending [1 still think against justice, if not 
against law), the fairest part of her inheritance irom 
such a being as Constance." 

" And if I am to lose it," said Constance, cheer- 
fully, " does he think I can repine — nay, that I do 
not even rejoice that you, my dear aunt, are to pro6l 
by it ?" 
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"Were the thing clear!' answered her aiini, 
" but jou see he thinks otherwise," and Lady Elemior 
seemed much lost in the reflection. 

Constance, however, went on. 

" The thought," continued the letter, " ia hateful 
to me, nor shall I ever rest till- wrong is set right. 
ft will be my heart's giory to repair this injustice. 
The world shall nev'er say that I instigated this suit ; 
that I am a calculating, deliberate invader, like 
Cleveland ." 

" Ah !" said Constance, overpowered, " t now see 
What he meant when he talked of the injustice of the 
world, and sdd he would take a noble revenge." 

She hastily looked for more, but the letter was 
Jnished; it only added that Mortimer would write 
more at large the nest day. 

Contending emotions disabled both ladies from the 
farther communication of iheir thoughts, for Lady 
Eleanor was scarcely less possessed. She, too, re- 
flected upon the altered state of her son ; and her 
first feeling upon it was to wonder, but with reverence, 
at the ways of Providence. She felt deeply for her 
niece ; bad a thousand doubts in the want of infor- 
mation, as to the realities of the case. She knew 
not what to believe, to think, or to wish. All that 
was certain was, that while she participated his feel- 
ings, she was filled with admiration at the designs of 
her son. Ever was he generous and noble-minded, 
thought she; ever above a suspicion of selfishness; 



from hU binli upwards have I honoured htai) and 
bow docs he now deserve il ! 'u 

Such was the mental, though silent refieelidn '«f 
this enviable mother; enviable, surely, in these sei^ 
timents, however romantic, perliaps foolish, and cer- 
tainly impracticable, the dc^ns which prompted 
them. 

By a sort of tacit agreemeat these two amiable 
women now separated. It was even necessary — with 
such contending feelings, as well as such dit^rent 
interests — tliat each, for some minutes at least, should 
be alone. 

Constance retired to her cabinet, and certainty the 
crisis she was in was such as a young woman is eeldom 
destined to undergo. It was of a nature different al 
least from what most young women do undergo. 
Love, the universal passion, the usual cnuser of the 
agitations which young persons feel, was not here in 
question ; or, if it was, it was under a shape very 
different from that which it generally assumes. Filial 
anxiety, the next- distinguishing, and perhaps most 
respectable source of an unmarried woman's interest, 
was no longer the source of imeasiness. Ambition, 
which has ofiener rendered the sex hateful than 
amiable; and personal rivalry, which has too often 
rendered it ridiculous ; these were not here. Yet, 
for all this, the interest was powerful, and the thirst 
for inforniauon intense. 

We have described Constance as not insensible to 




the elegancies and superiorities of life, and the loss of 
above half her means of enjoying them, was, perhapR, 
not unthought of. But she was still more alive to 
other and more noble cotisiderationa. Wealth, wliich 
had hitherto done every thing for her senses, and 
nothing for lier heart, Iiad failed too pointedly as an 
instrument of happiness, to make her consider its 
diminution as a very sore evil. 

Then, as to the appropriation of the fortune shs 
had lost, it was consolation to think that the person 
she most feared and most disliked had been defeated 
in his attempt ; while he on whom, for his virtues (to 
say nothing of other pretensions,) she would willingly 
have bestowed half that fortune (could he have 
accepted it), now succeeded to it as his own. How- 
ever all this might be, itlthoiigh, when slie surveyed 
the vast precinct of her domain, she shewed some 
anxiety as to her future power of supporting its mag- 
nificence, yet it as often subsided into resignation; 
till at length she settled into that calm dignity, of 
which it was not easy lor any change of circum stances 
to deprive her. - 

Her thoughts, however, were much in London, and 
tlie day lingered slowly, from thewant of those details 
which it was expected the next morning's post would 
furnish. Nor was expectation disappointed ; the 
amplest letters arrived, both from Lord Clanellan 
and De Vere, and each lady retired with her respec- 
tive packet to her chamber. 

Never was report so devoured as that of Lord 



And zt Jk.m»€rf to be sd; tar though 
xket fldbiece «as intrrif<p , zhe ikaiiiej^ of Lord (?Ian- 
dbn Bsfe k CMr« sshI his repovt vas fidefitr itadf. 
wbofe cnst. tbuiJuffc^ juk befiw tbe imagina- 
oi CcosotKxz Ae BExgRKntT OT oooBscl ; the 
^of the jw^S?: Ae BinesC of the bjsUDidcrs ; 
dhe Mb n^pirea; nie esetntxiD of 
GkrebDcL ad the aduMtaa of De Vm! All 
Abk br tons mfccml her pone i fi tHy, and she felt 
kwUr gratefol toherovnadmcate for the maimer of 
iia J efe mie- But when she came to the oondact of 
De Vcre, aod the speech of hb eonnseK made hj his 
nBtmctiQD, ^ ooold no looger lestrsm her feefings, 
hst gacre war to diem hi a torrent of tenderness, in 
which the real event of the cause was thrown far into 
shade, and her own great loss entirely forgotten. 

LnddlT for her, no meddling neigbbonr or officious 
menia), no scandal-loving visitor, or even Miss Mel- 
lilot herself, surprised her in this overpowering 
moaent. Had thev dcxie so, these precious tears, 
which arose from fulness of gratitude (may we not 
add of affection ?) alone, would every one of them, 
as they fell, have been set down to the effects of a 
reverse which she was not able to bear. Not all the 
tender nature of Constance; not her sensibility to 
generous treatment ; not her own perfect disinterested- 
ness, nor estimation of it in others ; could ever have 
deared her from this imputation, had such an acci- 
dent happened. Such is the world ; and yet, as upon 
^ oceaMMs than one we have asserted, it is, upon 



the whole, n good world. But for all this, I am glad 
the accident did not happen. 

It was full aa hour before she saw any one; and 
then only, when ringing for a si?rvant, ^e sent her 
guardian's packet to Lady Eleanor. 

Lady Eleanor was instantly, and almost as much 
ahsorbed as her niece. She, too, was affected with 
the conduct of her son, and felt a lofty sort of joy to 
find it had been so approved. But her sympathy for 
the adverse fate of Constance, gave her no shock. In 
which if any one imagine it was because she felt 
herself of the winning party, little fit is it that he con- 
template these characters. Yet much did she rejoice 
in the event for De Vere. " It will give him," said she, 
proudly, " a right to assert the desire of his heart." 

To do this she thought was enough ; for besides 
her having for some time past suspected that Constance 
even without being wooed, was not indifferent to her 
son, no woman, she thought, who really was wooed, 
by him, could fail of being won. 

These attached relations now again met, each of 
them more composed. Lady Eleanor's last notion 
gave her an air of even unusual fondness towards 
Constance, who felt it almost as much as if she had 
divined its cause. But she set it down to her aunt's 
concern for her, nor rejected it the less because it 
arose, as she thought, from sympathy. 

" And yet, my dear aunt," said she, " you must 
not suppose I stand in need of comfort, because I am 
not to enjoy that, which it is plain, whatever Morti- 
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mcr nuy iliink, ucTer was de&^ited for, aod tfaerfit : 
fore never bel'Mged to me. But even if it had, and 
I had lust it, what has w««]th done ler nie, but in- 
cnase my cares? From tbe first, I ftlt tliat I should 
not know bow to use it ; and while it was only ex^ 
fwcted, to how many trials did it expose me ? But 
it is ridiculous to talk of being iudiSerent to wealth, 
with this castle over ray head. If I want to moralize. 
I should go to the Dairy House." 

She said this cheerfully, and to the Dairy House 
■he went. 

Never did its modest elegance look so pleasing, its 
garden so neat, its brook so tranquil. She threw 
herself into a chair, courted all its sights and sounds, 
and passed full an hour in silent reverie, in which the 
past was given to oblivion, and the present, or rather 
the immediate future, far from darkening in its 
jwosptct, ftoated in airy vision through her mind. 
And if io this visionary contemplation, the associa- 
tions inspired by the place took possession of her, and 
she thought much of her cousin ; if she afterwards 
ran rapidly through all their intercourse to^^thcr; 
and, though she could fix upon little positive to 
prove that he loved her, if she found still less to shew 
that he was indiflcrent ; if, with all her modesty, she 
did lliis, I say, let those blame lier, if they can, who, 
being as pure, are, at the same time, as natural. 

In this absorbing, though quiet occupation, her 
interest was only changed, not diminished by this 
visit to her pleasant retreat. The miuutes seemed to 
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fly; nor do rt-e kiio>¥ how lo.ig she would have re- 


^ 


mained thus, had not a servant snught her to say, ' ■ 


■ 


that an avant courier had arrived from Ladj- Clanel-^ 1 


■ 


Ian, announciag thai she would be at tlie castle to 


^ 


dinner. This was news thai could not be neglected ; 




but it dissipated a reverie in which some trouble 


_J 


mingled itself with sweetness, but in which the sweet- ' 


M 


ness greatly predominated. 
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MwJll t^tU w.. 
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POLITICAL CHANGE. [ 


■ 



Wk come now to very different matters. Tlie' 
aftection which Lord and Lady Clatiellan bore their 
ward, would not let them rest, from the moment of 
the decision of the court, until they had resolved to ' 
join her at Caatle Mowbray. To be sure every thing ' 
in the shape of information, had been given by the " 
marquess in his ample despatch ; but on conversing T 
with his wife, this was not deemed enough by either. "■ 

" She will not need us, as supports," said Lady ' I 
Clanellan, " but there are a thousand little esplana-* [ 
tions — a thousand tacit attentions, which she will feel 
as comforts; to say nothing of plans for the future, 
on which she may want to consult us." 
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" You speak like yourself, CarHlinc," said the 
nrarrineBS, " and we will set off as soon as you can 
get ready." 

" That may be this evening,'' replied the Tnar- 
oliioness ; " ne can sleep on the road, and we shall 
gain eeveral stages." 

" Which in a journey of friendship ia gaimng 
much," added the marquess. The marquess was, 
however, obliged to allow his lady to travel alone. 

His trunks were already in the hall ; the carriage 
ordered round, and himself giving some last direc- 
tions, when a gentleman from Lord Oldcastle de- 
livered him a note, entreating him to come to him 
on an all'air with Lord Cleveland, of the last conse- 
quence. Incooipatible as this was with his plan for 
Castle Mowbray, he could not refuse, especially as, 
considering the recent occurrence, and the character 
of the party, he thought it might relate to hig own 
situation of guardian to Lady Constance. Setlling 
therefore with Lady Clanellan that he would return 
as soon as possible, so as yet to leave town that night, 
he repaired with all speed to Irfjrd Oldcastle. 

What was his surprise to find that a storm had' 
arisen from Lord Cleveland's quarter, threataiing 
the rupture of the adminislralion itself, though taking 
its origin only in the private lawsuit to which he had 
just been a party. 

We have related the outrageous insult given by 
Lord Cleveland, immediately after the decree was 
pronounced, to the great magistrate who had pro- 
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nounced it. The liigli personal charactiT of ibia 
judge could not brook sucli an affront, though bis 
sense of tbe dignity of his place would not permit 
personally to notice it. But he drove instantly to the 
kiug, and requesting an audience, laid before him 
the time, manner, anti place of the oulrage, and the 
occasion out of which it arose; and the whole state- 
ment, though perfectly faithful, contained little credit- 
able to the character of Lord Cleveland. I 
The great personage to whom this appeal was 
made, yielded to no one in his dominions in respect 
for the laws, and the administrators of the laws; ioi 
■omuch that il has sometimes, jocularly perhaps, but 
truly been said, that be Itad as much veneration fo* 
the constable's staff, as for the sceptre itself. More 
BeriouUy, his own high, strict and uniform sense of j 
justice, was almost proverbial, m that if surname^ 
were still a fashion in history, the just might be 
jiiatly given to this exemplary sovereign. Of all 
other minds, therefore, his was most open to imprcB>^ 
aon from the facts laid before bim. In the present 
instance, he promised to rebuke the offending party ■ 
ea he deserved, and he kept his promise. 

Being one of the greatest officers of the crowB, 
LortI Cleveland, notwithstanding the temper he WM | 
in, could not disobey a summons which was instantly 
sent to him, and to his astonishment, he bad CD 
sustain a sharp, though dignified reproach for his dis- 
respect to the great functionary he had insulted, and 
not a little blame for hiss private conduct towards his 
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orphan relation. Both censures fell the heavier upon 
Ilim, &om the imniaculatenesf^ oti these, and indeed 
on all points, of the rebuking party. 

Lord Cleveland knev he could set up no defence 
which could escape the peoeiratioa of hia clear- 
sighted master ; peculiarly clear as well as fervid and 
sincere in the moral code between man and man. 
But, exclusive of this, be could not reply upon hia 
sovereign ; and he left the closet, stung to the quick 
by censures which, while he felt they were deeervedj ' 
were so far from humbling him, that he vowed re^'^ 
venge for the aifroat they had given to his pride,' 
and this revenge he was resolved to wreak that in- 
stant upon the author of his mortification. His re- 
sentment was so vehement that he related the affair 
with his own colouring, to one or two nobles of the 
court, to whom he was so off his guard as to declare 
that he would resign his place unless the king made 
him an apology. He then sought and found Lord 
Oldcastle, to whom he complained bitterly of this 
conduct of their associate, whose instant dismissal he 
insisted upon ; declaring that, if it was not complied 
with, he would himself resign, and pass with his 
whole force into the ranks of Opposition. 

We may suppose the alarm which this occasioned 
to a minister of the character of Lord Oldcastle. 
The feelings of the complaining party were too hot 
to admit of soothing, and bis own habits of trimming, 
too well known to give room for cajolery. Ay or no 
was insisted upon ; a profession of want of power, 



scouted; the impossibility of facing tbeir 
master with such a proposition, despised ^ the plea o/ 
the high character of the individual threatened, and 
hi£ great and eminent services, laughed at. 

" In short," said the earl, with an outward cool- 
ness, little according with the turhulence within, 
" jou know my resolve in regard to tliis man: ttv 
morrow must decide for him or for me." 

Lord Oldcastle was left mute with amazement. 
He consulted his son Eustace, who was in the housed 
and who gave him spirited advice, which he said 
he would consider; but he first resolved to confer 
with gome of the leading friends of government, and 
particulurJy those who happened to be ranged with 
Lord Cleveland, under the title of liing's friends. In 
the first rank of these was Lord Clanellan, and 
hence the summons we have just related. 

We may suppose the wonder of the marquess at . 
the news communicated to him ; and he was not the 
less moved by it from the consideration that he was 
here again about to meet Lord Cleveland as an oppo- 
nent. He, however, gave his opinion with the clear 
firmness which belonged to him, and it was, that 
Lord Cleveland's terms should not be complied with. 
" Ths injustice of them would alone," said he, 
*' sway me to this;" an argument which did not en- 
tirely convince Lord Oldcastle; but when he addcdj 
that if Lord Cleveland executed his threat, it would 
ruin him with hia master for ever, llie minister con- 
fessed there was much in the advice. 
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The conference Ift^cd, and pre¥enied ihe departure 
of Ladj ClaneDaD for Castle IMowbray lliot night ; 
and as Lord Oldcasde had entreated the marquess not 
to be absecl from London liil this «tal affair was 
aetiled, he immediately acceded to the iffoposal of his 
kiud hearted wife, that she should not lose tinie in 
visiting her young friend : uid promising to follow, 
he allowed her to set out alone. 

The next day was big with importance, I had 
almost said «-ith fate to f^ord Oldcastle. For, far 
from watting quiescently for the effects of Lord 
Cleveland's threat, hi§ great law coadjutor, upon 
being informed of it, immediately tendered his own 
re«gnation unless Lord Cleveland was himself dis- 
missed. Every eye, therefore, was turned upon tfii? 
crisis, which oould not be concealed, with all the dif- 
ferent interests which the different passions of bope, 
fear, revenge, and ambition, could inspire, 

h was now that Lord Oldcastle shewed himself 
decidedly unequal to his situation. Within his own 
camp was mutiny ; without, an active and ]»-esBing 
enemy : for Wentworth, who had never given him 
rest, proHted by this weakness to assail him with all 
his force. It \vbs evident he was falling, and many 
were the desertions. 

Having decided for his law colleague, he deli^ed 
imparting the decision ; and when he did impart it, 
found it was too late. The great functionary was 
already in treaty with Mr, Wentworth, with whose 
principles he entirely agreed ; while, on the other 
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^Eind, the same delay had produced the rcsigtialion of 
- jQlevelard. Every thing was confusion, hopelessness, 
,,^iid terror; and Lord Oldcastle, rather than be 
. .dashed lo pieces in the storm, resigned the heltn. 
,. , Nothing could be more ill-timed than all this, for 
, the views, the hopes, and the wishes of De Vere. He 
_ .^as impatient; he panted to get lo Castle Mowbray, 

but he had already found that lie had becomo a man 
j ^f too uiuch consequence to be his own master. The 

Yorkshire estates to which he had succeeded, con- 
, ferred all the political influence which bad belonged 
-.pi Lord Mowbray. As this was kuown, he was 
, , courted on all sides, and his table was covered with 
_ .the cards of men, many of them of the first consider- 
. A^ion, who came to congratulate and renew their ac- 
^ quaintance with bim. Among these was the name 
,,of Wiliiam Flowerdale, and (believe it who will) that 

of William Clayton, wliich last gave De Vere a fed- 
'■, ing of sickness when he saw it. 
,. And yet, but for the BU|]remeness of the contempt 
■ , pi which De Vere held Clayton, he could now have 
.., viewed him with pity. Consummate as had been hia 

disguises, a character like his could not for ever be 
^. concealed. He had smiled, and smiled, and yet by 

some was at last thought a villain. The world ' 
[ judges too often suddenly, and j udges wj'ong ; but in 
; the end, it will judge rightly, when the truth is be- 
.j fore it. The real treatment of De Vere by Clayton 
-, pould not continue to be smothered as it liad been. 
,..,yhe free talk gf Cleveland himself revealed it. In 
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the ptenitudc and insolence of his power, he kept no 
measures with this unhappy dependant. He was 
to the habit of gpeakinf^ contumeliously of serious 
things, and the Rravcst characters. Could he spare 
one for whom he had so little respect ? He had a 
language of his own upon these occasions ; he wtia in 
the habit of speaking contumeltously of serious things, 
and the gravest characters. Could he spare one for 
whom he had so little respect.'' He had a language 
of his own upon these occasions -, and to call Clayton 
his man, his major domo, and sometimes his tool, and 
his time-server, was Iiazarded with as much impunitj 
as effrontery. 

The sensibihties of the secretary had become vapid 
and even ridiculous to everybody; he met with no 
sympathy, and felt his bondage, but could not break 
it, for he had not a pound in the world. Notwith- 
standing this misery, therefore, the resignation of hia 
patron, although it released him from thraldom, was 
a cruel blow — crueller than it appeared. He had for 
some time given much of his attention to the subject 
of mannage. He considered it (not exactly as some 
visionary persons perhaps consider it, as a mean of 
happiness) but as an instrument of success in any 
pursuit you might be upon. The Parvenu at pre- 
sent, had not less than three; the possession of 
beauty, of wealth, and of high connection; all of 
them peculiarly to be promoted by marriage. Ac- 
cordingly, three corresponding objects presented theua- 
(elves to hia wishes in the persons of three ladies. 




?fee, an'amiaBle girl, had moved his sufwepntilityi 
and he might he said to be in love. But she had 
neitlier fortune nor rank, and his love was quelle^. 
Another had riches, and he bowed at licr shrine ; but ■ 
the shrine was in the city, and not even of the aristOr 
cratic part of it. He visited, indeed, in Bread Street* 
but always in secret, and hked it too httle to repeat H 
often. A third was an earl's daughter, and thougli 
Bne was without fortune, and herfather without power, 
His love of fashion prevailed, and he was at least re^ 
ceivcd into tlic family as a contingent good matcbj 
But the destruction of the ministry blew up his for- 
tunes, and he was politely desired by his intended 
father-in-law, to discontinue his visits. He appeale4 
to Lady Jane, but Lady Jane was too good a daugh- 
ter to have a will of her own. He betook himself 
instantly to Cheapside, and renewed his advances, 
but his other treaty having been discovered, he met 
with a flat denial. Thus denuded, friendless, penny- 
less, hopeless, execrated by his inferiors, laughed «t' 
by his superiors, and despised by his equals, he vetfc 
tured to appear before Lord Cleveland in one of hw 
moodiest moments. 

Being asked bis business, in a tone little friendiyi 
be came, he said, humbly to beg advice how he was 
to dispose of himself. 

" Hang yourself," was the answer ; " it is the only 
thing left you ;" and the earl turned upon his heel. 

" There is still my seat in parliament," said Cl^tj;- 
ton, almost trembling. 
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•* Which you may keep for three weeks," replied 
his comforter. " It will take about that time to dis- 
solve, which the new ministry will of course dettinnine 
upon, as soon as they are settled." 

Clayton's heart sunk ; his lip quirered, and, in 
sheer despair, he talked of hoping for some reward for 
■erricc, and creii stammered out (as is believed, for it 
is not certain) something about attachment. The 
misantliropy of the carl enjoyed this meanness ; for 
be knew how much, as well as how justly he was de- 
tested by the practiser of if. 

" My good Clayton," said he, in a lone inde- 
scribably ironical, " I agree with you, attachment 
ought to be rewarded, but 1 have not ihe means. If 
you really want reward for attachment, I would 
advise you to go to De Vere ; he is grateful, and 
generous, and is now rich." 

The measure of misery was full. The earl had 
torn Clayton's heart to pieces, as he himself had torn 
that of many others— his inferiors or confiding equals. 
He left the room without reply, and insolently as he 
liad been treated, when he looked at his patron's fine 
hall on quitting it, and felt that he never should see 
it again, he actually shed tears. 

With not much hope, he repaired to Lord Old- 
castle, who said he was too busy to see him, and 
referred him to Mr, Grantley. Mr. Grantley referred 
him to one of his clerks. Too proud, fallen as he 
was, to talk of his wants to one whom, in common 
vith most others, he had made his enemy, he declined 
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this last reference. He afterwards met Lord Old- 
castlc and Mr. Grantley in the park ; but they 
crossed into another walk, and did not, or would not 
look at him. He repaired to the House. But the 
House was thin ; and the few who were there, were 
talking of the new minister, Mr. Wentworth, There 
was neither leisure, nor disposition to think of Am; 
md the two or three scattered underiings whom he 
did meet, shunned him with coldness, as a follower 
of Lord Cleveland, 

Thus cast off, and in the very lowest state of moF' 
tilication, he felt banished and lonely, though in the 
midst of a crowd, and envied every busy, occupied 
face which he saw ; while the sight of the carnages 
of his acquaintance, vho rolled by him in evident 
indifference, gave him the cruellest pangs. As a last 
resource he left his name, as has been said, with De 
Vere — hoping little, expecting nothing— but he left it- 
Not finding him, he wrote him a short note, announc- 
ing lirst to him (as he said was bnt his duly), his in- 
tention to ask for the Chiltern Hundreds, and vacate 
Wellsbiiry. He did this from a double motive, 
Pirst, because he felt sure, in a few weeks at most, of 
being turned out ; next, to make a merit of it with 
De Vere, whom it was now so much his interest to 
conciliate. 

De Vere, whose disgust was irrecoverable, drily 
accepted the resignation, and a new election was soon 
impending. 

The honest burghers of Wellsbury were stupiGed 
p 2 
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bjr the late events. The resignation and dealk* of 
Lord Mowbray bad not been much felt, while Gmj'* 
ton remained and represented a still greater man in 
Lord Cleveland. But the fall of this second patron^ 
and the extinction of their old representation nko^ 
gether, left them in amazement. . The town clerk^i 
(that is. Lord Cleveland'^s) party were literally,: to usci 
dieir own expression, ^' dumb founded.*' They tried 
to make a stand, and the purse of Lord Cleveland 
would not have been wanting, had dberebeen a 
reasonable prospect of success. But De Vere'^s late 
purchases, the returning attachment to hb name, aind 
above all the change of government, had so strengths 
ened his party, as to prove to the p'udent eari, that 
he had no chance whatever, and he therefore verj 
wisely cut off the supplies. The town clerk m^e a 
journey to London to alter his resolution if he could. 
He was received with bare civility, and showing 
some symptoms of rebellion (being as we have ob* 
-served, of a sturdy, churlish disposition) was turned 
out of doors. This would never have happened, had 
not the calculating earl proved to himself that he 
never more could have footing in the borough. He 
therefore felt full license to deal with a subaltern in* 
strument as it listed him, and it listed him to make 
good that terrifying axiom of criminal ambition — 

•• Know, villains, when such paltry slaves presume 
To mix in treason, if the plot succeeds 
They're thrown neglected by 5 — ^but if it fails, 
' vt; : They're 4Ufe to die like dogs, as you shall do.** . . 
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■ Mr. Blateney vowed revenge, but could not help 
himself, and after perseveringly beating up for a 
volunteer candidate, fairly offered himself to De Vere. 
who gave him a peremptory refusal, tt is needless 
to add, that De Vere was elected without opposition; 
a success which gave him the more solid pleasure, 
because, fi-om his still fostered feelings with regard 
to the Cleveland estates, the doubt which hung over 
that brilliant acquisition, secret as it might be to the 
world, stili paralyzed many of his resolutions, 

Aa to Clayton, not wishing too often to return to 
a disagreeable subject, we will here close his eventful 
career. Every hope in public life had passed by hini 
from the decline of his fiivour with Lord Cleveland, 
who as wc have seen, had used and left him ; so that 
he was literally starved into an application for bread 
to some of liis relations whom he had grossly neglected. 
Whether to revenge this, or from ignorance in his 
benevolence, one of them, a broker in the city, offered 
to take him into partnership. The notion almost 
drove hitn mad, and he shrank from it to consult 
Roebuck, the political printer. Roebuck advised Irim 
to attend the gallery of the House of Commons, and 
report debates. This was ten times worse. At length 
he made an offer of his services, as a tutor for his 
children, to a fashionabie banker, to whom he had 
once shewn some official civility ; and who, on learning 
his situation, accepted and estabhsbed him in his 
bouse. There he thought he could at least share a 
life of opulence, and live still amidst good company. 
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But unlooked-for mortifications awaited him, worse 
Umd any be could hare Toreseeo. His patron moved in 
llie rerj fociu of Oial society in which Clayton had 
■hooe (or iboughi he bad slione) as an equal, or higher 
than an n^xud. He was now to be content to mingle 
with tbem oo sufferance ; to stand unnoitced, where 
be had formerly taken a lead ; and to be passed by, 
at first with compassionate recognition, at last in 
lilent and local neglect. At table, where his business 
was only to carve, never to speak, he often saw the 
companions of his former life, still re^-elling in the 
sunshine of present honour and future hope. With 
these, however intimately he had formerly mixed 
with them, he felt that he was to mix no more ; nor 
could be CTcn bear their discourse, which was on the 
subjects of his former glory, the great state parties, 
the assemblies of fine people, and the marriages of 
fashionable beauties. This was always sure to send 
bim away in bitterness, to rtaniniscence, and misery ; 
and the aristocratic stiffness of Mr, Freshville, and 
the Misses Partridge, who, on learning his situation, 
entirely let him drop, cost him several nights' sleep. 
At lengtli a baleful envy seized upon his heart, which 
tickened to its core. He balanced about giving up 
what was now bis only chance for bread, but his 
daily misery conquered, and he reigned his charge, 
which his patron did not press him to retain. As a 
last resource, he threw himself upon the charity of 
De Vere, who refused to admit him to his presence, 
bat relieved his immediate necessity, and at lost ob- 
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tained for him a small piace in the Excise, in a distant 
port in Scotland, There, amidst the fumes of herring, 
ling, and tobacco, which it was his wretched duty to 
supervise, and in the society of men as polished, to 
use a, phrase of Congreve, as a Dutch skipper from a 
whale fishery, he lingered out a mortified existence. 
For there, without that last clinging comfort of the 
virtuous unfortunate, which misfortune itself cannot 
take from tliem, a sense that their lot is undeserved, 
and will be recompensed hereafter, he dreamt (and 
perhaps still dreams) away life in unhappy recollec- 
tions of the past, only made more bitter from a con- 
trast with the present. 

Let no one suppose that these details are without 
their use. In the world there always are, and always 
will be, some instances of what may be called suc- 
cessful villany ; but a gentlemanly honour pervades 
by far the greater number of those with whom Clayton 
had attempted to make his way, and who, in the 
language of the old admonitory column at Talbois, 
" Most of all eschew. 
To trust in Parvenu." 

Tiiis honour will, sooner or later, assert itself, and 
the false friend and time-serving hypocrite may surely 
reckon upon being ultimately discovered. But still 
more useful is this history for the lesson it affords, 
tliat an ilt-disciplincd mind, influenced by a bad 
ambition, is always made the instrument of its own 
punishment, though it never can suffice to its own 
recovery. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 



MINISTEBIAL CASE. 



Bat in m gmsi brain, little wots 
Whmt watch tKc kia|r ke^* to mUntahi tht p«ac« 
Whose hoars the peasant oiost mdvantagts. 

SBAKSFBAaB. 

Toar grace shall pardon me : 
I am too high bom to be propelty^d ; 
To be a secondary at eootfoal. 
Or osefol serTing man. 

StiAKSPBABX. 



The appointment of Mr. Wentworth to the inink^ 
tiy, gave an entire new face to the political world. 
High matters were in agitation, fraught with nothing 
less than a nation's weal ; and perhaps there could 
not be a prouder point of pre-eminence than that 
on which Mr. Wentworth stood. It is the observation 
of D* Alembert that high office is like a pyramid : 
only two sorts of animals reach the top^reptiles, and 
eagles. Mr. Wentworth was, at least, no reptile. 
He had scarcely ever served in subordinate office ; 
he had always disdained what is called a patron, and 
from his entry into parliament, he burst forth ten 
thousand strong. To the present height and summit 
of bis fortune, he had advanced, impelled by all the 
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motives which could really make ambition virtue; a 
sincere love of country ; a perfect disinteresteJness, 
and a most ineffable contempt for all mean arts in the 
acquisition of power. He had advanced from his 
personal qualities and abilities atone ; he represented 
no great families ; and was the organ of no ano- 
malous oligarchy that sought to controul the king. 
At the same time, he had advanced through the 
favour of the nation at large, as well as of his sove- 
reign. Ry this we do not mean what is vulgarly 
called ihe people; but that which is really so, the 
majority of all ranks, forming a happy amalgamation 
of the numerous parties which had hitherto divided 
and afflicted the state. The necessity for new maxims 
of government had long been felt; and (hose who 
agreed in nothing else, agreed in this, that a sincere 
regeneration was absolutely wanting, to save the 
country from the progress of a corruption which was 
extending to its vitals. Mr. Wentworth thus secmetl 
to unite all suffrages, in the hope which was now 
entertained, that he was destined to the accomplish- 
ment of this happy work. Proud and enviable situa- 
tion! the holder of which is the real darling of 
history, before wliom Caisar and Alexander sink to 
nothing. 

We may suppose how much WentwortVs appoint- 
ment rejoiced the patriotic spirit of De Vere. It 
must be owned, however, that a time might have been 
found more opportune for that spirit to display itself, 
la truth, as we liave said, he sickened, he panted to 
r 3 
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be at TalbcHs, sad had almost shakeo olT his lawyers, 
when this critical event impriaoned him /ur some 
time longer. 

Exclusive of liis warm intimacy with the new 
minister, and all hiij zeal for the country, which this 
appointment kindled anew, the late decluon had made 
Uc Vere a man of immense consequeni^ in the poli- 
tical world. This circumstance did not create, hut it 
cei'tainly did not diminish the doaire of the new mi- 
nister to number him among his public supporters, as 
well as his private fiiends. He, indeed, wrote to 
liim a very few hours after he had quitted the closet, 
and his note proves how little necessary it is tliat 
because a man is a minister, he should forget tliRt he 
is a friend. 

After acquainting De Vere with his appointment, 
" I little thought," said he, " that out Pyreneao 
dreams might he realized ; or, at least, soon. Come 
to me, I beseech you ; for, far from being elated, I 
am heavy, and alarmed, and want your support. I 
know where your heart is, and how mean all this 
must appear to ' Signor Love;' but come to me, 
even tliough she may expect you, and your foot be in 
Uie stirrup." 

De Vere's foot was not in tlie stirrup, nor did he 
know that he was expected ; hut his heart was where 
Wentworth thought it. The news, however, which 
was announced, was too auspicious for him to refuse 
such a summons, and a few minutes placed him by 
the side of his friend. 



He found him difTLTent from what most would 
have expected, considering his new-born greatness. 
For ihoiigh he had an excited air, it was rather 
serious and determined, than elevated or joyous. He 
had been pleased with his reception by the king, and 
he had a mountain of letters before him, all contain- 
ing congratulations and professions, some of them, 
however, accompanied by conditions which did not 
please him, 

" That I should acquaint you, among the first, 
with this event," said be, " is but natural ; and tbiA 
I should have done, had you been still the same 
powerless but high-minded Dc Vere, who, however 
disposed to turn shepherd himself, would not let me 
do so. But the situations of both are altered, and 
the Pyrenean vallles, and Rivers, and Zerhna, and 
even Lady Constance, must be forgotten for a time, 
in a very different scene. The country needs us, mid 
we must obey." 

De Vere was expressing his pleasure at the new pros- 
pect that was opening, when Wentworth continued — ■ 

" And yet I feel, I know not what sort of alarm, 
at the difficulties that present themselves to a man who 
is determined to rest upon bis principles, rather than 
upon management, for success. Upon your own sup- 
port I know I can rely, because it is upon th(«e prin- 
dples, setting aside our friendship, that alone 1 ask 
it." 

" This is 09 it should be," said De Vere, " and 
whatever power I may have (for I scarcely yet know 
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what it is), you may suppose you do not confide ia it 
in vain." 

" Pro m*," replied Wentwonh, with great empha- 
sis (for his settousnesN seemed to increase), "Pro 
me, si recte Offom, tin aliter in me."" 

" Agreed," answered De Vere, " and may the 
government of every minister be like that of the 
great man* who uttered that sentiment." 

" Yet Lord Oldcastle would think it nsJonary," 
said Wenlworth, " and Walpole would despise it, a» 
wanting in knowledge of the world. I am told, too, that 
your old friend and Nestor, Sir William Flowcrdaie, 
shakes his head, ' and by pronouncing of some doubt- 
ful phrase,' augurs nothing good of the expected new 
system. He has even talked of retiring, which I am 
sorry for, but perhaps from your intimacy you know 
all this.'' 

" I am ashamed to say how long it is since I have 
seen him," repSied Dl- Vcre ; "but I will seek him 
BUt ; hia remarks may be of use." 

" Try him," said Wentworth, '■ and tell him how 
much I wish his help where he is, and if you break 
no confidence, make report, At any rate, I am deter- 
mined to try their boasted tact by another touchstone. 
I will at least make the momentous experiment, and 
prove whether a whole nation can be so plunged in 
corruption, as not to be governed, except by the 
corrupt." 

" This, too, is as it should be," said De Vere. 
• The Emperor Tiajan. 



^ " And yet, my friend," returned Went wortli,'idlh 
earnestness, ^^ I am myself almost appalled st what 
I have undertuken ; for* whatever people may thmk, 
or write, of the selfishness of ambition, what I feel 
at this moment tells me it is a very different thing.^ ^ 

" I believe you," said De Vere, observing Went- 
wbrth seriously moved. 

" And you are one of the very few men,'* sand 
Wr*^worth, "whom / would believe, when they told 
m'^ -'iat they believed me on such a subject. Fch: 
hnw many flatterers would say the same, and yet feel 
fsare that I sought for power solely for my own pur- 
poses." <- 
» " They can only be of the common herd, who 
would think so, at least if they knew you," said De 
Vere. 

*^ And yet," said Wentworth, **how few but those 
who have themselves borne the burthen> know what 
they encounter, when they undertake a nation's: wel- 
fare: what difficulties there are to manage; whftt 
parties to please ; what jars to reconcile, spirits to 
assuage, and combinations to disarm. Even our 
friends sometimes weigh us down, by the very acts 
which they intend should support us. What mis- 
chiefs did the Tory government of Queen Anile 
experience from the Tories themselves ?* Even envy 
lurks among these friends, and, sooner or later, like a 
serpent among flowers, stings us to death while m 
seembg security/' 

* Particularly by. the Otobeir Club. 
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De Vere felt this from his own experience, and was 
much moved with the earnestness of tlie complaint, 
which lie allowed was but too well founded. 

" If it is so," said Wcntworth, " what, in the way 
of self-interest, can compensate, to a minister, the 
total sacrifice of his ease, his health, and private 
mind, to the welfare of a coimtry which can only be 
thus secured ?" 

" If liunour, and real love of that country will not 
do it," replied De Vere, " 1 know not what wilL 
Certainly the emolumeDts you ministers are supposed 
to covet, never will." 

"How truly have you answered;" said Went- 
mtrth. " And yet it is for these emoluments, these 
* rascal counters,' that we are supposed to covet the 
dangers, the strifes, and turmoils of our struggling 
lives. For these, and these only, it is thought that 
we watch, while others sleep ; that we are anxious, 
while others laugh ; that we bend under responsi- 
bility, while others trip lightly and cheerily on their 
way." 

Here the conversation paused, for Wentworth 
seemed still occupied with his reflections, nor would 
De Vere interrupt him, for he was really struck with 
this unexpected ebullition in a man so ardent. Went- 
worth therefore went on : 

" This malignant, this scandalous injustice," said 
he, ** startles me still more, now that I have achieved, 
from motives (as to you I can say it) the most oppo- 
wte of all this, what the black and disappointed 



spirils of the land will be let loose upon me lo assail 
with calumny. May f not then feel alarmed, and 
exclaim with him who knew every part of our nature 
BO well — 

lu 

" 1 bard condition I twin-bora with greatness, 
Subjected to Ihe breatb of every fool, 
^' ■ Whose sense no more can ft'el but bis own wringing '. 
What infinite heart' a-ease must liings neglect 
;i)ri ', That private men enjoyl" 

" Come," said De Vere, " tliis is not the way I 
had expected that the minister of a nation's wi&hea 
would have received his appointment ; and did I not 
feel that it is the mere cloud of a moment, I should 
tremble for what is so like despondency." 

" No !" returned Wcntworth, " I will not despond, 
with the support of such men as yourself, and the 
reward which no one can take from me— a sense of 
that honour and love of country which you mentioned 
just now. This is, in fact, the only real encourage- 
ment of true ambition. For while our power ia 
assailed, our motives misrepresented, oiu- characters 
blackened, and our very persons sometimes hated, 
and all, while toiling for the public good, what trea- 
sure ill the shape of gold, what real reward cau make 
up for it, save only honour." 

De Vere was really moved with this sincere burst of 
feeling in the new minister, who, however, felt re- 
lieved by it, and began to brighten. 

*' Come," said he, " it is past ; the cloud is gone, 



will look oalr U> ihe better ade of dnngs*- 
cf Bj besccoBfcrts viUbetoluiTeyoaiieaar me, 
dmams undattidag. Yea promised to fij^ 
bf^ mr ade as aooo as joa weie free to do it. You 
flK so noVy and I eiqiect joa to perfonn jour 



*^Haw€Mk I help joa r asked De Vefe. 

'^ By pWing jofossit in office/* 

** I woold latlier be jour countrj geotlamaD, and 
give joa aup p u r t out of it.'' 

^ I expected a» raucfa,^ said Wentvorth. "^ But I 
wait the credit of jour name, where most it will 
gmc me creAt. I want it not to be sud, as it too 
oAfeB k of a miiKiter*s friends, that they support him 
Eke die Swiss, merdj for paj." 

*^ I apptore jour prindple,'^ said De Vere, *' but 
I am selfish enou^ to resist it. For a high 
commanding office, I hare not experience enough 
tia be fit ; for a subordinate one, to roister mandates 
at a board, or be the mere depository of a great nian*s 
confidence, who is, as he ought to be, abore con- 
sohing jou, and onlj confides in you as a safe 
machine; this, though absolutely necessary in itself, 
w«Nild not, I own, be agreeable to me.'^ 

^I own too,^' said Wentworth, smiling, ^^that I 
hare made a mistake. I forgot I was talking to the 
proudest man in England ; and whose pride withal is 
not lessened by having just stepped into ten thousand 
a year." 
' De Vere shook his head, and became in his turn 




exceedingly thoughtful ; nay, so absent, that Wcnt- 
worth began to wonder what sudden uneasiness had 
come over him. In fact, De Vere was thinking of 
the little intention, if not the tittle right he had 
to retain this ten thousand a year, could he dispose 
of it as his heart wished. ■ 

" Have I not enough interest with you," at last 
said Wentworth, " to win you to be always near me, 
in our relation of friends, rather than of chief and 
second." 

" Yes," replied De Vere, " but chief and second 
must then be abolished between us, which it would 
not be were I to be clothed with any character. In 
short, malim ut de me qucerani homines, quam ob rem 
Catoni non sH posita statua, quam quare sit posila.* 
I will, therefore, be as near you as you please, as your 
independent supporter ; but, count upon it, whatever 
service you think I can do you, it will be better done 
by shewing my deference to you as a friend, than as 
a master." 

" I think you mistake this matter," said Went- 
worth. " It is only in the recesses of office, the daily 
and hourly ingress to which is not only natural, but 
necessary to one in an official capacity, that you can 
be to me what I want. As the great independent 
you choose to be, you will and must be comparatively 
aloof. You may give me a little grace now and then 

• 1 would rather Ihat men inquired why a statue was not 
erected to Caio, thin why it waa. 
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when I want it Id tbe House, but tbe gubsiantial com- 
forl I louk to out of it, will be to seek. We shall 
bnve no departmental business, bringing us always 
leather ; our imimat-y, though not cooled, may yet 
be iuterrupted; we eIuiU tint wonder that we ao 
seldom meet, and at last grow reconciled to not 
meeting at alL" 

" Is this then,'' asked De Vere, alarmed, " the 
character of friendship among public men ?" 

" It is, at least, too often the fact," replied Went- 
wortb. 

" I will think of it," said De Vere, and he took a 
cordial leave. 

He hastened to Flowerdale, whom be had scarcely 
seen since he returned from France, and n hom be 
found in bis oHicc-room, arranging and destroying 
papers, examining some with care, classing others, 
delivering many to clerks, and tearing many. There 
was an air about him of careful attention to tbe 
business he was upon. 

Always, however, glad to see De Vere, he received 
bim with apparent pleasure ; though we are not sure 
that bis manner was not marked with somewhat more 
formality, certainly moi'c deference and consideration 
than usual. Whether this was owing to the secret 
respect, which a change from very moderate to very 
rich circumstances almost always occasions, or whether 
it was the accession of De Vere's particular friends 
to power, we have not divined. Tliere was, how- 




ever, no meanness in the baronet's civilitj, and be 
appeared the same mild, sensible, and collected persoa 
as ever. 

He would have talked of the decree, but foimd it 
unpalatable, for De Vere avoided the conversaticm. 
« We will wait,'' said he, " to see what time will 
ultimately determine." 

Sir William thought he meant that Lord Cleveland 
intended to appeal, and asked as much, but De Vere 
undeceived him. 

<^ He is at least in a miserable mortified state,*^ 
said Sir William, '^ having quarrelled with his 
sovereign, out of sheer insolence, broke up the whole 
government out of revenge, and all growing out of an 
avaricious injustice, for which he is universally blamed, 
if not despised." 

" I come not to talk of him," said De Vere. ** I 
would much rather talk of yourself, and ask^ if I raayv 
whether what I have heard be true, that you mean to 
withdraw from the new ministry^ the benefit of youit 
services." 

<^ Of course," said Sir William, witk an air cf 
cautious curiosity^ ^^ I must not ask who was yoiii! 
informant ?" i 

^^ I can scarcely say I have been informed, wh^ I 
have only heard a report." 

** And the reporter ?•' 

♦< Mr. Wentworth himself." 

*^ Sir William's countenance^ placid as it ifasy 
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instantly a little clouded ; and sontething tike 
cKote iOLo fais cfaeek. But be checked it, and 
his usual undisturbed air. 

" Does this report then trouble you ?" asked De 
Vefe, " If so, I hope it is not true." 

" To say it troubles me, is perhaps too much," 
re|diied the barooeL " Me, who have been so long 
in office, and seen so many strange revolutions, that 
tluflgb DcKie ought to surprise me, it is very fit I 
diould retire, and make way for others, as may be 
wiahed. Indeed, I have long felt that I have had 
WKHi^ of official life. 1 have seen and outlived 
most of the great men, and it is even time I should 
retire." 

" Has any wish then been signified to you to this 
effect ?" asked De Vere. 

" Not precisely," answered Sir William ; " but 
there are indications fully equal to a direct significa- 
tion. Mr. ^Vcntworth not being yet installed, can 
hardly have demanded my office; but there is a 
whispering gallery at the treasury, as well as at St. 
Paul's; and the universal sweep to be made, is per- 
fectly well known. I can only hope that the new 
system intended to be adopted may prosper." 

" And may I ask, as you have formerly permitted 
me, your opinion upon this new system ?" 

." It is not for me," replied Sir William, " who 

htre in it, to pretend even to know enough 

opinion." "■-li. 



The baronet here became suddenly occupied with 
some papers which he had before him, and seemed 
evidently to wish to retire from the subject. ' 

" We are formal together," said De Vere: "this 
is not the way we used to meet." 

" You are a different man," replied his friend, 
" and stand no longer in need of the only thing I had 
to give — lessons of experience. Nay," added he, with 
abow, in whith there was a mixture of real deference; 
with assumed form, " I know not that I may not be 
talking to one of my masters." 

De Vers could not help smiling at his caution, but 
assured him it was not so. " I wish not, however," 
said he, " to force confidence, though I have such . 
high hopes from the new order of things, that I 
should like still to have the opinion of a person who ' 
so well understood the old one." 

" I most sincerely wish it may answer," replied 
Sir William ; " and that the new maxim, of measures 
not men, may succeed. I, however, allow," added 
he, with some constraint oi' countenance, " that to 
give it the best chance for success, Mr. VVentworth is 
hut right in contemplating the universal change 
which it seems he means to make of alt the old offica 

" if ) I • self among them ?" asked De Vere. 

Sir William's features, schooled as they were to an 
habitual and prudent tranquillity, could not help 
discovering curiosity at this speech. In fact, the 
interest was aa earnest as habitual self-possession 
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could pennii, and be fairly asked De Vere hH 
meauing. The Utter, who bad no coooealments of 
his own, when opening a frank communication Kith 
•Dotber, as fairly told bint tbat be had, only a few 
minutes before, beard Mr. Weniwortb say that he 
regretted Sir William's intention of retiring. 

" A man may do thai," relumed Sir William, rather 
gravvly, " while be is accepiii^ with pleasure the 
resignation lie regrets. " 

" 'I hat did not appear to me," said De Vere. 

" May I ask what did appear ?" 

•' A real wish that you would continue where yoo 

are ; and, in fact, an express desire, which I was even 

, commissioned to communicate, that Afr. Weniworih 

might continue to receive your assistance, in your 

present department." 

" That, at least, contradicts what I had beard,'' 
observed Sir William, evidently changing, " for I was 
told be had said that my place would be particularly 
iranted, and that I was too much wedded to the old 
■chool, to make it safe to leave me." 

" And but for this, then, you would not have 
thought of retiring?" said De Vere. 

" The case would have been altereil," answered 
friend. 

' And may I ask your informant ?" 

s be was not correct, it is of little consequ) 
r William. 

I a pause ensued. There was evidently, 
dt, leas constraint in the baronet's manner. 
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His features became more open, and his eye taon 
placid ; which Do Vere observing, he franUy 
said, — 

•' As you are, then, one of his government, may I 
not now ask your opinion of Mr. Wentworih's plan of 
administration ?'' 

" 1 have not tlie real facts sufficiently before me," 
replied the Nestor, after deliberation, " to enable me 
to give an answer. I have been informed, indeed, 
that all which was formerly called management is to be 
abandoned ; that influenced majoiilies are not to be 
attempted ; contracts, loans, and lottery-tickets never 
to be thought of ; so that, the disgraceful maxim of 
the old duke, that it was cheaper to buy the elected 
than the electors, is to be reprobated ; while influence 
in the elections themselves is also to be scouted. Thus 
the whole government is to rest for its basis upon the 
wisdom and publicity of its measures, and the purity 
of its conduct alone." 

" And can yo\i form no opinion upon all this ?" 

" I, at least, admire it," said Sir William, " and 
hope the best, as I shall certainly continue to do. But, 
as an old observer, I cannot but remember former 
maxims of very able, though, perhaps, you may call 
them very diplomatic men, who held thai the public 
have passions to be moved, but no reason to be 
appealed to; and that while truth may move half a 
score of men in a nation, or an age, mysicnj will lead 
millions by the nose," 

" Your authority is Bolingbroke," said De Vere, 
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" always, on sH subjecls, too passionate, and bliaded 
by his personal feelings, not to be questionable.** 

" He was, however," replied Sir William, " nursed 
among llie characters he thus describes, and his 
opinions (without meaning to say they are mine) have 
their supporters among the experienced of the present 
day." 

" And what may these experienced people think ?" 
•aid De Vere. 

" They have the presumption," said Sir William, 
" to say, that Mr. Weutworth goes a century at least 
before the people he is to govern ; and they prophecy 
that his government will not, because it cannot stand. 
Nay, they boldly assert, that the House of Commous 
and the people lhemi?elves will be the first to call for 
B return to the old order." 

" And do you approve these notions ?" 

" That I do not say. There are, to be sure, 
extremes in every thing ; but I should be sorry to be 
among those who say that it is possible for a minister 
to be too honest," 

" 'Tis a sentiment as unfounded as wicked," cried 
De Vere, " and I am sorry the system has not more 
of your favour. It is certain that both things and 
men are changed, since the days of your oracle, 
Bolingbroke." 

" I beg not to be misunderstood," replied Sir Wil- 
liam. " The new system never was out of favour 
Though hazardous, I tliink it worthy the 
nd that conceived it ; and, with the firm- 




Bess and ability of Mr. Wentworth, I really hope it 
may be brought to perfection." 

" Hope and tkhik, are different things," said De 
Vere. " AVhal is yoar thought ?" 

" I think, then," answered the baronet, feeling 
pushed. " that in such able hands, it may succeed. 
Under older politicians, I am sure it would not." 
" And may I tell this to Mr, Wentworth ? 
" Certainly." ' 

The conversation ended, the friends parted, and 
De A'ere telling him he should hear from him again, 
Sir William gave orders to return all the papers he 
was examining, to their old pigeon-holes, from whicK i 
some of them had not stirred for thirty years. H# I 
then cooily walked into the park ; and nobody, fmn£ I 
his countenance, could gather whether he was in ot I 
ouL 

A second visit from De Vere found the Nestor 
greatly changed. He said that all eyes were now 
turned on Mr. Wentworth with hope and even 
fondness ; and i.hat Lord Oldcastle, and the partizans 
of the old order were daily losing ground; ihat the 
combination of great families would give way. and 
the new ^ra be universally hailed. 

De Vere observed that he had become infinitely 
more sanguine, and that all his old frankness with 
iiim had returned. Sir William, however, wondered 
to see De Vere yet unplaced. 

" And is not the place of Mr. Wentworth's friend, 
as honourable as office ?" asked De Vere. 
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'* Aa honoarable, but yet not eo aseful : and if 
you wish to take part in public affairs, raore than as 
a mere member of parliament — *■ 

" Mere member of parliament," cried De Vere ; 
" what cliaracler so noble, so useful to England, as 
an honest English country gentleman ?" 

" Ad honest English secretary of state," said 
Flowerdale. " But without going so high, an appa- 
rently very little person, who is able and sincere, and 
from office, is admitted behind the scenes, is often of 
niOTe real use and consequence to England than the 
country gentlemen of half a dozen counties. I will 
not describe these, as they were once called, p/acid«m 
pecan ; on the contrary, many are enlightened and 
more will be so, as the country advances, and educa- 
tion extends. But a man whose greatest or only 
glory is to hunt his fox, and rail against Germany, 
will set up his acres in vain, with a view to raise the 
estimation of his character, or even of his consequence, 
in comparison with those who lead, or ably follow in 
the administration of the uation's interests." 

" You talk," said De Vere, " as if you had lately 
been studying the English squirehood, or reading 
that delightful book which paints the flower of it, 
Squire Western." 

" That race," said Flowerdale, *' is, thank Heaven, 
fast dying away, and in a few years will be no more. 
But though our posterity may be more polished 
Nimrods, and some of them, too, will have weight io 
the greatest national affairs; yet, speaking generally, 
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the influence of the stale will always belong to those 
who do the busioesa of the stale. If I aiigiit advise, 
therefore, though you are Mr. Wentworth's friend, 
you will also be his coadjutor,'" 

" And where would you place me ?'• asked De 
Vere, to try him. 

" Not any where," answered Flowerdale, smiling ; 
" for some situations you are too proud ; for othew 
too nioilest; but, above all, I would not place you 
where what you saw might bring your good opiniw 
of men into hazard. The town, indeed, is, as yop 
know, still talking of what was lately said to the 
French king, by a traveller who pretends to be a 
philosopher,'' 

" And what was that .*" 

" Pour estimer les hommes, iljaut £tre ni cmtfesseur, 
ni ministre, ni lieutenant de police." 

De Vere laughed, and asked if the king made no 
reply? 

" A pointed one," said Flowerdale, "for he added, 
« Ni Roi: ■' 

" This man apprehends things pausing shrewdly," 
said De Vere to himself, when he left him. "It is 
certain, loo, we all belong to our country, and ought 
to serve it ; but am I yet at my own disposal ?" 

The thought was embarrassing, and he wandered 
in agitation far away from official haunts and ofEcial 
subjects; and, theae interviews over, he gave himself 
up more than ever to dreams which had any thing for 
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their object but pditical ambitioo, and which^ could 
they be realized, romaoce itself migbt have en- 
vied him. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 
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Too long have we been detained fnm that ^tdi'y 
of tenderness which we now resume, althbtigli it 
would not be without pleasure that we dwelt somd 
little longer upon that h%h and honour-stirnilg 
field of ambition which now opened to Wentworth 
and his band of friends This band was daily in- 
creasing, for its leader had bought •* golden opinions 
from all sorts of people." As to De Vere, with whom 
he had one or two other fruitless interviews, he at 
last fairly told him to get him gone to Castle Mow- 
bray, for he should have no good of him till he had 
been there. We may suppose how readily De Vere 
obeyed. 

We may suppose, too, that long previous to hU 

arrival, the wonders which had been passing in tdwti^ 

' ' ■ ■ •• ■ ' * . ■' ■ ■ -^V f .. 




were 'known' to" the lovely lady of tliat castle,' EiiiS'lier 
now only companion, Lady Eleanor ; for Lady 
Cianellan had returned to her lord, after some few 
days visit. But the packets of the marquess kept the 
party informed of every thing. 

The letters of De Vcrc to his mother were more 
close. His romantic design in favour of his cousin 
was not abandoned, though much weakened, as we 
have seen, by the argument of Lord Cianellan, that 
his offer, if made, would not be accepted. Of all 
those feehngs of his heart which spoke gentleman to 
all who knew him, one of the most jealous was that 
which made him shrink from any thing that could be 
caUed display. If this was true in regard to meaner 
things, what was it on a point on which he was the 
most scnsitive-^his love for Constance? That love 
was made up of such perfect, such entire esteem, 
united with such delicate, as well as admiring affec- 
tion, that though he could have shed his blood for 
her if necessary, he would have died rather than have 



Nevertheless, his impulse towards restitution would 
not cjuithis mind, where his cousin reij^ned in all her 
sweetness, and all her glory. No business, however 
urgent, no advantages, however obvious, could detach 
him from an interest which every day grew more 
absorbing. The political changes that had happened 
had delayed, but not altered him ; and, at length, 
unable to bear his feelings any longer, he stole secretly 
away, and did not stop till he arrived at the Fox. 
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This little inn at the foot of Castle Mowbray hill, we 
presume is not forgotten by the reader. Here, how- 
ever, De Vere was seized by a thousand misgivings 
as to his reception, which prevented him from going 
farther. Indeed there seemed a spell set upon this 
little inn ; for never had he been there without expe- 
riencing some emotion, some interest of consequence 
to his heart. He wrote therefore to his mother, pre- 
viously to visiting the castle. 

"Why I am here," said he, " I scarcely know 
myself, except that I was too restless in London to 
remain there. Yet now I am here, I feel like a cri- 
minal, and dare not advance. I know not my Mtua- 
tion with my poor and plundered Constance, and feel 
that the plunderer can do nothing but what I am 
doing, lurk about these once loved precincts, till I 
know how I shall be received. I am bewildered with 
contending designs, which, ever since the decree, 
have robbed me of my peace. One, indeed, I had 
conceived, which gave a joy to my mind, but which 
was quickly dashed from it by Lord Clanellan; and 
yet upon that design I am more than ever fixed, if it 
be only feasible. For if Constance is not still to 
enj»>y these estates, never shall I enjoy them myself. 
The wish of my heart therefore, is perfectly known 
toil; but how to bring it about is what ovei-powers 
me. Yet if I offer to restore them, I am told I shall 
be refused ; refused perhaps, as if I had also offered 
an insult to a delicacy which 1 would die sooner than 
wound. 
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" Thus am I tossed ou a aca of doubt, from wbicli 
I can only be relieved by one of two things, either 
tliat Constance wil] consent to repossess these estates* 
as an absolute sacrifice to justice, or, without any 
offer of restitution, that she will accept them from me 
in, a very different capacity. Yet of this last, what 
is the hope? where the encoursfreraent ? You, whom 
I have never consulted without benefit, advise me, 
watcb for me, act for me, say whether 1 may approach 
her, and what I may expect." 

The lender confidence between Constance and her 
aunt, made it impossible for Lady Eleanor either to 
conceal that tliis letter had been received, or that it 
was fraught with even more tlian usual interest. But 
it was equally unpossibic at once to reveal its con- 
tents, and Constance remained long in an ignorance 
of them, wliich to her was mysterious. At another 
time she would have fairly asked to know them, but 
Constance was grown timid. 

Lady Eleanor felt that she had a very critical part 
t^ act. If she laid De Vere's letter before her niece, 
Vhich Iiad almost been lier first impulse, she ran the 
risk of, perhaps, a dangerous acceleration of Iiis 
^eater purpose. For whatever might have been her 
hope, she was by no means so sure of the inclinations 
of bis cousin, as tojustify what might end ina disap- 
pointment almost as bitter to herself as to him. But 
^ any rate, by this disclosure she would immediately 
expose him to what he so much wished to avotd> the 
imputatioB that he attempted to derive merit with 
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ber, by a shew of geoerositj. Yet to leave him 
uUerly without asastance, after such a letter, tsg 
untnotherly, unkind; and ^e resolved to take the 
chances of a middle course, which, hke loost middle 
courses, ended in no satisTactioa. She resolved to 
Bound her niece ; a task for which she was utterly 
unfit. lu truth, her mind was too high for any 
thing that might lie called manar/emcnl; and far 
eaEJer would it have been, and far more con^naDt to 
her own modes of action, to have laid the nhole letter 
at once before Lady Constance ; for as it turned out, 
she reaped nothing but discomfort from the best iu- 
tentionain the world. 

The fact of De Vere's arrival in the neighbourhood, 
could not be withheld, and it was sufficiently important 
to call forth an inquiry after all that the curiosity or 
interest of Constance had wished to know. 

"But what car he possibly mean by stopping at 
that poor inn, when so close to the castle ? " 

Constance asked this with unfeigned wonder, and 
in good sooth, it puzzled her aunt (whose mind, even 
for the best purposes, disdained dissimulation) to 
know how to answer. But the moment she thought 
was come, when by opening the subject at a distance, 
she might be able to ascertain more of the feelings of 
her niece, than she had hitherto even attempted, 

" Strange to say, he fears you, Constance," said 
Lady Eleanor, " fears you, after the issue of this 
vexatious suit." 

" Tears me !" exclaimed Constance, " this would 



make it a vexations suit indeed. But we must talk 
no more of it. I have done thinking of it myself, nor 
do I wish ever to hear of it again, except as a matter 
of joy that it has given fortune where it will he so 
much better used." 

" I believe you, dearest Constance," said Lady 
Eleanor. " But you must allow it once, and only 
once more to be mentioned, with a view to future 
determinations. You must forgive his mother, at 
least, a wish to spare this excellent Mortimer, what I 
know embarrasses his heart, the task of asking your 
consent to some arrangement in regard to these 
estates, without which I know he never will be 
happy." 

The fears and jealousy of Constance were imme- 
diately alarmed. She perceived at once, that what her 
cousin had formerly glanced at, was about to be pro- 
posed in form ; and she became grave, and even almost 
distant in her manner, as if wafting some offer which 
her judgment could not approve, or her pride could 
not accept. 

" Nay," said Lady Eleanor, perceiving thai her 
very first experiment had gone too far, " I must not 
mar, as I sec I am doing, a good and honourable cause. 
Such alone can be De Vere's. I will, tlierefore, 
myself abstain from going further. But if you will 
permit my son to wait upon you, he will best explain 
himself." 

" My son i" thought Constance, " permit him to 

wait ujion me. Are we then upon such formal terms, 
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and docs his accession to fonunc only throw him at a 
diEtancc ? My dear aunt," continued she, " 1 cannot 
understand this language;" and perhaps her gentle 
heart, gentle as it was, with the fear that we have 
mentioned, acting upon it, felt something of the 
heiress of Mowbray in it, when she expressed her 
wonder at such terms. 

" Forgive us this formality," said Lady Eleanor, 
" and forget a mode of expression which ought never 
to prevail between us. But you must allow some- 
thing to a new and embarrassing situation ; nor can 

I blame Mortimer (for it is his expression) for 

^K feeling, and shewing that he feels, that if what has 

^H passed can make a difference in your situations toge- 

^H ther, it is only that more respect is due to you than 

^H ever." 

^H The thought did not displease, and Constance fiilly 

^^K restored, entreated her to say what it was that Morti- 
^H mer had to explain. 

^H" Lady Eleanor found she had now nothing left for 

^H it but to unfold the truth. " He wishes to shew you," 

^H said she, *"■ the total want of right that he has to the 

^H decree that has been pronounced ; a decree which he 

^H thinks from the law itself, ought to have been in your 

^H favour, and thinking thus, need I add, that as a De 

^H Vere, he cannot, nay, ought not to sutunit to enjoy 

^B what is not his own." 

^H " And does he think then," said Constance, with 

^H something almost amounting to pride, " that a Mow- 

^H bray is so inferior to a De Vere, that I can submit 



to enjoy wliat I think not my own ? If the motive 
of hid journey is to bestow these eetates upon me, I 
own I had expected differently from my cousin.'' 

" Bestow, my dearest love,'' said I^dy Eleanor, 
uneasy, " is not a word which Mortimer, which /, 
could presume to use to Lady Constance Mowfarny; 
nor must you suppose that such a notion ever came 
pear ue." 

" Why, then," said Constance, gravely, and deeply 
affected, *' why does he suppose I can accept what 
my grandfather, it seems, did not choose 1 should 
enjoy. I did not know he thought of me so meanly." 
In saying this, she displayed that look of reflecting 
determination, which, when occasion called for it, 
indicated that part of her character, beyond all 
mistaking, and Lady Eleanor was now seriously 
distressed. 

" I see," said she, " I have undertaken a task to 
which I am not equal, and I had better have left it lo 
better hands. But believe, my dearest niece, that I 
have meant nothing, done nothing, but what pro- 
ceeded from a maternal anxiety, and an ardent vtish 
for the happiness of you both. But, if I have mis- 
managed this, so as to have occasioned you one uneasy 
thought, I am already self-punished, and I trust I 
have only to ask your forgiveness, to receive it. 
Promise me this, dear Constance, and what is still 
more, promise to admit, and to hear my son." 

So saying, with an air of consciousuesi!, but also 
of much affection, she extended her baud to her niece, 



nrfiiie her countenance shewed that it was not without 
a struggle thai she prevented a greater emotion irom 
being discovered. 

Tlie earnestness, if not the pathos, of this appeal, 
disarmed Constance in a moment, and completely 
penetrated a heart made for all the softer virtues, 
though also made capable of some little jealousy, when 
her sense of independence vras concerned. Thelittle 
excitements of her pride were therefore forgotten, and 
she would have kissed the hand which Lady Eleanor 
offered to her, had not the latter prevented her by 
folding her in her arms, and blessing her with a 
fervour which she had never shewn before. She 
then left her, wondering what all this could mean, 
and fearful that it might only be a prelude to a 
greater trial. 

Alone, and absorbed with what liad passed, the 
still agitated girl endeavoured to collect, if she could, 
all that had been intended by Lady Eleanor. The 
notion of a designed offer of restitution still possessed, 
and still offended her; and though she had cordi- 
ally forgiven the little ebullition of her aunt respect- 
ing the pride of a De Vere, it is but truth to say 
that it had given her own pride (so mistaken was she 
for the moment) a stimulus in regard to the conduct 
meant to be pursued. " Really," said she, to herself, 
"if this is a visit of pride, if Mr. De Vere supposes 
that I am the humble creature to receive back from 
his Biunificence, what the law has so clearly shewn 
could never be mine; if he thinks that I can be 



deceived into a belief that lie only is jiut, while 
judges are unjust ; if ■" She could liave pro- 
ceeded wilh many more j/s, had tills frame of mind 
continued, but it lasted not a moment longer than nc 
have taken to record it. For scarcely had she in her 
little jealousy, conceived such a notion of her cousin, 
than his whole character flashed across her — his right 
judgment; hia propriety; his respect for the inde- 
pendent character of others; and, above all, his 
never failing delicacy towards herself. This banished 
the unjust notion for ever, and she immediately began 
to tax herself with severity, for the petulance of her 
feelings, and this cruel censure of one who deserved 
it so little. " Ah ! no !" she said, *' Mortimer never 
could mean this, and owes the design he has con- 
ceived solely to the convictions of his understanding, 
and the justice of his heart. And even,'" continued 
the relenting Constance (relenting almost to tears, 
from the pride she had evinced), "even if he had been 
governed by generosity ; if for me, and to replace wi£ 
in the situation I have lost, he is ready to return to 
comparative poverty himsey, am I t!ie person to 
complain ? Am I the being to resent it as an insult ? 
Too generous Mortimer; and ah, too jealous, froi 
ward, and petulant Constance !" "' 

In this btrain she proceeded; till she felt into tb^ ' 
opposite extreme. Her self-reproaches got the better 
of her, and her o'er fraught Jieart was so hurt with 
what it thought ils own unworthines*, that it could no 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



SOMETHING 1 



The temper in which we left the dear Constance, 
at the end of the last chapter, was at least auspicious 
for De Vere, who was now seeking her, after having 
been for snme half hour or so, closeted with his 
uiother, during which he learned all that her zeal for 
Jiim had done, and all that she had failed to do. It 
was clear that the offer of restitution, backed by 
whatever arguments, must be given up, and that 
the greater purpose of his heart, must alone be 
pursued. 

Yet to open this ho suddenly was what he could 
not easily resolve upon. He had given her so little 
reason to expect it ; he had lately indeed so stu- 
diously avoided the Intimacy once so sweet to him ; 
he had so little, even in his most admiring moments, 
appeared to court her notice with these intentions, 
that if he now declared them, he feared being thought 
sudden and capricious where he ought to be most 
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delicate and uniform. On the other hand, he knew 
nothing certain of her own feelings towards him, and 
had at one time even thought her distant and insen- 
sible. AH this filled him with doubt and apprehen- 
sion, particularly while his own contradictory conduct 
(as he thought it) remained upexplained. He there- 
fore came to the resolution of postponing the full 
development of his hopes, and decided only to give a 
history of his heart under its seeming inconsistencies, 
so that all misunderstanding might be cleared up 
before he proceeded with his grand design. 

With these views he sought his cousin, and found 
her in a small Power-garden, at the bottom of the 
Castle Hill, of which she was very fond, and to which 
she often retired to regain composure, when, as of 
late had not unfrequently happened, some surprise 
or other emotion of mind had made retreat neces- 
sary. 

Though she knew he was expected, and he had so 
lately been the only subject of a conversation which 
still absorbed her, she started as she saw him ad- 
vancing up the walk to the bench where she was 
sitting. She rose, however, on his approach, and an 
unfeigned, though perhaps restrained pleasure on 
seeing him again, was the first sensation she expe- 
rienced. She therefore very frankly gave him the 
hand he sought. 

** It is long since we met, dear Constance," said 
he, " and how I am to meet you again, I hardly 
know. It is certain that I have dreaded this inter- 



view as if I were a criminal. But why do I say 03 
if, when I feel that I am so?" 

" Indeed !'' said Constance, smiling very sweetly 
(for it was here very naturallyl, " and am I thought 
so little and so common-place, that because I have 
been defeated in an endeavour to keep what does not 
belong to me, I am to hate the right owner, as if he 
not / had been the wrong doer?" 

" This is delightful, dear cousin," cried Mortimerj 
in rapture at such a reception ; " but you were, 
always an angel, and to me sometimes a guardian' 
angel. Can you wonder then, that I ha\'e longed for 
diig interview, nay, found it necessary to my peat*? 
That I wish for your permission to lay before you, 
what, while pent up within myself, I feel must ever 
keep me from being happy," 

This was too particular to make Constance feel at 
her ease, especially ai'ter the preparatory conversation 
which had just passed with Lady Eleanor. She felt 
as if something, she knew not what, was impending of 
consequence to her happiness, certainly to her interest. 
Yet if it regarded the purpose which Lady £1eanor 
had opened, respecting restitution, she felt all hei* 
independence (we will not again call it her pride) 
reviving. She therefore waited for him to proceed, 
with an air of grave composure, which did not at alT 
accoril with his wishes. 

A doubling lover is always a sensitive plant. This 
gravity filled him with fear, and he himself became 
grave. 
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"Yea'" said lie, "the anxieties of the last two 
years have been wound up with one of so much cod- 
aequencc to tlie fortune of my cousin, and I feel my- 
self so implicated in the mischief that has been done, 
that I cannot now stand before her, as the attached, 
may I say the protecting friend, which I Salter 
myself I liave sometimes been thouglit.'"' 

" Indeed, cousin Mortimer," returned Constance, 
" I cannot now understand you, nor do I take it 
as any conipliraent that you should suppose me so 
selfish or unjust as you must, wlien you mark our 
meeting with such fuspicions" 

*' Whoever could suspect you," replied he, " of 
any character short of angelic, knows not my cousin ; 
and it is to that character 1 would now address my- 
self, for I have much to say." 

Constance felt again alarmed, for she feared that 
what Lady Eleanor had intimated was now about 
to be opened in form ; and she was so determined 
not to submit even to listen to proposals which she 
felt to be humiliating, that she would have instantly 
returned to the house; and she actually rose from 
her seat to do so, rather than siifier him to proceed. 

" I frighten you," said he, perceiving her inten- 
tion, "and well perhaps I may, for who has such 
cause as you, to be afraid of a man who after passing 
through a long train of contradictions and caprices, 
has ended in being the invader of your rights, and 
the ravisher of your estates?" 

This is really cruel," observed Constance, "and 




1 know not my cousin, who aiFronts me by supposing 
that I nm so wedded to these odious estates. But 
when he tallis of contradictions and caprices, how am 
I to ihink of what I can so little understand ?" 

"It will not be easy," replied De Vere, with some 
hesitation, " to explain all I have to unfold. But in 
respect to this suit, which you have justly called so 
odious " 

'* Nay," s<ud Constance, rising again, and now 
moving frc«i her seat, " generous as I admit your 
purpose to be, cousin De Vere, 1 take it not well of 
you that you still return to a subject on which my 
sentiments are known, although my character, it 
aeems, is so mistaken." 

So saying, she moved hastily away, while De Vere, 
dreading to lose such an opportunity for his purpose, 
entreated her to stay. 

" Stay, I implore you," cried he, "nor misiinder- 
Btsnd me, as I sec you do. My cousin, I hope, will not 
refuse me a minute, while I attempt to explain what 
I meant by contradictions and caprices, of which I 
feel too painfully I may have been thought guiity ?" 

Constance unaffectedly surprised, stopped for a 
moment, unable to comprehend what appeared lo be 
so mysterious. But thinking that he still alluded lo 
his conduct during the suit, which had altered, as 
we have seen, according to the circumstances that 
fell out ; and determined that the subject should 
never be entertained between them, she resumed her 
hurried pace, while he followed in a state of disap- 



pointmcnt amounting to morlifi cation. Perhaps also 
the great change that had taken place in their rela- 
tive situations (the consequence of this very salt) 
had some liltle influence, thougii a secret one, on the 
conduct of Constance. Of all beings in the world, 
she was the farthest from caprice ; hut it was not 
impossible that, even without knowing it, she might 
think the familiar and confiding footing she had for- 
merly been allowed by her parent to indulge with s6 
near a relation (the i-leve of liis uncle, composing part 
of liis family, and a mere candidate for preferment), 
might not be so strictly proper, now that she was 
left without protection, and he had become the man 
of consequence he "os. 

From whatever cause, the interview seemed to bo 
M an ejid; and De Vere was left to Hurmises not 
very consolatory to his heart. In regard to his 
chief hope, he had no coriainty of his cousin's feelings 
towards him. He had himself exhibited, at different 
timee, at least a difference in his demeanour towards 
her, which, unexplained, might hurt him j and 
though her lofty spirit could not brook even the 
mention of the suit, his heart yearned to tell how he 
felt affected by it himself. All these notions rushed 
into his mind as he slowly followed her, till at last, 
seeing the distance between (hem increase, he cried 
out, in a. tone of anxious impressiveness, " Does 
Lady Constance then refuse the audience I hare re- 
quested ?■' 

Thus solicited, she could not but stop; and, to 



her ^till gt-eatcr surprise, she beheld bim big, as &hit 
thought, will) some great purpose of mind, far eSi 1 
ceeding any thing that could grow out of the diaposeA i 
of an estate. She became anxious and suspiciotul 
in her turn; the perviissioii to viait upon her, asked' 
for him by Lady Eleanor, came into her mind : and 
tjie involuntary burst of admiration which escaped' 
from him in their former conversation, respecting the 
seat in Parliament, could not but intrude, as indeed 
it frequently Iiad intruded, on her memory, since that- 
conversation. She, therefore, knew not what to think' 
or expect. On the other hand, nothing could be lew'' 
certain than any opinion she could form of his pur-' 
pose ; and when she granted the audience he re- 
quested, as she could not but do, the expectations of 
no young person in such a situation, were ever less 
sanguine or determinate as to the end, than those c^' 
the amiable and anxious Constance.- Anxious and 
excited, she certainly was ; for disguise it as she' 
might to her pride, considering how little ho had' 
seemed to seek her, she felt that she thought of her' 
cousin as she did of no other man. 

This mental contest, however, had the eiFect of- 
making her helpless, for she suffered Mortimer gently ' 
to lead her back to the seat they had quitted. And ' 
here, with manly tenderness, mingled with that cor-"" 
dial respect which he bore to her virtues, he poured' 
out his heart to her in a history of himself, whieb, ' 
however exciting to her feelings, was for a long limBi' 
eo indecisive as to his real and final determinatioq,. 
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that it bewildered, if it did uoi dcadeu, wbatei-er 
expcctaiion she might have fostered. 

Tiiere was, indeed, much early love; but there 
were many resolutions against it ; and her emotitHU, 
though always excited, wore very dtSerent characters 
in tlie progress of the story. 

He told her the impressions with which ihe very 
first sight of her at LitciifieJd )ind inspired liim i of 
the uniform increase of tliose impressions, till thev 
xmounted to an attachment, spite of liopelc&s poverty 
and ruined prospects, which he could never, he satd, 
weaken, much less eradicate. 

"He has then made the attempt,'' thought Con- 
stance, but dared not speak ; when ber attention be- 
came still more fixed, by his confessing that he had 
watched over her career in London with trembling 
anxiety. 

"I found not, however," said he, "a fault; while 
your angelic conduct under Lord Mowbray's reverses, 
and your dignified bearing towards Lord Cleveland, 
raised my esteem tu a point little &hort of adoration." 

Constance listened to this declaration with mute, 
but intense emotion. Not a word escaped, but not a 
word was answered ; and when he here paused, though 
her breathing was (juick, and her cheek more and 
more flushed, her eyes had not yet assumed courage 
enough to turn towards his. 

De Vere went on to expatiate on his fruitless en- 
deavours to open to himself a way to fortune, the 
bettor to enable him to approach her; confessing that 



every failure had been made ten times more bitter by 
the thought that he had only increased the distance 
between them. " A distance," said he, " which I 
never ceased to bewail, but religiously rcBolvcd to 
ko^p, especially when I saw you admired and courted 
by the nobles and princes of the land. But my joy 
was at its height when I found that they courted you 
in vain. And yet," continued he, in a mournful 
tone, " what was this in the end, but an additional 
cause for despair ? For was it for me, though so 
near you in blood, yet so far removed from you in 
fortune, to succeed, where so many illustrious had 
^led?" 

Constance shook her head, and gave a faint smile; 
but her cheek remained fixed upon her hand, and her 
feyes were still cast down. It was only her ears which 
were open ; hut though they heard what was not dis. 
pleasing, they conveyed no certainties to her heart. 

" Shall I proceed with tliis history ?" said De Vere, 
doubtful what to augur from her determined silence, 
" or can 1 flatter myself that Lady Constance deems 
it worthy her attention .''" 

" Call me not Lady Constance," at last she said, 
though faintly, "I never liked it, and never diall 
like it again ?'' 

Strange that these few little words, the sense of 
■which, too, might be misapplied, immediately gave 
courage, and hope, and glorious joy to hini who heard 
them, even though they were uttered in a voice 
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scarcely audible, nntl the counienanco of the speaks 
seemed more retiring and more confused iliaii evef. ' 

De Vere proceeded with the story of his mind : — 

" >'^es !" said he, " the rejection of these hijgh 
alliances only convinced me more than ever that 1 
could not myself succeed, even had our situations 
been more equal ; and I redoubled my effofts to 
overcome an affection so improperly aspiring— ^So de- 
structive to my happiness,'' 

He again paused, but the grave attention drf'nft 
cousin seemed here more than ever fixed. 

" 1 heard even," proceeded he, and here his voicfe 
faltered, " that you had spoken contemptuousli/ of thfe 
presumption of my attachment — " 

"Contemptuously!" exclaimed Constance, with 
grief and astonishment mixed; and her agitation 
broke in upon her colleetedness. She, howcv^, 
could go no farther. '' 

" But I did not believe it," continued De Vere, 
'■because, though I knew it would be presumptU<iUB 
to declare H, contempt never could be the feeling of s6 
gentle, and at the same time so honourable a bosom, 
tunards love unprofessed, and hopes cherished (if 
cherished) only in secret. Had, therefore, even a 
lower man than myself, in point of situation, loved 
you thus, I knew the mtwicsty I had admired too 
well to believe it capable of despising feelings so in- 
roluntary, so humble, and so repressed.'' 
tijif-' You were always noble-minded," said Constance, 




greatly aS'ected ; but she dared not herself to t^ 
him what she felt. « 

"At the same time," continued he, with a more 
erect air, " I had something within which told me^ 
that were our conditions more equal, whatever migtrf 
be the fate of the feelings I had fostered, contempt 
was not the sentiment they would have inspired in ray 

" I cannot bear this," murmured Constance, with 
ftoftoess, " the very word shocks me." 

" I thought as much from your excellence," said 
De Vere. *' On one side I was of the same blood as 
yourself; on the other I was of an unsullied name!, 
and whatever my value for the character 1 had loved i 
wliatever my deligiit in the thousand sweet c|nalitie3 
that had won me, forgive me if I thought I had a 
mind which yielded to none in its powers of appre- 
dating them," 

All this was delighting to the ear of Constance, and 
she conld have bstened long; yet still she knew not 
what notion to form of ilie conclusion to which, after 
all, he might be coming. 

" And yet," said he, " there was something in our 
last interview, before I went abroad — " 

" Oh ! name it not," said Constance, finding voice. 
•' I remember it but too weU, and my poor father — " 
Here her recollections checked her, 

" I know it all," said De Verc, willing to spare 
her, " and I know how much my uncle was imposed 
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upon by au artful man, and liis still worse tool. 
But even without this I acquitttd my noble-minded 
cousin." 

" You were ever good and just," Baid Constance, 
pleasingly revived bv this assurance. 

"Yet, for the reasons I have given," said De 
Vere, " I wished to overcome myself, and intended 
to remain abroad in search of indifference, if I could 
find it; and peihaps " 

He paused, and Constance breathed quicker. 

" But I will not dwell upon these designs, which 
yielded to the change of circumstances on the con- 
tinent, to the persuasions of my mother, and the 
news of what was passing at home ; while, afterwards, 
the domestic calamity which so soon overtook my 
amiable cousin, dispelled every wish or design but to 
contribute to her comfort." 

" Believe me I felt it as I ought," said Constance ; 
" 1 felt how friendless and heart-broken I should 
have been but for you and a verj' few others." 

She then returned to her listening attitude ; but 
still involved in perplexing uncertainties. 

" At length," resumed Mortimer, " this suit, and 
all its tumults and anxieties — Oh! if you knew the 
trials I underwent, the alarms for you which I felt, 
the opinions I entertained, and still entertain as to 
your rights, and the fears of Lord Cleveland, which 
alone brought me forward — indeed, dear Constance, 
though I have robbed you, you would forgive me.*' 
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"Bobbed! forgive!" cried Constance; and a\ie 
once more began to fear the odious subject of resti- 
tution. 

'* Yes," proceeded De Vere, " and my only comfort 
was what I am now afraid to mention, and what 
I am grieved to find Lady Eleanor — " 

" If you mean," said Constance, interrupting him, 
" your generous purpose (for generous I must ever 
call it, spite of my late ungracious feelings upon it) 
of restoring these estates, I can only observe, though 
the oft'er is wholly inadmissible, I am penetrated to 
the heart by the intention. For I have not yet done 
feeling ashamed of the ungrateful petulance I shewed 
to Lady Eleanor, which must for ever lower the cha- 
racter you are pleased to say you have admired.'' 

"Pleased to say!" hastily cried De Vere; "is 
my sincerity then questioned ? Is my good faith in 
this doubted? Alas! if my admiration of i/on is 
thought unreal, or my long-lasting love—greater at 
this instant than ever — if this bo deemed an untruth, 
where — where is truth to be found ?" 

His whole secret was now torn from him against his 
intention, it should seem, and certainly before its time. 
For the expressions of Constance had wounded hia 
pride. Yet were they no more than a little awkward- 
ness of language, occasioned by her hurry to suppress 
a subject which she was determined not to admit- 
But De Vere, could he have wished for the most une- 
quivocal proofs that his affection was met, had them 
now all before him; for his last words shot into the 




Ttrj heart ot CooaUatct, and at coce put an ead to 
all her uncertaintjr a$ to fais real purpose; tbcM^h its 
effect upoo bet depmed her of bo* strength ; her 
check became pale, her locdt fixedi aiMl her whole 
figure motiooliess ; ao that she would have faUen, 
had not Mortimer caught her in his anas. The 
contact which this produced, reisembhng an eso- 
brace, necessary and involuntary as it was, brought 
her to herself, and the ineffable softness and iaoo> 
cence of the smile she gaTc him on recovering, spok« 
to h'un, in sn eeter language than words could tell, all 



that his heart could wish. 
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AN INTESEUPTION. 



inotl SfUuneiAva't 

..■Ilu . ■ ■ I "*-'"• 

Those who read this work as a mere love sbuy 
fand we fear many will do so, though it is no inoK 
alore story than is necessary to illustrate a theory), 
will, perhaps, he disappointed at the abrupt conelu- 
Mon of the last chapter. But the object of our 
theory being human nature, and our immediate work 
to analyze the heart and mind, under the influence of 
particular passions— that done, we will not promise 




any of those inferior details, inferior fn compfirisoD 
witli our pMlosophical object : though we are aware 
that these would, perhaps, be the most engaging parts 
at our history to many a young, and particularly 
many a fair reader. 

We cannot tell, for we never even inquired, how 
many times De Vere kissed Lady Constance's hand, 
after they had come to this delicious understanding, 
BO necessary, as well as so charming to them botti. 
It 18 sufficient to say, that though it was at a time 
when Sir Charles Grandison was in the height of his 
reputation, De Vere did not confine himself to boioing 
upon it. Nor did Constance, on her part, though at 
least one wliole, though imperceptible hour had flown 
away in this extraordinary dream (for so it appeared), 
utter any fear that they might be thought to have 
been together too long, or that people would wonder 
at it, or that she was afraid that Lady Eleanor might 
be coming — as many very prudent, very discreet, and 
very passionless young ladies, even after declaration, 
have sometimes been known to do. Defend me from 
such discretion ! or such regard for time, as the mis- 
tress of a friend of mine once displayed, when, during 
one of his moat passionate ebullitions, she asked him 
what o'clock it was. 

Such a. woman, in her softest moments (we will 
not give the whole quotation), might indeed 

" Mark the figures on an Indian chest, .\ 

iO W j^nj while she sees her friend in deep despair, - 
f«UllO"'<3l)ierve how much a chioti exceeds moliair.'*'""''^'^ 
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But such a one was not Constaiicc. No ! with the 
frankest nature in the world, yet with a inodesty all 
her own, she confessed the secret of her heart, now 
De Vere had really made her feel what it waa, by 90 
entire a disclosure of his own ; which discwery, if the 
reader think it rather of the latest, we have nothing 
to say against it. Be this as it will, Constance never 
in her life looked so lovely ; for there is no cosmetic 
in the world, which is such a heightencr of beauty, 
as that soft and virgin confession of afiection, which 
tomes but once, and comes no more. 

This was felt by De Vere in every pulse of his 
heart. 

These were, indeed, heavenly moments; and so 
absorbing was the happiness, that every distant sound, 
and even every rustling leaf, made him tremble in 
the fear of interruption. He feared even his mother; 
though his heart was impatient to tell her what he 
knew it would be the best joy of hers to hear. He 
was therefore vexed, and as angry as such a momeni 
would allow, to be sought out by a king's messenger 
whom he had known when in waiting 00 his uncle, 
and who now belonged to Mr. Wentworih. 

The messenger had evidently made speed, and was 
ordered, he said, to deliver the packet of which he 
was the bearer, to no one but Mr, De Vere himself. 

But love is above all the prime ministers in the 
world— in the world of Christendom, at least — for we 
will not swear that De Vere would have done at Con- 
stantinople as he did on this occasion, in remanding 
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the inesseDger to the castle, and putting the letter 
into liis pocket, — at the same time declaring, that 
nothing which man could write, could equal in value, 
the thousandth part of a minute of the felicity he was 
then enjoying. 

Constance thanked him with her eyes, and with a 
pleased sniilc, which ehe neither could, nor meant to 
restrain ; but, at length, contracting her fine features, 
which had expanded with happiness, into a look of 
prudence, she ciiided him for not examining his 
packet. 

" How know you," said she, " that the fate of 
England may not depend upon it ?" 

" Dear Constance," replied De Verc, " if the fate 
of the world depended upon it, provided it left this 
dear spot in safety, I am afraid I should be selfish 
enough not to care so much for it, as I do for the 
interruption which it has given to the sweetest moment 
of my life," 

Constance said no more about the packet, for, in 
truth, this speech made her forget every thing but 
itself. But the agitation she had undergone, the 
vicissitudes of feeling which had shaken her, pleaded 
more powerf'ully with De Vere, than her injunctions. 
He felt, indeed, the necessity, for both their sakes, of 
giving a truce to the excitement which both had 
experienced; and, seeing that she shewed evident 
signs of exhaustion, he himself proposed that they 
should return to thu castle. " It will do us both 
good," said he, " to be alone." 
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*' Me it certainly will," replietl Constance, faintly, 
tad ahe tefuacd not his arm as he supported her 
borne. 

There, indeed, her heart expanded in a thankfiil- 
new and joy, which were unalloyed. But the joy 
yfBB sedate, not exuberant. She reposed for a long 
time in her cabinet, without speaking a word. Hs» 
eye, indeed, pursued the windings of the Dove in the 
plain beneath, or rested upon the wood-crowned 
steeps of the distant faiils. It darted " from heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven," and continued for 
many minutes to be thus occupied. And yet she 
could scarcely be said lo be sensible of the landacapes 
she surveyed. Uer mental eye was closed. 

Happiness of mind, indeed, is always, what yre 
have called ber's, sedate. Tliat which belongs to the 
spirits is of a more stin'ing kind. But heaven foreu 
fend that this last should ever be undervalued ! Like 
Horatio's, it is often all that many a light-hearted 
■wretch has " to feed and clothe him." But Coi>» 
stance was too much occupied with the seeming 
wonders which had attended the last few short weeks, 
and the bountifulness which seemed still shed over her 
lot, to allow her feeling to evaporate in any violent 
expression of it. The character of her mind wai 
cheerful, but modest propriety, and it shewed itself 
here. Her 6rst emotions were those of thankfulness ; 
her next, of astonishment, that she should he Etill 
marked out for favour by heaven (for so it seemed), 
without any merit of her own, witliout any claim to 
be thus distinguished. 



" I have never even yet been tried," said she, " by 
parliciilar misfortune ^ and oh ! if it does overtake 
me, eye me, blest Providenire, and square my trial td 
my proportioned strength !" 

. She then indulged in reverie upon all that had bW 
fallen her; befallen her, she thought, so mysteriously*. 
That she should have been so pursued by Lord Cleve* 
land, and that he should have so strangely acquired 
the means, and consequent temptation, to invade hei 
fortune ; that, though he had failed, another should 
reap the benefit, and that other Mortimer — the marf 
whose childhood had so impressed, whose manhood 
ao charmed her ; charmed her by all thoEe graces of 
mind and manner so peculiarly delighting to fiminine 
propriety ; all this was astonishing I But when slie 
added to this that the success of her cousin should 
have brought about what she now felt more home 
(ban ever, from his recent declarations, would ncverj 
without it, have been accomplished- this, this indeed 
seemed the immediate work of that kind and bouD^ 
teou9 Providence which she had ever worshipped witW 
feelings of gratitude and rcverenc«- "' 

To that Providence, therefore, she now poured ouf 
her soul in an unrestrained burst of thankfulness^- 
which, as it did good to her full mind at the time, so' 
would it to many a heart callous from prosperity, an* 
now revelling in it with hard and thankless in* 
difference. >« 

Mortimer, on his part, though more active, witf 
Karcely less rapt. With his packet still unopenedj' 
r3 ,;,,-..;,- 
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be iried to collect hu aaUtcred tenses ; bat he only 
conected tbnn br mnemhifrrag «m1 repeating many 
poetical efTo^om on the famnatlou of mmKn : {wr- 

ticularly such passages as these — "'" 



Falally beSHteogs, bavii^ killiDBe)-e«; 

Their voices charm like nightingslcs ^ 

They are all eDchantmenl : tbnte who once behold 

Are made Ihdr akvej for erer." 



It is certain, that if in this wild luxuriaitoe of 
language old Dryden painted nomen aa something 
between joiing men and angels, Constance appeared 
to De Vere, what was afterwards applied to the most 
faacinating of her time, the connecting Unk between 
angel and woman.* 

After this he Bought his mother, and dehghtcd her 
matron heart with the tidings which he knew would 
he most predoiis to it. There was something pecu- 
liarly amiable in the tenderness of his attention to this 
venerable woman. Like mercy, it was twice blessed ; 
for it blessed him that gave and her that received. 
His lovt' for her was, indeed, all that could make a 
son's love acceptable, for it was compounded of the 
best sort of affection, added to the most entire reliance 
upon her judgment, and the highest admiration of 
her principle, 

De Vere was, however, at last left alone with his 
pocket ; and what was his surprise to find, among 
■ The first Mrs. Sheridan. 



other arrangements, co mm un Seated by Mr. Went- 
worth, a proposal that he should go into the House of 
Peers by the name of De Boleboc, Sandford, or any 
other old title held by former De Veres. 

" That your birth would recommend it," said the 
letter, " now that your fortune is not un?iuitable to 
your birth, no one will deny : and as our principles 
are, perhaps, not so popular among their Lordships 
as with the Commons, your support may be more 
efficacious there than where less wanted. This, I 
own, is my first motive : but very little I)ehind it is 
the pleasure I have in making this offer to the friend 
of my esteem. On other accounts, loo, it may not be 
ineligible, as we want you in place : and what Flower- 
dale told you is very true — for some offices you are 
too proud, for others, at present, too humble. May 
I add, without offending you, that it may give a 
grace to what I know is the pursuit of your heart. 
I do not mean that it will ever weigh one feather with 
that noble Constance that you should be a peer : but 
it mai/ be agreeable to you that you can make her a 
peeress." 

There was a frank kindness in this offer, and still 
more in the mode of making it, which greatly affected 
De Vere ; and when, in the evening, he laid it before 
those who, next to himself, were most concerned, 
the concluding part drew tears from her who was so 
dehcately mentioned. " Oh," said De Vere, " that ali 
ministers knew how little beholden they are to arti- 
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ficial phraseology — how infinitely better served bj th« 
language of plain truth V 

The proposal, however, was not one to be digbted* 
and it called for immediate answer, so immediate that 
U only added to De Veres cmharrassmeut (for he was 
embarrassed) how to decide. His mother desired not 
to be even consulted. She was pleased at the mark 
of consideration shewn him, and particularly pleased 
with the thought that the De \'cres might once more 
rank in the peerage, which, said slie, they once so 
adorned. She thought, too, with a sigh, of the ex- 
tinction of the Mowbrays, and evidently felt elevated, 
from every family consideration, by the offer which 
had been made. " But no wish of mine," s^d ^e^ 
" son Mortimer, sliall, for it ought not to away you. 
Decideasit seemsbeHt to your own views trf right, and 
I am sure the decision will not, caunot be wrong." 

So saying, slie desired not to hear of the subject 
again till the answer bad been returned ; a resolution 
which was sliared by the right judging Constance. 
" It would be to wrong you," said she, " to let a 
private wish, if I had one, influence what I know 
you will decide upon the ground of propriety alone.'' 

l)e Vere, congratulating himself on being so well 
supported by the persons he most loved in the world, 
said he would take the night for his counsellor. 

The result was, that the next morning the offered 
honour was declined ; but declined with gratitude, 
and on characteristic grounds. " ThiuV me not," 



•aid he, " so falsely proud, so intliscriminatinglj 
common- place, as not to view the peerage as I ought. 
'Tis a great and high order, and prinleged for the 
most useful, the most noble purposes ; to hold the 
balance as it often has, between too much liberty, and 
a too spiring prerogative. The country must ever 
be proud of its peers ; and that man is wily, or 
worthless, who disparages the order, and ridiculous 
who affects to disdain it. Had I been born to the 
peerage, therefore, proud should I have been. But 
to those who have to achieve the honour, 'tis a Temple 
of Fame, and must not be entered, except from 
desert. Let me merit a place in it, after service 
performed, and gladly will I accept it. To take it aa 
a retaining fee for service to be done, accords not 
with my views of that freedom from all motive but 
approbation, which is, and alone will be, my reascHi 
for supporting you." 

The messenger had long been dispatched with tbii 
answer, before De Vere shewed a copy of it to his 
mother and cousin. 

" Had it been different," said Lady Eleanor, " I 
ihould have been not displeased ; as it is, I am 
pleased and proud loo.'' 

Constance said little, but thought much. In truth, 
tliis spirit of independence was too like her own not 
to meet with all her appiobation ; wliile her admira- 
tion of the character of her cousin seemed raised 
liigher and higher, and her heart onlv glowed 






deeplj at llie thoaght of the soft lies hy which such 
> man was about to be united to her for life. 

We ta&j suppose that the recent declaration wa» 
coannunicated oo the instant to her guardians; and 
we may suppoK, loo, that no cloud aroee from their 
quarter to csat a gbxnn over her felicity. London, 
as well aa Castle Mowbray, were therefore occupied 
with a hisLorv which had all the air of a romance ; 
but it was a romance pleadng to all who had any 
room in their hearts for the pleasures of real seoti- 
ment, or the edmiralioo of a noble nature. Lord 
Cleveland, indeed, attempted to ridicule it, by calling 
it a childish legend, in which De Vere was the knight, 
Constance the oppressed damsel, and himself tbe 
giant. But he could get no one to join in the ridicule; 
ofi the contrary, he often heard the story mentioned 
with allusions too little favourable to his self-love to 
make him happy- But of liim hereafter. 

And indeed, except Cleveland, we have little more 
to say of any one of the personages of our history. 
That history hei.ig nearly concluded, so are the lessons 
which we wished to inculcate, drawn from the exam- 
ples with which we have been busy ; for all lessona 
of moral instruction are over, when the passicHis are 
({uieted, and struggle is no more. 

We fear, therefore, it will be our lot to disap- 
point many of our readers, who may fondly expect 
that, after the example of our great predecessors, we 
have to present a glowing description of a merriage, 
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surpassing all marriages thai ever went before. But 
this is neither our purpose, nor our table. Oup 
subject has been the human heart. We have, 
therefore, no train of coaches to describe ; no anxious 
bridesmaids, hoping that it will be their turn next ; 
no superb dresses, no maidens strewing flowers, not 
even a band of music, a dance for the tenants, Of 
a feast for the poor. "*■ 

True, all these were here; but our business is, W 
trust, of a higher nature than to describe them. We 
may relate, indeed, the pleasure of the excellent Her- 
bert, ill performing the ceremony ; of Wentworth and 
Harclai, in attending it ; of the marquess, who gave 
away the bride; and of Lady Eleanor, and Ladv 
Clanellan, who blessed her with tears of joy, of pride, 
and approbation. But with no more will we trust 
ourselves. 

There are, however, two or tliree particulars which 
we wish still to record, in regard to public afi'airs. 
The aspect of these was so changed for the better, 
ani] public men grew so altered in character, that De 
Vere delighted to mix among them, and to own to 
the good and observing Herbei I, that his view of 
mankind, even of the political part of it, might be 
the true one. In fact, unblushing self-interest was 
110 longer the order of the day. Under the auspices 
of Wentworth, and the virtue of the sovereign, high 
and aspiring spirits started up of a diJFerent cast from 
those which had disgraced preceding years, and 
gentlemen became ashamed of not being gentlemen 
in public, as well as in private life. The little ,\kj-»-. 
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trading politidxn, if not sDuiiiUaied, was at least 
djaoounguj, and became comparatively ccmteinptiUe. 
Men served tbemt^lves indeed, but In a wxj lo sbeit 
that to serve one's, stlf, is perfectly compatible vitb 
sincerity in serving llie state. Hence, De\ere ac- 
knowledged the soundness of Herbert's espoation, 
tliat this was do more than in unison with the genei^ 
intentions of the Author of Nature, who has eypres^y 
contrived to make the consideration of self, ifben 
properly regulated, a most efficacious mean of pro- 
moting universal good. De Vere, therefore, in time, 
was cured of the spleen, which we own some parti- 
cular examples of hypocrisy and depravity near him, 
had created. He admitted that public hfe, as he 
now saw it pursued, both hy ministers and opposition, 
was full of as virtuous interest as any thing in private, 
while it was a gieat deal more honourable, from the 
talents and sacrJiice of personal ease, which it de- 
manded. His fortune, indeed, and his happiness 
with that spotkftB Constance, made him continue to 
resist Wentworih's per^iuasions as to office; but be 
l>ecame active in parliamentary support and at- 
tendance, and headed a considerable band of great 
country gentlemen, who, agreeing to act in a body, 
became of immense weight and consequence in all 
general questions u[X)n the public weal. In tlieee, 
De Vere's good sense, as well as hts independence, 
had full room lo shew themselves; and Weutworth 
was not more delighted witli him as a friend, than 
proud of liim as one of tlie best supports of his go- 
at. 
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And here we should close, but that, in justice t^ 
that superior minded Wentworih (superior for ih# j 
genuine elevation of his heart, as well as his unequallal' { 
talents), it is only right to state a little more in detail? I 
what ill fact wrought wonders for him with tW 1 
oation, and yet was the only and simple secret of bir 
government. And with this detail we finish oaf' 
labours. " 
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CHAPTER XXXI r. 



POETICAL JUSTICE. 



Uf deu, d;ar lard, 

Alt. eyes were turned upon the opening of MW* I 
Wentworth's administration. The question of tH*' 1 
dissolution of parliament, had not been deterniinedj' I 
and his opponents hoped that it would be determined* I 
in the negative. They knew that their only chanC^ I 
of making a great demonstration, was while they corf^ I 
tinued to be composed of so many friends of the old' I 
ministry. 

Mr. Wentworth knew this too, and he was in^l 
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stigated to dissolve by mauy of hU supporters *ho 
still retained some of the maxims of the old school! 
Hut he Iiad an ambition of his own, which was to 
try (having proclaimed his principles) what ^tand he 
could make agiuDst his opponents, with all the ad- 
vantages they retained from having been in power 
when the parliament was chosen. For this he was 
blamed by some, and sneered at by many, Lord 
Oldcaslle's adherents talked and looked big. " We 
shall see," said they, " what this visionary, this 
patriot minister, will be able to do with his new no- 
tions of public virtue, which we know, whatever it 
may do elsewhere, cannot exist in the cabinet of a 
statesman." Rut Lord Oldcastle, and his adherents, 
unfortunately for themselves, had formed their notions 
uf the world upon such maxims as those of Halifax, 
Bolingbroke, and Chesterfield ; able men, but whose 
principles concerning mankind were but little rever- 
enced by Wentworth ; and, thank Heaven, have 
been demonstrated to be false, by the purer practice 
of succeeding years. A public man is now, as we 
have observed, ashamed of dishonesty, in word or 
deed ; and, in particular, would be ashamed of that 
maxim of Halifax wliich holds, that it is only the 
fools and knaves in it, who compose the world ; " for 
that the few who have sense, or honesty, snvak up 
and down singly, but never go in herds." 

The first act of Wentworth greatly confounded 
his opponents. A preceding minister had, upon a 
case (whether with or without real claim), rewarded 
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one of his friends with an immense pension. The . 

grant was for life, and could not be reviewed. Within I 

a week after Weiitworth's appointment, a sinecure i 

place to an equal amount fell in. He was instantly 
besieged by a host of applicants, some of them of the 
lirat families and con^uence in the kingdom. He 
refused them all, and appointed the great pensioner , 

to the place ; tlius saving the pension to the nation. 

The party of opposition were at first aghast at tbii. 
proof of sincerity in Wentworlh's principles : andj. 
when they recovered, liad nothing left but to sneer^ 
and to ridicule. It, however, made a great impres- 
sion ujiou many members, and upon the nation at largeJ 

A considerable question then approached ; and tl 
member not greatly respected, but one who from his 
own means influenced two votes, applied urgently 
and perseveringly for a particular church-prefermeot 
for his brother. Whether the application might 
have been listened to, may be a question ; but hints 
were given, mildly, though intelligiblj, that if cotn^ 
plied with, the votes might be fixed for government 
on the impending question ; leaving the alternativB 
to be divined as it might. Mr. Wentworth 8U»^ 
pended his answer till the claims of the party were 
compared with some others The question came on 5 
division was called for, and while the opposition were 
going out, the member who had applied, came close 
to the minister, and whispering in his ear, " Sir," 
said he, " I now ask you for the last time, whether 
you mean to grant my request or not ?"' 
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" Certainly not," cried Wentworth, with emphasis ; 
and die member immediately went out. At fhtt^ 
moment two votes were lost to gqjerameitt hy 
tbifl ; but the Btui-y being told, six were afterwtirda 
gained. 

But what Wentwortli's opponents most sneered at, 
uid what some even of his friends were disposed to 
blame, was hia conduct to several dependants in his 
own office, who asked leave of absence to attend a 
contested election. It was signified to him that they 
were in the interest of the opposing candidate, whose 
favour had placed ihem where they were. " I- 
respect their motives," said he, " and will not lefthem 
be restrainetl." 

During all this time. Lord Cleveland, though hW 
hated Wentworth, and wished to revenge himself on 
the l^ing, actually stood aloof, and formed his troops 
into an army of observation. lii this he was actuated 
by two motives, resentment against Lord Oldcastle ; 
and a desire which his disgusts at home had made him 
feel, to pass some time in splendour abroad. He 
therefore caused it to be signified to Mr. Wentworth, 
that if the embassy to a great first-rate power were 
offered bim, he would accept it, and meantime he 
might count upon his parliamentary support, A 
nobleman of high character, hut of little more party 
consequence than that character gave him, had already 
been selected, and Weutworth's answer w;is straight 
forward, that it was engaged. 
Lord Cleveland rcturaed, that he knew hia support 
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was of ten times more consecjuence than that of the 
nobleman in question, and that Wentwortb hadbetteff 
cansidw of it. 

The visutnary minister replied that he had cort* 
sidered of it, and could not brenk liis word. Lord> 
Clcveland'a whole force immediately moved over to 
the ranks of opposition. The loss, however, was mom 
than compensated ; for Wentworth, to whom the 
proposal had been made in any thing but confidence, 
and who had received a mandate, rather than been' 
consulted, shewed him up to the House, and ihrouglt 
the House to the country. 

" As I have no pride," said he, *' in such suf^xiTtt- 
Bo I value it not, and count not upon its advanU^ea<' 
What is made a matter of bargain, may at any time 
be had ; but my object is the real approbation of mj 
cpuntry, not the hollow alliance of mendicant self- 
iuterest,'' 

The satisfaction which all this consistency between 
[uinciple and practice, gave to De Vere, may be con- 
ceived. His old notions of public men, as we have 
said, gave way, and his feelings were fully participated 
by the country. Addresses poured in from many 
quarters on the change of ministry ; the ranks of 
opposition, notwitlistanding Cleveland's accession, 
became tliinner and thinner, and then, and not till 
then, did tlie patriot minister determine upon dissolving 
the parliament. 

The contest was great, but glorious for Aim, Hi» 
superiority waa felt every where, except in the imme- 
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diate strung hold& of his opponents, and even there ' 
he sometimes met with unexpected victorr. Lord i 
Cleveland^ in particular, felt the shock ; for, to the { 
honour of the English character, let it be recorded, i 
that nhcD his late private conduct in the lawsuit, and 
his late public conduct respecting the emhassy, were , 
known, and all tlieir details minutely developed, \ 
parties were formed in opposition to him whenever 
there was the least opening for public opinion to 
express itself. The bold disclosures of the minister 
of the real rea§uns of his opposition, told fearfully < 
against liiin ; and, as much of hi« borough influeiHte 
had been personal, he lo^t nearly one half of his i 
strength. It maddened him with rage, and he gave 
almost every body to the devil. He felt that the ' 
principle on which he had sometimes piqued himsdf, 
of despising the opinion of the world, could only hold i 
when it depended upon superior virtue, not upon j 
superior pride ; yet he determined, if he could, tobrave j 
the world. j 

And for a time he did brave it ; and for a timo, . 
whatever his unhappmess within, his outward intr»- I 
pidity was at tts height. 

Instead of flying, he every where courted notice. 1 
He was in every circle, at every place of amuitem^it, 
attended every debate in both Houses; and, in the j 
peers, affected to talk much to ,the chancellor who had , 
so discomlitcd him, and by whom it vras remarked, i 
that nothing but his character could keep down his i 
parts, and nothing but his parts support him under i 
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his character. The actual presence at court was the 
<Hily place which he avoided ; but he was often seen 
on levee days at the palace-gate, kissing his hand to 
his acquaintance as they went in ; nay, sometimes 
going in with them, in his undress, and stopping I 
only short of the presence chamber itself. To explain 
this, he gave out, and thought it was believed, that he 
disdained guing farther, because he had quarrelled 
with the king. 

It is certain he at first relaxed nothing in his bril- 
liancy of life ; and if any thing could justify this, it 
would have been the subserviency which he seemed 
to meet with fi-om many men and many women of the 
world. His table was never better served, and his 
guests never less numerous, nor of less quality. Poets 
anil artists tendered him their works; his equipages 
were still the most showy in London; his water 
parties still the most gay on the Thames, and his 
authority still much deferred to at the clubs. All 
this was blazoned forth daily by the public press, 
and no one thought of questioning (or at least shewed 
him that ihey questioned) the morality or honour of 
hisconduct towards the minister or Lady Constance. 
No one blamed (or shewed him that they blamed) him 
for offering to sell his political support, or for tam- 
pering with a highwayman for the means of acquiring 
wealth ; though all now agreed that there had been 
neither justice, honour, nor common sense in the 
claim which had been defeated. 

There v. as but one man not actually ranged against 
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him in psi'ty hostility, who visited him outwardly 
with the reprobatiou he felt within; and that nMti 
was his sovereign. Such is the power which the 
trappings of the world too often posstss, to cover, 
for a while, the defects and rottenness beneath 
them. 

But was Lord Cleveland unpunished even in this 
world ? Was he really, during all this time, the gay 
Diiniun he affected to be ? Let no one think so. He 
carried that about hira, and within hiro, which the 
slaves (I think them no other!, who honoured, or 
rather who did not dishonour him with their lips, 
would not have endured for all his splendour. A 
corroding self-blame was eating deeper and deeper into 
his heart. A canker had withered every hope of his 
life. To him, indeed, hope had been viliat it has 
been called, " though the miserable man's good, the 
presumptuous man's devil." It is certain that, 
like the fiend of evil, it had had " power to assumes 
pleasing shape," and abused him to damn him. Id 
short, every pursuit that depended upon himself had 
failed, and all the rest, he knew, belonged only to 
his titles, his wealth, and bis magnificence, when he 
would have given half his fortune that they should 
have belonged to his person, his character, and hit 
virtues. 

All this he knew, for he had too much penetration 
to be deceived. He knew that in reality he was hated 
by most ; despised by many ; beloved of none. Yet 
he had the misery of being peculiarly alive to these 
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ccmeiderstions. Thus, like Macbeth, he saw that he j 
received nothiojf but — 

" Mouth-honour, breath 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare nut." 

And this continued, till, like the same tyrant, he felt 
that his May of life had fallen into 

" The sear and yellow leaf. 
And that which should accompany old age. 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
He must not look to have." 

This made him wretched, and the longer he lived 
tlie more sullen and morose he became, till his high- 
blown pride at length broke under him, He then 
altered his whole style of living, extinguished the 
brilliancy of his house, lost all taste fur elegance, and 
ceased to feel the excitements of society. It was then 
that he felt the exact estimation in which he had 
been held; for his associates fell off; the world, 
even the profligate world, no longer admired ; and, 
amidst the throng of its votaries, he lived in solitude. 

Avarice was now the only passion left him — what 
joy that brings, we know. Childless, wifeless, and 
without a friend, he had none of those soft and 
amiable consolations on which advancing age reposes, 
making its calmness equal in enjoyment to the activity 
of youth. On the contrary, his disappointed heart 
plunged deep into misanthropy for a cure, and every 
instance of happiness, success, or honour, acquired 
by others, carried torture to himself, 
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As he advamied M years he was still l 
afflicted; for the total misuse of tnslife here begArtit 
give hini unhappy forebodings of wliat might be to 
come. To remedy, therefore, this, he eadeavour«d 
lo confirm his only half-poodered scepticism, and take 
rcfugt; in in6deHty. Bui he failed even in this. 

The consequence to his mental peace may be 
imagined. Under all outward appearances, therefore, 
let no one think, notwithstanding the splendid gifts 
with which Providence had tried Lord Cleveland, 
that, even in this world, the abuse of them was left 
unpuuish^. 

Contrast this with De Vere, with Constance, wiih 
Weniworth, and with Lord and Lady Clanellan ; 
and think (for you safely may), thflt though every 
thing about us shews this life to be meant for a state 
of trial, not of unmixed happiness, still that the 
good preponderatta over the eviL There is nothing, 
indeed, that has been related in these pages whi^ 
does not prove that an honourable mind and a virtuous 
heart may even here achieve some portion of thai 
happineEs which is ultimately designed for them. 

With this feeling, and the comfort tliat belong 
it, reader, I hid thee farewell ! 
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